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Moral Influence and the 
Private School 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, a. B. vAssar 


Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


F people lack moral fibre, high stand- 

ards of thought and action, good con- 
science and a progressive spirit, there can 
be no stability in their national institu- 
tions. The personal qualities of the in- 
dividual determine the direction of the 
state. 

The training of the child toward a 
high-minded citizenship is the most im- 
portant educational duty in the land. If 
all else failed, the success of this social 
function alone would sustain our infirm 
civilization and guide it onward. While 
the child is yet teachable the educators 
of the race have their only opportunity 
of creating the right kind of citizens out 
of a swarming welter of all kinds of 
children. Neglect that teachable period 
and a potential citizen of the desirable 
class has been lost in the menacing 
mass of the inferior who are against the 
social order of our time—of all time. 

Recent scientific tests of child morality 
in the United States are disappointing. 
The statistics of and deductions from 
these responsible discoveries should be 
burned into the consciousness of every 
parent and every child in the land. Says 
the historiographer of these researches: 
“They show that under temptation more 
than half (64 per cent) of these children 
do not recognize the value of honesty.” 
Many thousands of children were ex- 
amined. They came from all our social 
classes. Of all the groups examined, 
those from the Private Schools and the 
longer-organized Boy Scouts stood high- 
est.. In nine classes, the Boy Scouts or- 
ganized for two years or longer ranked 
frst, with 82.3 per cent; the Private 
Schools second and third, with 78.2 and 
75 per cent; followed by the Camp Fire 


Girls with 62.6 and the public schools 
ninth and last with 56.8 per cent. 


A betterment of this condition must 
be primarily sought in the qualified Pri- 
vate School. Here an intensive system 
of moral and ethical training prevails in 
the presence of scientific methods of teach- 
ing, as distinguished from “‘any old way” 
at the Cross Roads. In these Private 
Schools, where no incompetent teacher 
can long survive, “‘spiritual inspiration 
can be put into the minds of children so 
that it will remain there and become the 
motive of their lives.” The unanimous 
sentiment of a recent New York confer- 
ence, attended by over 3000 teachers 
drawn together by this common peril, 
was that “‘all children must be brought 
within the range of ethical and moral 
teaching in the school.” 


The highly organized Private School 
develops the children of today into the 
responsible citizens of tomorrow. 


Tue Rep Book MaGazine DEPARTMENT 
or Epucation has made a personal inves- 
tigation of all the schools listed in its 
pages and many others. If you are ex- 
periencing difficulty in making a selection, 
we will assist you in choosing the best 
school for your children. Give us all the 
necessary facts so that we may be fully 
helpful. 


Atel 


Address the Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Sanity Jane 


A Camp for Families and Adults 

On Lake Fairlee, Vt. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, canoeing, fish- 
ing and swimming. Weaving and 
related crafts if desired. Shanties 
with bath, hot and cold running 
water, electricity, open fireplaces. 
Maid service. Booklet. 


Wm. W. CLENDENIN 
120 Vista Place, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 













SARGENT CLUB 


In White Mountains Peterboro, N. H. 


For girls over 20. Business or professional women 
find complete rest or stimulating sport in the dee} 
woods by lovely Half-Moon Lake. Entire Sargent 
Camp equipment—most complete in America—and 
expert instruction at disposal of Club members. 
Trips by horseback or auto, tennis, all water 
sports. Dramatics, roaring fires for evenings. 
Members accepted for two weeks or more, July to 
September inclusive. Send for booklet. 


CLUB SECRETARY 
8 Everett Street Cambridge, Mass. 











Camp Assawaghkemeck 


Indian name for ‘‘Welcome.”” A camp for girls 
where nature is at her loveliest. Two hours from 
New York, in Shawangunk Mountains, near Middle- 
town. Here are lofty peaks, deep chasms, wate 
falls and pine-covered islands in a gem lake. Girls 
enjoy real nature and welcome seclusion. They 
swim, canoe, climb, follow woodland trails. study 
nature and ride horseback. Arts and crafts with 
numerous camp activities. Camp delights all in its 
comforts and convenience. The Camp is Catholic, 
conducted by the Ursuline Sisters, of Ursuline 
Academy. For booklet address 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box H, Middletown, N. Y. 


Sunny Gables 
ORVILLA, PENNA. 27 Miles from Philadelphia 


An exclusive camp for girls 4-14 years. 


Individual supervision. Training in all 
branches of sports including swimming and horse- 
back riding. Woodcraft, camping trips, art, dra- 
matics, rhythmic dancing. Tutoring, if desired, 
included in the camp rate. [For booklet address 

acMurtrie, Lansdale, Penna. 


PINE “TREE CAM For Girls. On beautiful 


Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 

sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountain ‘our hours 

from New York and Philadelphia. E. on pee coun- 
Horseback riding, tennis, bi —_ canoeing, 
* Handicrafts, gardening. 13th 


Miss Blanche D. Price, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 404 W School Lane 
~ gm Wetomachek Camp Junior and Sene 


ior. For girls 
jaged 9 to 22. 3,000 feet frontage on Powers 
Lake, Wis. T rained counselors. No tents. 

Boc ws, free. References required, 
Address Mrs. Kendall. Chicago Normal School of Physical 
Education. Dept.R, 026 Greenwood Avenue. Chicago. Ill. 


HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


Preparation for all college and technical school examinations, 

10th year. Large staff of expert teachers and tutors. Dormitories. 

Swimming pool. Tennis Courts. Send for booklet, ‘‘How to 

Prepare for College.’’ IRA A. FLINNER, A. M. Headmaster, 
316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Camp Indianola oa.a2 3s 


alry, Navy, Scoutcraft. 


















On Lake joys in Eac 
Beautiful a Semotote Equipment, All Land 
and Wa er nd fOr 
Charges. Sen for * Ont 

G. 








calor Councilors. Moderate | 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY 








aks mere 


Address 
MRS. MERRILL 





Reopens for the Nineteenth Year 


Tuesday, October 7th, 1924 


oe 


MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL 
for GIRLS 


ORIENTA POINT 
MAMARONECK, N. Y. 




















In the country. 


college preparatory review. 





ae Ely School for Girls — 


Greenwich, Conn. 


One hour from New York. 
College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. 
Riding and seasonable sports, 


Junior and Upper Schools. 
One-year course, intensive 

















@ssining-Sehool - 
FOR GIRLS 


56th year. In beautiful Westchester, 
30 miles from New York. Diploma of- 
fered with Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, Art, Music, Dramatic, Secretarial, 
Home-making Courses. Post-graduate 
Department. Athletics and _— sports. 


Separate School for younger girls. II- 
lustrated year book on request. 
CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 








Box 7-K 





| Drew Seminary 


The Carmel School for Girls on beau- 
tiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New 
York. 600 feet elevation, High scholastic 
standing. Smallclasses. College prepara- 
tory, general and special courses. Ath- 
letics. 59th year. New building for 
Junior School. For catalog address 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President 
Box 614, Carmel, N. Y. 


NOBLE SCHOOL 
Summer Session 
June 20 to Aug. 20 
FOR GIRLS 6 to 14 
For information write KATHLEEN NOBLE JEROME 
hite Plains, N. Y 








(SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
FOR OLDER AND YOUNGER GIRLS 
Boarding and Day Pupils. | At 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York 

facing Central Park and the Museum of A 
a B. ¢ CHISMAN, Principal 

















| The Gardner School 


FOR GIRLS 


11 East Sist Street 
New York City 


A thorough school with 
delightful home life. Fire- 
proof building. College pre- 
paratory, academic, secretarial 
and elective courses. Music. 
Riding, swimming, tennis. 
68th year. 

Miss Eltinge . 

Miss Masiand § Principals 








Hi ghland Manor 


Box & Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The strength of this non-sectarian country Boarding 
School and Junior College lies in the character of its 
girls, the ability of its faculty, and its progressive 
methods. All grades, College Preparatory, Post- 
graduate, Secretarial, Home-making, Journalism, 
Kindergarten Training, Music, etc. 


EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Director 














The Scudder School 


West Seventy-second Street at Riverside Drive, NewYork. 
7 Woe a 200 students. Unusual practical courses. 
(A)SELECT HIGH SCHOOL:—Preparatory and general. 
(B)POST GRADUATE: — Domestic Science and Home 
Management; 1-year course with diploma. 2. Secretarial; 
includes Spanish, French, Library Methods, ete. 3. 
Social Welfare and Community Service; training for com- 
pensated or volunteer work. C lassroom instruction and 
actual field work. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Dormi- 
tories like college life. Address Miss R. B. Scudder 

New York _ N.Y. 244 W. 72d 8t. 








SEMPLE SCHOOL c.oRiton 


Soarding and Day Pupils. College Preparatory. Post 
Graduate, Finishing courses. Languages, Art. Music and 
Dramatic Art. Social Life. Outdoor Recreation. 

Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West. Box R. New York City 


Miss Beard’ S School 


A Country School near New York 
Orange, New Jersey 








Sirs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIKL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 846 West 84th St., iverside Drive, New York Clty 
A delightful home for girls attending any — York 
school, college or studio. Eleetive Chaperonage. th Year. 
Phone Edicott 7653. Open All Year. Catalogue. — now ‘i 1924-1925 









The Dieaieanne School 


Catholic Boarding and Day School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Finis! ithe fi Courses 

ench the Language . th ouse 

22-24 E. 9ist St. Mrs. Atwood Violett NEW YORK CITY. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


_NEW ENGLAND STATES 


———=FOR GIRLS 
We send students to college on certificate 


and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire advanced 
work in a new environment with competent instructors, 


| 
with studies best meeting their tastes. 
oun We offer just these opportunities. Students 
| 

















take English or Literature, but the course otherwise 
is elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
a All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special Work 
in Voice, Piano, Violin, ‘Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 


with eminent Boston masters 

Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding (our own 
| stables); g-hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, 
| both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., with swimming pool. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 
miles from Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses. 


Boston Courses in Business Management; Junior College 
Courses. 
: Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 
Send for NEW 1924-25 are being accepted in the order of their appli- 
-ations. 
Year Book —— 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, 
| September 23 




















' Ee PAE ome i ~-1677 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 5) 
SS —J) Y 











Hill-crest location overlooking the beautiful New Eng- 
land village of Auburndale—ten miles from Boston. 
Thirty-acre campus, fifteen buildings. 

A complete coursé on the care and management of the home 
and family prepares for the position of home executive. 
Unusual training in music with concert work. Secretarial, 
Art, Teacher Training and College Preparatory Courses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and swim- 

ming pool. Horseback riding a feature. 


WOODLAND PARK, The Junior School for Girls 
Booklets on upplication 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal Charles F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 





—LASELL SEMINARY—|- 




















A famens old New England country sec nest for pr 2nd year. Twenty-five mi iles 
from Boston. Preparation for all colleges. A special unit for an intensive one- -year 
course for college examinations. Exceptional faculty of college-bred women from the 
leading Eastern colleges. Secretarial training. Vocal and instrumental music. A 
distinct unit for household arts covering budgeting, costume designing, home decora- 
tion and food values as well as domestic science. Gymnasium, sleeping porch. 
Extensive grounds. Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. All sports. 50 pupils. 
MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 
30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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_NEwW YORK AND VICINITY 


~ Che Castle 


1 Mise Mason's School 


- for Girls 
Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


GLEN EDEN fifty Micwtef-9 
Fifth Avenue (N. Y.) 

ow high-school girls and graduates. Usual studies, elective; also 
usic, art, stagecraft, domestic science, secretarial, riding, dancing. 


Small ‘classes; athletics; social culture. Superb poldings, 12 acres. 
Especially homelike. For catalogue and views addre: 


GLEN EDEN, ELMWOOD PARK, STAMFORD, CONN. 


~ SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


A school for girls. Beautifully located on Long Island 
Sound Intermediate, College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Music. Horseback riding and all sports. Out 
door life a special feature. Catalog upon request Jessie 
Callam Gray, B. A., — 12 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 


DWIGHT. ath 


College Preparation. 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Fm ag Riding. ee on Request 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Princ pal. Engiewood, N. J. 











NEW ENGLAND STATES 


NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRL 


Preparation for Smith College. One and four year courses. 
Outdoor Sports. Tutoring Session opens August 25 
Address MRS. V. N. LUCIA, Secretary NoRTHAMPTON, Mass. 


The Chamberlayne School 
FOR GIRLS 
Address the Secretary 
Commonwealth Ave. and Clarendon St., mestem, | Mass. 


A Country School for 

Girls 10 to 14. Prepar- 

atory to Dana Hall, 4 

miles from Boston. All sports and athletics supervised 

and adapted to the age of the pupil. Finest instruction. 
eare and influences 

Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


FOR YOUN 
Bradford Aeadeingy ae Bg ge 


121st year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal 
MISS MARION COATS, A. M. 
180 Main Street settee amine Mass 


EMPHASIZING Mac Duffie ONE YEAR 
COLLEGE TUTORING 
PREPARATION School COURSE 
FOR GIRLS 
Catalogue Springfield, Mass. 











| Whittier School for Girls  3/s¢ year 


College Preparatory. General and special courses ar- 
ranged for the individual. E one- 
year course for college examinations. Outdoor life. 5 
miles from Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, Principals, Merrimac, Mass. 








A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN \30572% 
UNIVERSITY 

Cultural and business subjects. Courses in management 

of personal business affairs. 1, 2, and 4-year programs. 

Special work for prospective secretaries and high school 

instructors. Certificate or degree. Dormitory 

Dean wrence Davis, 27 Garrison Street, Boston, Mass. 








OUSE IN THE PINE 


20 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
A country school for girls, near Boston. Pine groves, athletic fields, horse- 
back riding. College preparatory courses with intensive work for examinations. 





Two-year course in Household Arts for high school graduates. Music, Art 
and Secretarial Courses Every attention to habits of study and to girls’ 
health and happiness. 

The Hedges school where the young girl enjoys a wholesome life of study 


and play. Illustrated booklets on request. Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal 


Rendall Hall— 


A Country School for Girls on the Beautiful North Shore 
College Preparatory, Music, Domestic Science 


SUMMER SESSION 
An Organized School in a Seashore Setting 
Peculiarly favorable to Summer Study 


Ocean Bathing, Horseback Riding, Sailing, Tennis 


Tiustrated Gookiet on gveet 


frs. Charles P Kendall Prides Crossi 
































Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachu- 
setts. +year course. A. B. degree. Faculty of men 
and women. 2 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog 

REV, SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., L.L.D., President, 
fassachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 





School of Domestic Science and Art 


Graduates are teachers; dietitians; dormitory, tea room. 
cafeteria directors. Intensive one-year courses. School 
home for residence and practice. wy numbers. 
A. Josephine Forehand, B. Y. 

49 Berkeley St. -» Boston, Mass. 


MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


Ifome of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Train- 
ing in cookery and household technique for home and 
vocation. Short and six months’ courses. Send for 
booklet. Miss Alice Bradley, Principal, 

30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 








WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


. . On 
Worcester Domestic Science School °" 
two year Normal courses. Trains for teachers of cookery ; se Z 
dietitians ; tea room; Red Cross. Teachers from Clark Universit 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions, . Catalog. Opens Sept 
1924, MISS MARY E. SMITH, Secretary, 158 Institute Road 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 








~ 
HILLSIDE wows! Goon. 
One hour from New York. Girls from all 
parts of country. Four residences, schoolhouse, 


gymnasium. Prepares for all colleges. 
Special courses. Outdoor life. Horse- 


back riding. Gymnasium, Catalog. 
a R. Brendlinger, A. B., a 
ida Hunt Francis, A. B., 
Principals 








HOWE=MAROT 


Thompson, Connecticut 
Country Boarding School and Junior College 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 


Junior College; Special Courses designed 
for girls who have completed secondary 
school work. 


Outdoor sports; summer and winter. 
Catalogue on request 
Address 


Mary Louise Marot Principal 








MErskine School 


Advanced Study for Women 
who are not in College 


Residence Houses 


For Catalog Address 


Euphemia E. McClintock, A.M., 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














Contents of 
The Red Book Magazine’s 
School Section, July 
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Physical Education 
Secretaryship 
Special Schools 











TR Mary G {jon School 


| 


| white-tiled swimming pool, Write 





MIDDLE = ATLANTIC STATES 


College preparatory al gen- 
eral academic course for girls not 
going to college. Special work in 
Music, Art, llome-making, Dra- 
matic Expression, Current History 
and Literature. A country school 
in a college town near Philadel- 
phia. All outdoor sports. Horse- 
back riding. New gymnasium with 


& @ 





for catalog. Address 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. CRIST 
Principa 
Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Also Wildcliff, graduate school, and 
Seven Gables, girls 6-12 








DARLINGTON 


For Young Women 


Since 1851 Darlington has been 
developing personality, vitality and 
efficiency among young women of 
the nation. Beautiful 60-acre estate. 
Junior College courses in Person- 
nel Engineering, Secretarial, Do- 
mestic Science, Physical Education 
and Cultural Arts. College Prepara- 
tory or High School courses. Gym- 


nasium, athletic fields, swimming 
pool, bowling alleys, riding and 
dancing. Catalog. 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 
Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 











THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
Alvan R. Grier, President P.S. Moulton, Headmaster 


Healthful location 
in Alleghany Mts. 
School park land of 
100 acres. Six Mod- 
ern, homelike build- 
ings for 100 girls. 
Thorough prepara- 
tion for college 
entrance examina- 





“The Mountain School” 


tions held at the school. Liberal courses for girls 
not going to college. Exceptional Faculty. Strong 
Music Dept., with unusual equipment. Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, Domestic Science. Gymnasium and Swim- 


ming Pool. Athletic Training and Dancing. Main 
Line Penna. R. KR. Illustrated Catalogue. 
Address Registrar, Box 155, Birmingham, Penna. 














Miss Sayward’s School 


In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. 
vidually studied. 
vanced Departments. 
Seience and Secretarial Courses. 


Each girl indi- 
Junior, College Preparatory, and Ad 
Art, Music, Expression, Domestic 
All outdoor sports. 
Swimming. Horseback riding. Thirty-second year. 
Write Dept. R 


Miss S. Janet Sayward, Principal Overbrook, Pa. 
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CEDAR CREST A college for young women who 
appreciate life on a suburban 
campus, with modern equipment and commodious dormitories. 
Degree and certificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, 
Household Arts, Music and Expression. New Department in 
Religious Education and Social Service. 
Wm. R. Curtis, Litt. D., All .P yt i 











‘MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
AND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Foupded 1742. Junior School 
Art ‘ome Economics, 

Canis and Book of y Views on 
President R. Reimer, Box R. Bethiehem. Pa. 


B. A. and B. 8. 
Non-Sectarian. 


College. 
xpression. 





RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B. 's. degrees. Address Secretary, 

RussELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 








PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


23rd year. Located midway between Albany and New 

York on the Hudson. Alumnae bungalow on campus. A 

campus of over four acres. All outdoor sports. Sleep- 

ing porches. Graduates in all of the leading colleges. 
ohkeepsie, N. Y. 


tsa 


| 
| 
/ 
! 
i 
! 





school for young women. Faculty 
by years of selection. Many graduat 
occupy positions of responsibility. 


ciency. 


and city training. 
partments, College Preparatory, 
Art, Magazine Illustration, 
Fashion Illustration, Physical 
tion, Expression, Home 
Public School .Musie, 
Normal Gymnastics, Normal 
Gymnasium. Large 


new Pipe 
Rates moderate. 


Catalog. Address 









An established cultural and practical 


VERY young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual effi- 
This is the aim of Beechwood. 
It combines the advantages of country 
Junior College De- 
Music, 
Design, 
Eduea- 
Economics, 
Secretaryship, 
Kinder- 
garten, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. 
Organ. 


Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Phila 




















HARCUM 





SCHOOL 


For Girls Bryn Mawr,Pa. 10 Miles from Phila. 


A home school emphasizing college 
aration. Special academic course for girl 
not going to college. Two-year 
course for high school graduates. 
and Art under noted artists. 
college town. New stone buildings, 
grounds. Athletics, riding. 
dress 


prep- 


s 


graduate 

Music 
Located in a 
i large 
Catalog. Ad- 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B. L., Head 


of School, or Mrs. May Willis, 
Principal, Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


B. P., 








BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 





~ BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED 
tain Hill in mountainous district. 
pares girls to enter all certificate 
leges without examination. Also finisl 
courses. 
tic Science, Costume Design, 
Decorating, Secretarial, Social Train 
Chaperoned visits to New 
New 
Horseback Riding, Tennis, etc. 

= half usual rates. For CATALOG 
Views address: Mr. and Mrs. C. N. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


on Fe 


-Penn Hall Schee! 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, A: 
Domestic Science, Secretarial Courses. 
privileges. AH outdoor sports. 
swimming pool. Rooms with 
each year spent at seashore. 

Rates, $900. 


Catalog and views. Address FRAN 





York C 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
About 


for Girl . 
Aim - Full Development of True Womanhood 
Certificate 
New gymnasium and 


private bath. May 
Work not interrupted. 


S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


The Mountain School For Girls 
>) near New York and Philadelphia 


un- 


Pre- 


col- 
1ing 


Music, Expression, Art, Domes- 
Interior 


ing. 
ity. 


and 


WYANT, 


t, 


K 











The K NOX £232 


Intensive Coll 
Varied Outdoor Life. 


Pre Eoretorz_s and Advanced Courses. 


Must RUSSELL Tite, litustrated Box R, Cooperstown, N. ¥. 





LINDEN, HALL, us 


All outdoor sports, gymnasium and swimming pool. 


Attractive and wholesome home life. 
Equipment thoroughly modernized. 
Courses: College Preparatory, Academic, 
Art, Home Economics, Music and Secretarial. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. 
Separate Junior and Intermediate Departments. 
Mtlustrated Catalog upon Request 


F. W. STENGEL, D.D., Box 137, Lititz, 


Pa. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 











**4 Good School for Girls’’ 


P Close, personal touch and instruction for each girl. 
4 Thorough college preparation. Six diploma courses. 
Fine democratic spirit, sensible dress regulations, 
happy school life. Beautiful hill country near New 
York. 50 acres. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
5ist year. 

ROBERT J.TREVORROW, D.D., oy a 
Box 94 Hackettstown, N. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
SAAITUTE 





Entrance to Gymnastum 





Starting for a Ride 


National Park Seminary 


For Young Women. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 7. MARY’S HALL 


In a ninety-acre estate in picturesque Rock Creek Park. Nationally A Country School for Girls 








patronized, with complete equipment and large faculty, it is well fitted 

for thorough scholastic, athletic and social training. Two-year Junior Near Philadelphia and New ben 
College course for graduates of secondary schools. Art, Music, Expres- College Preparatory, Gen 
sion, Dramatics, Home Economics, Secretarial courses. Four-year course eral and Post-Gr ay; uate 
prepares younger girls for college or our advanced courses. Every Courses. Music, Art, Do 
healthful outdoor activity. Horseback riding. Swimming pool, gym- mestic Science, Secretarial 
nasiun Glass-covered corridors connect all main buildings. Every girl Gymnastics and outdoor 
forms frie ndships and helpful associations in one of the eight charming sports, including horseback 


club houses. References required. For illustrated catalog address 
REGISTRAR, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


riding. 
Catalog and book of views 
on request. 
MRS. JOHN FEARNLEY., Prin. 
Box 420, Burlington, N. J. 
































































} Colon g A, A on — _ - eran re a — with an 
e e t atmosphere 0! ule efinement at “ulture. 
2 ~ — “d oobien ntia <A ae = des . Washington offers many unusual advantages in art ‘ 
ashingtor BUSSES SAEEEeS Grae Gile exhibits. concerts, social and governmental activities, 
academic, college preparatory, col- Gymnasium and tennis courts contribute to health A fu ily. aan member of oe Association of Col- 
legiate, ~' ane domestic science, and happiness. For catalog, address noes pn Rang —, ey t_,- A.B. 
retarial an yusiness training. E nd B.S. courses, the latter including four years o 
emnaction ™ athletics, gf Sesto en MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal Eome Economics. nent course in 
r re i education - 
Attractive social life with | 1908 Florida Ave. Washington, D. C. caro Ho x oy — Art and Ex 
cultured home _ influences. buildings. 125 acres. 





For catalog, address 


Miss Jessie Tru- 
man, Associate 


Our own farm and 
dairy. 


Martha Washington Santen For catalog, book of 


views and terms, apply 
Ly 























Principal, 1535 Sar Young Women LL.D President, Box 
Eighteenth St. Occupies beautiful estate. Advantages , Frederick, Mary- 
Washington, D.C. , of cityand country. Junior Collegi- — 
ate and High School forms. Secre- 
tarial courses. Household Science. 
Music, Expression, Art. Outdoor 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | Address the Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 
Courses: College Preparatory, One Year Intensive | a 
Training for Examinations. Two year college 


qpanee, Basie. Ast, 2. ~ aa Domestic Science, | CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Educational Resources of Capital Utilized. ’ Unique advantages of the national coop are enjoyed | 


h year. Students from 45 States. | at this residence school for ur senator or | 
Catalog and full information on request. congressman about Chevy C! 4 » et write for 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2107-09 S St., Washington, D.C. catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 





Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D.O. | 











KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL | write THE RED BooK MAGAZINE ra ROBE ERTS -BEACH 


For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dramatic 


art; other art, academic or college subjects may be Camp information. Be sure to state lo- | wm ph, Ey ee 
elected ne. ecooeding te, gmount, % work taken. eation desired and age of camper. lege preparation. General Course.” Music, Art 

Sever j se. All y ry schoo 
7st New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.c. | 33 West 42nd Street, New York City | only 6 tailes from Baltimore. — 











= ————— - Box 250, Catonsville, Md. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


G A RR SON FORES T COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
OL FOR GIRLS 
































Chartes Street Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. Affiliated with the 
atholic Otivet tt y of A America. Regi d by the U: of the 
Bait well eq In the be autitul mat Spring Valley near | State of New York and by the Maryland State Board of Education. 
‘imore "rel aes. enera inishing, Intermediate, usic 
Are Courses. Horseback Riding and §; Cate HIGH SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR Daranren ENTS : . : 
So MARY Monchinere Livinastox, Box it, Garrisva, Md. | |_Restbenr anp Day Puri _Address the Secretary | in the school you wish to enter this fall. 








eae — | It is disappointing to be rejected by 
the school you have selected, merely 


MARYLAN D COl I EGE | because its application list is closed. 
d Avoid this by enrolling now. 








1853 for Women 1924 If you are having difficulty in select- 

: . | ing a school, our Department of Edu- 

pSaetee in Green Spring Valley, ten miles cation will be glad to give you its 

from Baltimore. Twelve-acre campus. assistance. Write at once, giving full 

Modern fireproof buildings. Outdoor Athletics. details. Enclose stamped return en- 
Swimming Pool. Strong Faculty. Four-year velope to 
courses leading to all degrees. Two-year ; 

course leading to certificate. Personal super- Sie Reseee, Ragen Saasten 


vision. Catalog on request. | THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Veo g inane” Box 7-R Lutherville, Md. 33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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WARRENTON 


Country School 


For Girls 


Situated near Washington, in the 
beautiful Piedmont Valley. College 
Preparatory and Cultural Courses. 
French is the language of the house. 
Home atmosphere. The school is 
planned to teach girls how to study, 
to bring them nearer Nature, to in- 
culcate ideas of order and economy 
and offers a fixed rate. Write for 
catalog. 

MLLE. LEA M. BouLicny 
Box 53 Warrenton, Va. 











VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, 
Music, Art, Ex- 








ba pression, Domes- 
tic Science, Jour- 
nalism, European 
and American 
College and Uni- 
Instruc- 
tors. Athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 

Mattie P. Harris, 








Box F 
| Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
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SOUTHERN STATES 








For GIRLS AND 
ARD-BELMONT aims to 


preserve for its students the 
graciousness and dignity of 
Southern social life as well as to 
insure to them the best academic 
training. It achieves its purpose 
of fitting young women for home- 
making and home-management, 
for business or professional life, 
and of having them carry into 
any of these spheres simplicity, 
charm, and social grace. 


Special courses covering four 


LETTTISTTTTTITTTTITITTIIT TIT IITIIITTTIIIIIITIIIt) 


Belmont Heights 











WARD-BELMONT 


WARD-BELMONT 
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YounGcG WOMEN 


years preparatory and two years 
college work. Conservatory ad- 
vantages in Music. Strong depart- 
ments in Art, Expression, Physical 
Training, Domestic Art and Secre- 
tarial work. 

Extensive grounds, fine equip- 
ment, swimming pool. The school 
maintains a private country club 
and school farm for week-end 
visits. Application. for 1924-25 
should be made as soon as possi- 


ble. For booklets address 


Clits ii iiitit ii 


Box 4, Nashville, Tennessee 





























Southern Seminary 
A School of Character 


For girls and young women. In the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia. Ten miles from the world- 
famed Natural Bridge and historic Lexington. 
Courses: College preparatory, four years; seminary 
and collegiate, two years; piano, pipe organ, voice, 
violin, expression, art, commercial and home 





economics. Sports: Outdoor and gymnasium; 
mountain - climb- ifty. 

ing, horseback Fifty-seventh year 

riding and ca- 

noeing Healt 


Vista, Va. 














For Young Ladies Established in 1842 Staunton, Virginia 
Term begins September 11th In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Courses: Collegiate, 
4 years, A. B. Degree; Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science. Athletics—Gymnasium and Field. Catalog. 











Fairftos Hall 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains, 4 hours from 
Washington, 17 minutes from Staunton. Two main line 
railroads. College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, 
Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 
Beautiful, homelike building, 35 acres. Lithia spring 
water. Our own stable of horses and golf links. 
Tennis, basketball, water sports. Terms $525. 
For catalog address 
John Noble Maxwell, 
President 
Fairfax Hall, 
Box B, Basic, Va. 










CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. _ Est. 1884. Junior Colleg 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 build- 
ings ates $200—S750. Catalog. 

Dr. i. W. Malone, Pres., Box R, Cleveland, Tenn. 











Fort Loudoun Seminary “Wisi” 
or udgoUuUn OeMINALyY virginia. 

For Girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
College Preparatory, and Business courses. Music, Art, 
Languages. jomestic Science. Gymnasium, swimming pool, out- 


door exercise. For catalog, address BOX 280, Kath- 
arine 


Glass Greene, Pres. 


° * 
Science Hill School. Founded 1825 
A college Preparatory School for Girls. Piano, violin 
and voice instruction. Athletics. Physical training. 
Will celebrate 100th anniversary June, 1925 All for- 
mer students requested to send present addresses, 
Mrs. W. T. densaaie Prin., Box 7218, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Margaret Hall FOR GIRLS. College Pre- 


paratory and General Courses. 
In the heart of the Blue Grass near Lexington. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 27th year. Episcopal. 
Gymnasium, tennis, basket ball. Write for catalogue. 
Miss Sara McDowell Gaither, Principai, Versailles, Ky. 








[Virginia esl 7 
fame 9) lege 






For Girls and Young Wcehes 
27 States 4ist Year 


Beautifully located in the mountains. High School 
and Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Home Economics, Secretarial courses. Large 
campus. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. New dormitory with private baths. 
Rate $500. For catalog and view hook, address 
H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 145, Bristol, Va. 

















Columbia Institute 


A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 


Junior College, four-year High School, 
special courses. individual wor 
Fully accredited. For 90 years it 
has combined the charm and dignity 
of the South with the highest schol 
arship. Athletic games, tennis, rid- 
ing, swimming. Delightful environ 
ment. Moderate rates. For catalog 
address 





Box M, Columbia, Tenn. 











The President, 
Memphis 


St. Mary's Tennessee 


hop Thomas F. Gailor, President Board of Trustees. Home and 
Day y Senos. Primary — Co! ange. 3 qeenacator ae sic. uae timate. 
Outd P unds odern buildin: imi epro 
men va is Vidlon Aug ita Loomis, 1257 Poplar Bivd. 








62nd Year “HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS” $700 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 












J unior College aol Finishing Louse 
School of Distinction—Historic Location 
Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H. S. Grad- 
uates, Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses. “Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Gym. National patronage. 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 








FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Gainesville, 


Georgia, 50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Standard courses leading to the degrees of A. B.,B.O. and Mus. B. Special students in 
music, oratory and art—household economics—secretarial branches and physical culture. 

Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, thirty states represented—non-sec- 
tarian, seven fraternities—Homelike atmosphere, democratic spirit, Student Self-Government. 


Combines best features of School, Club and Home 


Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 
pool. Healthful climate in the 
riding, boating, etc. For particulars address 


buildings, including or to-date gymnasium with swimming 
foothills of the Blue | 


idge Mountains. Outdoor sports, 


BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Georgia 



















“VIRGINIA PARK’’—overlooking the 
city of Bristol in the healthful mountain 
climate of “Old Virginia” Courses: 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun 





ior College; usic, Art, Dramatics, 
Journalism, Secreterial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De 


velopment. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. References required. 
Early application advised. 














Modern new buildings, every 
Health record 
Horse-back 
are 


54th Year. 
room has a bath attached. 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. 
riding, Swimming, and Gymnasium 
given to every pupil without extra st. 
100-acre campus with beautiful lake and 
water sports. For catalogue and book of 
views address: 
w. . Martin, Ph. D., 
Box E, Bristol, Va. 


Pres. 








Gulf Park College 


By -the-Sea 
A Juntor COLLEGE for Young Women. Na- 
tional patronage. Ideally located on coast of 
Gulf ot Mexico. Two years college, four years 
high school with highest standards. ecial 
courses in Art, Music, ression, yen 
Economics, Secretarial w ~ $ 
Spacious campus blooms with semi-tropical 
flowers, magnificent trees. Delightful climate 
permits outdoor sports all year long orse- 
back riding. Swimming. Complete modern 
equipment in classrooms and dormitories. 
Gymnasium. Sen for catalog and view 
book. Address 
GULF-PARK 


Box W, Gulfport, Mississippi 














A Girl’s school of- 
fering a broad va- 


ASHLEY HALL 


riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Modern we Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 


Catalogue. Addre: 
Mary V. MeBee, M. A. Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 
@xford College Gr 
xyor 0 ege Women 
Class A Junior College and High School 
School of the Old South 
maintaining that standard of 
1850 womanhood for which the 1924 
South has always been noted 
Music, Art, Expression, Business, Household Arts 
Accommodation for one hundred young women 
in residence. 
Endow ment and gyts permiu unusual 
Address PRESIDENT, Box B, OxFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


tuition rates. 





CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ANDO, FLOR 
Rt. Rev. Gissenet yes “ "President, General 
and elective courses. Faculty 17. Single rooms. Beau- 
tiful location. Climate makes outdoors the gymnasium. 
Terms $500. Address President, Cathedral School, Or- 
lando, Florida. 


BONN-AVON,® 


Developing cultured. 
ful climate. oro gga 


Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 
intelligent women in a mild, health- 
i and Upper School. 


Superior advantages fusic and Expression. 
Catalog on request 130 Oakland St., San Antonio, Tex. 
Carrie J. Estes and Walter Dunham, Principals 





Westmoorland College 
For girls and young women. Primary, Grammar, 
School grade. Two year Junior College Course. 
courses in Art, Domestic Science, Susiness, 
Expression. Athletics. $400. Catalog. i 
E. R. Stanford, Box R, San Antonio, Texas 


343 

good schools and camps listed in this issue. Read 
the announcements carefully and write to the 
schools that interest you hey will gladly fur- 
nish you with additional information. 

Or if your problem is difficult, let us help you 
with our personal knowledge gained from visiting 
hundreds of camps and over a 1,000 schools in 
all parts of the country. There is no charge for 
this service. Write giving full details and enclose 
stamped return envelope. Address 

The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 


High 
Special 
Music, 














COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





— +. . 
Illinois Woman’s College 
A distinctive college. Trains for leadership. Courses 
and degrees fully recognized by A. A. U. W. Physical 
Education. Only women of ability and good health who 
want the four-year course are accepted. Address 
Hlinois Woman’s College, Box D, Jacksonville, tt. 








A college of distin- 
guished graduates, 


77 years of fine traditions 
and high standards of schol- 
arship. A.B., B.S., M. 
degrees, Majors in Educa- 
tion, Art, Social Service, 


Music and Secretarial course. A campus of ten 
w acres on Rock River, 88 f miles from Chicago. Gym- 


Home Economics, 


nasium with swimming pool. Al! girls partic petetn athletios. 

Anintimate college with many stndent activitie: 

Founded in 1847 for Modern Women 
Write for catalog and book of views 

Ws. A. Mappox, Pu. D., President, Box 28, Rockrorp, ILu. 

















The Red Book Magazine 





PACIFIC COAST 


The Westlake School 


FOR GIRLS 
333 South Westmoreland Avenue 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





Residence and Day School. College Prepara- 
tory and College Courses. Accredited to c 
leges East and West. Beautiful location. Grounds 


Four tennis courts and 
open-air swimming pool. Unusual advantages 
Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. 
Catalog on request. Address Box N. 


Jessica Smith Vance, Frederica de Laguna, Principals 
School of 


Cumnock Expression 


Beautiful high location with sweeping view of moun 
tains, city and distant sea. College courses in Lit 
erature, Art, Languages, Journalism, Story-Telling. 
Oral and Dramatic Expression. Academy (accredited 


comprise eight acres. 











High School), Junior School (all grades). Musical 
department. Resident students over 14. For catalog 
address HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 


5353 West Third Street Los’ Angeles, Cal. 


Marlborough School for Girls 
5047 West Third Street, Los Angeles 

_ Boarding and day school. 35th year oper 
Sept. 30. General and college preparatory courses. 
College certificate rights. Special advantages for 
Music, French, History of Art, etc. sJeautiful 
modern buildings. Open air study rooms. Out- 
door life throughout year, Grameciom, basket- 
ball, tennis, horseback riding. Address 

Mrs. Luther Drake, Pres. or Miss Ada S. Blake, Prin. 


























ae ee 
The Anna Head School Dosing -— 
graduates ad: 1 without i to all olleges usi 
accrediting system. Students prepared for college - oard exam 
tions. Post graduate dept. Also primary and_ int e 
departments. Miss Mary E. W ILSON, 
CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Box R. Prin, 





THE ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY 


Tacoma, Washington 


An Episcopal school for girls founded in 1884. New 
$500,000 building ready for occupancy September 1924. 


Campus of ten acres overlooking Puget Sound. College 
preparatory and general courses, Intermediate and pri- 
mary departments. Music, art, home economics, secre- 


tarial courses. All athletics. Limited enrollment. 
Miss Adelaide B. Preston, B. L. Principal 








NORTH CENTRAL. AND WESTERN STATES 


All Saints School 





A delightful home school for girls, where 39 years 
of high endeavor have produced happy, cultured, 
successful graduates. Junior College to Gth grade, 
inclusive. Fully accredited High School. Large 
faculty_insures individual attention. Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Athletics, Swimming. Investigate 
this unique school. Episcopal. For literature address 


MISS EUNICE PEABODY 
South Dakota 


HILLCREST 


Miss Davison’s School 


A COUNTRY HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 5 TO 14 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Sioux Falls 








Box 4-R 














GRAFTON HALL 


A recognized Academy and Junior College 


FOR GIRLS 


Music, Art, Secretarial Department, Dramatic Art, 
Home Economics and 7th and 8th grades. Modern 
buildings with unusually beautiful grounds, Limited 
registration. Athletics and many student activities. 


Illustrated catalog sent upon request. Address Registrar. 
Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
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Lindenwood 
College 


50 minutes from 
St. Louis 
One of the oldest, best- 
established and most pro- 
gressive colleges for women 
in the Southwest. Two and 
four year courses leading 
to degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Fine Arts and Vocational departments. 
Music School offering unexcelled 
advantages 
Special courses in Home Economics, Art, 
Oratory and Business. 138-acre campus, beau- 
tiful dormitories and equipment, modern in 
every respect. Gymnasium, swimming pool 
and golf course. All sports. For catalog and 










view book address 
JOHN L. ROEMER, D. D., President 
Box 1024 St. Charles, Missouri 
Founded 1827 

















GLEND ALE Superior, distinctive, old, attrac. 


tive boarding school. Limited to 
50 young women, from best American families, admitted on finest 
credentials. Junior College, high school and special courses. Fully 
accredited. Wonderful location. Many advantages, activities, sports. 
Flat rate $1000, includes music. Dr. T. FRANKLIN MARSHALL, Pres.. 
Box 5, Glendale, Ohio. (Suburban to Cincinnati.) 


LENOX HALL ror cirs 


Six acre estate, beautifully landscaped. College Prepara- 
tory, Special and Advanced Courses. Music, Speech Arts, 
Household Science, Playground. Outdoor Sports. For 
ao address: Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, President, 

x 1022 Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 


The Kenwood Loring %2"53: 


A boarding and day school in the finest residence section 
of Chicago. College preparatory and general courses. 
50th year opens Sept. 15, 1924. Write for catalog. 

STELLA G. 
4600 Ellis 











RUTH DEMENT, Principals 


LORING and 
jicago "Phone Oakland 0737 


Ave., Chi 


- FERRY HALL 


College preparatory, general high school and advanced courses. 
Special instruction in music, expression and domestic arts and 
sciences. Ina well-known eee on Lake Michigan, 28 miles 
from Chicago. For catalog, a 


Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Prins ‘Box 331, Lake Forest, tl. 


ELM WOOD *n22t,Fon 
Einders oo Slee Dim Bhat. sont a 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL {3,023 


letics. Near bathing beach. Summer school. 
en 5028S Sheridan Road, Chicago, til. 











TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR | 


College parati with certifi privileges. General course 
for girls not going to college. Wanenal opportunities in Music 
and Art. Fireproof buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
Horseback riding. For catalog address 
Miss Fredonia Allen, Principal 








Indianapolis, Indiana 


AKELEY HALL A School for Girls 


Healthful and picturesque location on —~ Michigan. 
College preparatory and general courses. Individual at- 
tention. Outdoor sports and systematic physical train- 
ing. For illustrated year book address The Principal, 
Mary Helen Yerkes, Box 345-R, Grand Haven, Mich. 
OAK HAL St. Pau!’s Distinctive School for Girls. 

Tistyear. Boarding and Day. College 
preparatory, general, ag ny e courses. Music and 
dramatic arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big 
new gymnasium, Num rs limited. Attractive home life. 


Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals 
582 Holly Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 


















California 


offers unusually fine school advantages both 
academic and oo ow, The representative 
schools on the Pacific Coast have been visited 
by the Director of this Department. The 
Pacific Coast schools listed in this issue 
page 12 for girls and page 20 for boys are par- 
ticularly worthy of your patronage. They 
invite correspondence and investigation. From 
our intimate knowledge we will gladly help you 
choose wisely. Give Tal details and address 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 

















NORTH CENTRAL. AND WESTERN STATES 





STARRETT 
School for Gi 1r I Ss 


4ist Year. Academic,College Preparatory and Junior 
College Courses, Fully accredited. perative with 
University of Chicago; prepares for all Colleges and 
Universities. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and 
Art. A Home School in our 
own modern fire-proof build- 
ings, located on Chicago's 
finest park Boul. All Ath- 
letics. Fall term begins 
September 17. Address 


Mr. Gerard T. Smith, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Burt wees A 
Principals, Box 24, x 
4515 Drexel Boul.,. Chicago 








[oo School for Girls 


BOX R, COLUMBUS, OHIO : 

Preparation for College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions. General courses. A school that is strong on 
fundamentals. Work of each girl separately planned. 
Much individual attention. Small boarding depart- 
ment with home-like atmosphere. Large day school. 
Up-to-date equipment with modern educational meth- 
ods. All healthful sports and games. Upper and 
Lower Schools. Est. 1898. Head-Mistresses, Alice 
Gladden, A.8., Smith College; Grace L. J. McClure, 
A.B., A.M., Bryn Mawr College. 




















Frances Shimer School *"%je: Cole 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
new college dormitory. Campus 25 acres. College 
department two years with diploma. Four years 
academy work. Home Economics. Music. Art. 
Hockey. 72nd year. Term opens September 10, 
1924. Catalog. Address 

Rev. ye. P. McKEE, Dean, 
x 653, Mt. Carroll, 
iifinois 








3 
ST. MARY $ SCHOOL 
Episcopal) Knoxville, lil 
om Year. Trains girls of ef 
denominations. Aceredited Col 
lege prep. Also Advanced Coursea 
Music, Art, Secretarial, Home 
Economics. ‘Social Service.” 
Ages 13 to 21 All athletica 
Moderate rates. 
Also near by:—‘‘St. Margaret's” 
for younger girls, 5 to 2 years; 
motherly care. 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 














Academic, 
industrial Arts, and 
Vocational Courses. 


Scientific Observation and Special Instruction. 


HELENA T. DEVEREUX 





DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
A Special School for Boys with Faculty of Experienced Men 


Separate Schools for Older Girls and Young Children. 
For Catalog and Appointments Address 


Box R 


Health and Home 
Life, Recreation and 
Athletics. 


Sixty-five acres. Tutoring Camp in Summer. 


BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 








EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be successfully developed by individnal training. 
BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE LKS 
Three Separate Schools. 50 acres. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ Schools, Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
FORTIETH 
For children whose pemeeg ys elopment has not 
progressed normally. 
E. A. Farrington, M. D., Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Box 125 Haddonfield, N. J. 


A Southern School 2427" 
A private school for nervous children, or those retarded 
in mental development. A country home school. En- 
rollment limited to 25. Individual attention. Ideal 
climate all the year. 

Mrs. Cora Bristol-Nelson, Box R, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





HILLBROW SCHOOL 


For Children having Adjustment Difficulties in Schoo! or Home. 
Scientific Eovelpment of the Individual under trained, 
experienced staff. Medical Direction. 

DR. FRANKLIN H,. PERKINS, 16 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 





Schermerhorn Home School 
A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction, 
MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports, 30- 
acre estate. 
ALICE M. MYERS, Principal 
HAZEL G, CULLINGFORD, Ass't Principal HALIFAX MASS 





SCHOOL. FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
LOG CABIN HEIGHTS, MACON, GA. 

. Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 

. Uses speech exclusivel in all d 

. Provides an ed most i methods. 

Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing pupi!s 


OUR CLIMATE (S IDEAL 











We DLEY 2’ Individual Schoo? 


i] nal attention and Se 

Fee erg ad site we Ticats the regular schools.  Acadom 
lustrial, Cultural. 

MRS. J. R. R. HEDLEY, 


Reside 
GLENSIDE, PAs, (22 mi. from Ph 





J. R. HEDLEY, M. D., 
nt te 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


Tor girls of retarded development. Limited 
enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles 
from Boston. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 
81 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. 





For Nervous and Backward Children 


A private Home and School on a beautiful Country 
Estate in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
Seven Buildings—Cottage Plan. Write for illustrative 
Catalog. Or. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 


E. Haydn Trowbridge, M.D. 
2829 Forest Avenue NSAS CITY, MO. 











SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


—HOLMEWOOD— 


A junior = in ig boys and girls 
tol 

In the hill country, 40 wb as from New York 
City. Every facility for wholesome, happy 
life. Expert instruction. Beautiful grounds, 
modern buildings. 

$70 a month covers every expense 

MRS. L. S. TEBBETTS, New Canaan, Conn. 














—— RIVERSIDE ACADEMY — 


One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
(3 to 10 yrs). Individual Instruction, Home Surround- 
ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

ltuMsON. NEW JERSEY 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN | SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
” ———— — - FOR YOUNG MEN. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES — 


RAND RIVER INSTITUTE ~— “ 


Ninety-fourth year. Prepares boys and girls for college and for useful, well rounded 
lives. Large endowment, splendidly equipped Lo Athletics carefully supervised. Strong 
departments in Music and Expression. Kate 

Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box ez, “Austinburg Ohio, | near Ashtabula 
2 = a 




























Y The CAZENOVIA 
Save a Year | | rounaca 194 SEMINARY 


On Lake Owahgena in noted health region. Co- 

IN A SCHOOL where mature men and women educational with strong vocational courses for girls 
of serious purpose can study without embarrass- College Preparatory and finishing courses. Outdoor 
ment or delay caused by the presence of children. athletics } special —— age — 
. we Prepari igh Schoo Squivale eparate dormitories for Juniors. “atalog 
Fn te mame = vw Ss pea ‘ae Charles E. Hamilton, D. D., Pres., Box R, 

’ geod a Cazenovia, New York 

ates hold high rank in universities and in com- 


mercial positions. 
Excellent opportunities for those wishing to _ - C SC 


work their way through school. 


Write for Catalog | S C H O O L S 


Pittsburgh Academy Selecting College Preparatory Boarding School 
Established 1882 for Boys. Established 1870. 
531 Wood Street Pittsburgh, Pa. Specializing in College or University prepa- 
Th S h | ration. Stands for sound academic training, 
é Cc OO true physical development, self-reliant man- 
hood. Boys in small classes receive individual 


TI ated pe! . ‘ og attention from specialist instructors. ( -omplete 
ne training, association and environ- navy outfit. Winning crews and teams result 


a ; 4 f Ss hool 
ment experience uring school yea from superior facilities and a fine sc 
pe ced duri g& sch sos spirit. Certificate privileges. Numbers limited. 


lay the foundations for success or Special Tutoring School, October-July. 
failure in future life. The selection of Under experienced teachers. Send for catalogs. 
F. B. CHAMBERLIN, Director 


Ge or o e ~ Cc h oO ol the wren best suited to develop each Gee Sk Stee or te 


individual therefore should be a matter 









































o-educational. Prepares for college or business. . . . P 
Broad thorough courses. Manual training, debat ot thought and thorough investigation. 
ing.- journalism, household arts, citizenship. On 


high ground in beautiful country, 25 miles from This is especially true of boarding Sera oe + 


Philadelphia. 227 acres of woods ar nd fields along 











the picturesque Neshaminy Creek. All athletics. schools which prepare for college and 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool Skating Pond . 
Endowed. Low rates. For catalog address for life, but it also holds good for 
GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal : 
Box 300, George School, Pa. schools of professional and special 








training. 


The Red Book Magazine's Depart- 
KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY ment of Education has helped many 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 112th 






ee  —————— 
A Boys’ School in the Hills of Ulst-r County, 
New York. Primary through College Prepara- 
tory. Business course. Work and play carefully 
directed for the advancement of the individual 


pear opens Sept. 17th. High elevation. Eight buildings, 100 acres. hundreds of parents select the || boy. A real boys’ school—active outdoor life. 
‘arm. Separate dormitories for gir!s and boys Yew Gymnasium : , 
Playing fields. Outing club for winter sports. Address Charles school for their boys and girls, also Send for catalog. Address 


Aiden Tracy, A. M., Headmaster, Meriden, N. H. 








RAYMOND RIORDON, Box R, Highland, N. Y. 








many young people who have appealed 
to us to find a school where they can 


WESLEY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE | procure just the right training for a 


Co-educational. Junior College with Preparatory and | 




















Elective Courses. Music, Art, Business. Advantages of chosen occupation. The same service | 
State Capital. Best environment, home atmosphere. Mod : . x 
ern equipment. Gymnasium, athletics. Send for catalog is at your disposal. | OSSINING-ON HUDSON, N.Y. 
Henry G. Budd, D.D., Pres., Box R, Dover, Delaware | _A school that really fits boys for hi her education or business. 
W ’ ‘il College preparatory with bigh standar academic work. Small 
- e wi l gladly help you make a selec- ctagece, Sages individual p pattcion ie Military Sabhe. together 
a “They wi physical culture an a etics culcates man earing at 
Cc HIN CADEMY tion, if you donot find a school in these a ee ee ne ee ee 
U S G A M pages which seems to meet your needs. William Addison Ranney, | A. M., Prin. 
60th year begins September 17th. Graduates in forty leading col- . ant ao sea eS —— 
leges. eg hee teeny = high ee quamuatee. Exceptional Our information 1S based on data ob- Ss I LVE R BAY SCHOO L 
health rord. New ad istration building with gymnasium. od- aine ore ‘ rncite > 
ern equipment. Coeducational. Terms moderate. tained through personal visits to rep- Cader Gientons Gf Stieee Gar  Aececiet n 
emtation on . - . '. nder spices ilver y Association, no 
H.S. Cowell, A.M.,Ph.D., Principal, Ashburnham, Mass. resentativ ' schools in all parts of the conducted for profit. Prepares boys for college ‘while 
. Oo , , » laying broad foundation tor Christian character and 
¢ agra d “ — —_— helpful leadership. ae, seamen of A gee my certificate 
we nee ata on tne fo owing: type privileges. fealthfu iving with outdoor work and 
De ankli . sperts. Manly type of sportsmanship. Athletics 
Dean Academy, Fran — Massachusetts of school you wish —college prepara- boating, winter sports, tennis, fishing. | camping. 
A o, there: d effi: t trai: j f , a — . a Modern buildings. Adirondack charm and beauty— 
Eel fea eed oleae” Chace tory or general academic (in the case | | 1600 acres of lake shore, and mountains. | Catalog. 
3 e t ns, 25 to $5 r year. § jal course in do- . slire ali , J 
Reeth nace. hor catalog and information adress of a boy military or non-military), | | | Ass iN, Biycon-Lake Georse: New York” 
HUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master finishing, post-graduate, business, | 


technical, secretarial, art, music, dra- commana Kelvin School ave 
matic, dancing, etc.; location in which 331 West 70th Street, New York City 
THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL j be . : 20th year. Expert preparation now for the College 





Samarkand, N. C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) sia wish school ; approximate amount Board examinations. Write for information 
_ School home for children 6-14. "Healthful climate, || you plan to pay per year for board | | Tel. Badicott3#6 " _"G. A-L. browse, Headmaster 
Specis a an ) aca a ys e.: . : 
needs Young comenvae ~ Recitations and tuition in the case of a boarding Kyle Sc Schoo = Ag Bag? Boeatiful loc za 
limited to four pupils ngraded. school, tuition only for schools of First prize winner competitive military drill 71st armory. 
Be he: : N. Y. Fine athletic field—-outdoor gym. “‘Your school 
special training; exact age of pro- looks so homelike’’—visitors’ expression. Summer camp 


JUNIOR COLLE ren ; + i the Catskills. DR. PAUL KYLE, 
NA Z ARETH ACADEMY spective pupil, religion, and previous wie? 23, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York _ 
A Catholic home school for young women and girls, education in detail. Enclose a stamped K O! iI J A Boarding School for 








conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph . , 4 add : > q 
separate sc rol retur envelo > ¢£ g SC caus Oys, emp asizing charac- 

BARB oO U R H A L L for small boys. . . ee ee Seen! ter building, sound schol- 
Addsose THE DIRECTRESS, Nezereth, Michigan arship, physical development. 17th year. On Post 
om The Director, Department of Education Road, 22 miles from N. Y. City. Address H. J. 
— KUGEL, Prin., Harrison (Westchester Co.), New York. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE the STORM KING Schoo 








Founded 185. College Preparatory and General » 
Courses. A true home school with Christian atmosphere. 33 West 42nd Street, New York City Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1667 
Athletics. Music. Send for Booklet. 7 a A Pre eagive Pafeoe Brepesegety a 








, " Janvear Dz - ' Catal d Book Vi R 
Edwin P. Brown, Box RD, Beaver Dam, Wis. Alvan E. Duerr, + oH a4 Gonmentl ya N. ¥. 
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NEw YORK 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A ScHOOLOoF DIsTINCTION 


CorNwWALL-on-Hupson 
New Yor«x 
® 


Brig.-Gen, Mitton F, Davis, D.S. M. 
Superintendent 











MILITARY ACADEMY 


Pre-eminently a college prepara- 







tory school. Certificate privileges. Com- 
plete, modern equipment. Separs ate build- 
ing for yourg boys, 9 to 13. 91st year. 


C. Bucher, A.M., and Charles A. Robin- 
son, Ph.D., Box R-7, Peekskill, N. Y 


| i> Da Gn. f 
SCHOOL for Boys 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


2% miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “Trv- 
ing’’ country. 8th year. 
Master. Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equip- 
ment. repares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Address 

_ Rev. J. M. Furman, L. H.D., Head Master, Box 932 _ 932 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A Boarding School for Boys. Preparation for the Leading Univer- 
sities. Athletic Training for Every Boy—Equipment Unsurpassed. 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia. Catalog on Request 

T. R. HYDE, M. A. (Yale), Box R. Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY 











atmosphere. Ideally Located in the healthful mountainous 

region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty: Small Classes; 

Serene Athietics: Gymnasium, All Outdoor Sports. Address 
rtis E. Coe, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual instruction 
in college preparatory and general courses. New fireproof build- 
ings with large sunny rooms. Cottage dormitory system. 
Athletic field. Moderate rates. 

ARTHUR E. _BROWN, Headmaster. Box | R, _HARRISBU RG, PA 


119th year. Amidst 
Bellefonte Academy ;,.! hunting grounds and 
fishing streams. 11 teachers for 100 select boys. 
Strong athletics. Tennis. -mile track. Golf links 
available. Concrete pool and ‘anaes pond. Catalog. 
James R. Hughes, A.M., Fis saan *85, Headmaster 




















A finel i 
Gettysburg Academy jong carne’ 
for 100 boys. Modern, homelike buildings. Beautiful and 
healthful location near the mountains. 
1 sports. New swimming pool. Separate Junior Dor- 
mitory. $400 to $500. 98th year. Charles H. Huber, 
Litt.D., Headmaster. Box K, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
Wayne (Main Line of P. R.R.), 
St. Luke’ s School Pa. The beautiful location, exten- 
sive grounds, patronage, experienced instruction, moral influence, 
make an unusual appeal to parents and boys. College or business 

preparation. — school for younger boys. Bookiet 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 

JESSE E. PHILIPS, A.M. Asso. H 
A SCHOOL OF 


ERKIOMEN opporttnity 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Excellent Record in College and Business, Al! 
Athletics. acres Campus. Moderate Rates. 

Separate Junior School with Home Cre. Address 
Oscar S. Kriebei, D. 





iy 


Athletic field. 





Founded 
1868 Seven weeks’ 
A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home | 


MEEKSKILL F Tena onerous 


| Complete preparation for ee ms 
| gressive methods. 


For catalog, address the principals, John | 


years under present Head | 





| 
| 
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a) 





A school with ideals and characteristics 
conducive to progress and happiness. In- 
structors carefully chosen. Gymnasium. Win- 


ter and summer camp. All winter sports. 





} NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Alexander H. Mitchell, Principal. 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


20 miles from Boston 





Horsemanship. Locatien accessible, health- 
ful, beautiful. Mitchell appeals to the young 
American boy and the thoughtful parent. For 
catalog and complete information address 


Box R, Billerica, Mass. 








Powder Point School 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. 


snappy athletics for every boy. 
and gives strong 
Number limited to sixty. 


for college 


PHILIP BOVIER HAWK, Ph. D., Headmaster, 88 King Caesar Road, DUXBURY, MASS. 


Clearest understanding between boys and masters. 
general courses. 
Convenient to Boston. 


Clean, 
Prepares 
Schools—Ages 8 to 18. 


Thorough instruction. 


Senior and Junior 


Write for booklet. 








miles from New York City. 
Small classes. Pro- 
Well organized athletics. Constructive 
Summer Session of 


physical training. Age limits 8-19. s 
T. Cochran, Norwalk, 


8 weeks. For booklet address W. 


Conn. 


RIDGEFIELD 


school in the foothills of the ey 
fimited to a boys. Six forms. College 
preparatory. Two hours from New York. 
oa endid health record. 
THEODORE & JESSUP, Headmaster, RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 





SUFFIELD A School for Boys. 3% hours 

from New York City. Thorough 
preparation for college or business. Complete equipment. 
Department for young boys. klet. 


Hobart G. Truesdell, Pd. D., Litt. D., Principal 
13 Main Street. Suffie Suffield, Conn, 


~ ROXBURY _ 


A College Preparatory School for the Individual. Expert Tutoring 





Methods. Classes limited to five. Organized Athletics. Champion | 


Football Teams. W.L. 





Ferris, Di . Cc 





The Westminster Summer School 
at The Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 
individual work on college examinations 
and intensive training in methods of study. Gymna- 
sium, tennis, swimming pool. Athletic fields. 

Raymond Richards McOrmond, A.B., Yale, Headmaster 

















-CURTIS- 


A School for Young Boys 

Forty-nine years of training 
boys in self-discovery and cit- 
izenship, by father and son. 
Amply equipped plant, in foot- 
hills of the Berkshires. 2% 
hours from New York. 30 boys 
from 8 to 16. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. CURTIS, Assistant Principal 


Brookfield Center, Conn. 


‘Tabor 


On Buzzards Bay 


Preparatory School for Boys. In- 
teresting cruises and nautical 
training supplement individual at- 
tention and thorough aca- 
demic work. , 4 
W. H. LILLARD, A.M. 
Box 16, Marion, Mass. 





























Write THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for 
| Camp information. Be sure to state location 
| desired and age of camper. 


33 West 42nd Street, 





New York City 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys. $1,000,000 equipment. 


Tuition, $1000. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 











LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


In beautiful, rag 9g Groton. 
Boys from 11 to 19. An old school with a new equip- 


|ment. A New England schoo] with a broad outlook. A 


home school with high standards. Howard A. Bridgman, 


Principal, 12 Main Street, ae Mass. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY _ 


Prepares for the demands of college and the duties of 
life. 5 brick buildings. New athletic field. Academy 
farm—250 acres. Limited enrollment. 
GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, M.A., Headmaster, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 














DUMMER . ACADEMY | 162d year 


A preparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
Wholesome country location. Carefully directed ath- 
letics. Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper 
and Lower School. Moderate fees. South + Ganate. Mass. 











Massachusetts, Boston, 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 

















KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


Boys’ College preparatory. 22 miles from New York. 
Upper and Lower School. 
Address HEADMASTER, Box xR, Essex Fells, N. N. J. 








SCHOOLS IN MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE 





boy’s needs. Complete 





Allen-Chalmers 


A country school for boys, nine miles from Boston. Military efficiency 
with the family life of the cottage system. Successful graduates in 
leading colleges and technical schools. 
equipment. 

THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., 425 Waltham Street, W. Newton, Macs. 





Athletics graded to every 
Upper and Lower schools. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES WASHINGTON, D. Cc 


PEDDIE 


An endowed school for boys 


Near Philadelphia 
and New York 











Fifty-ninth year 





————s = Established 1893. A special technical school with concise but comprehensive course in Electrical Engi- 
= — neering. Non-essentials eliminated Thorough knowledge of underlying principles emphasized. Theory 
= and practice are closely interwoven in class-room and laboratory. 


‘pounur aot ette:| | Electrical Engineering in One Year 


did traditions, fine ideals and 

















excellent academic work Ac The course is designed for earnest. ambitious young men of limited time and means. 
credited by the New York State } Curricu'um includes mathematic mechanical drawing and intensive shop work. Stu- 
Board of Regents. West Point dents construct n ng, test electrical machines. Graduates are qualified 
ad haem - "Ge wi : | to enter the electrical ‘field at once 
= anna pos. oe . ag. eae Bliss men hold responsible positions throughout the world. Thoroughly equipped fire- 
tion for College Entrance Board proof dormitories, dining hall, laboratori and shops Prepare for your profession in 
Examinations Ferms include the most interesting city in the world. Send for catalog. Address 
two ‘ am ar “4 1 four high 115 Takoma: Avenue Washington, D.C. 
school grades eddie is gen 
erously endowed and offers su- 

rior advantages In Instruction 
i cam: Raed MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
rates. OU-acre campus. Catalog | 
Roger W. Swetland, LL. D. 

Headmaster 


Box 7-F, Hightstown, N, J, 
we grty: ve he 
































— 7 
1 | 
A College Preparatory School with boys. Extensive campus in the hills 
a military system that develops manli- Well-planned recreation and athletics. 
Fa 0 gee ois Ys ness, obedience and honor. Business Swimming pool, athletic fields. Write 
e — course. Separate school for younger for catalog. 
Invites Your Personal Investigation || | ' 
GE elie NE Sey GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
LOCATION EQUIPMENT Box 97 Manlius, New York 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
ATHLETICS | aaa Seabee aes gases -. 
Separate Lower School es 
For Catalog address | 4 S h / 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster |} | cnoo 
Box S Blairstown, N. J. for Boys 




















Kiskiminetas Springs School, affectionately 


The known as Kiski, permits boys to grow up out- 
of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland over- 






















looking river. Teaches the 
TUTORING SCHOOL boy, how to study, to rec- Preparatory School for Boys 
ognize and develop his own | ; , . 
Has cede anenin, | Here in this Pennsylvania School, an earnest 
College Preparation i —_— fod’ tochuienl boy learns the Real Business of Living from an 
Distinctive Methods No Cramming school. All sports. Gymnasium. experienced corps of teachers. Send for catalog. 
Unusual Record of Success Swimming pool. — go W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A. 
‘ A course. Bowling alleys. “or F. H. SOMERVILLE, B. S. 
Faculty of Experienced and Successful Specialists catalog, address, Box $42 Sen 06 or 
YEAR ROUND SESSION | | Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President 
Boys may enter in October, February, July or August. Saltsburg, Pa. 














Catalog, B ets, Referer n Request MARS 
“Edgehill,”” Princeton, New Jersey More Than I usand Boys Prepared For Some Sixty Colleges in 
PE NN the Last ae five years. ideally: jeemen in Southern Penn- 
| sylvania. C rE ete Medern Equip 
O | i Student iaksy scl and nd Athietic Teams 
ff, ulgers Sreparalory Ahool Ss< HOO! . E. M. HARTMAN, a. So? Be Priecioel, Bex R, Lancaster, Po. 


Healthfully located in the hills between 












Courses leading to admission to best colleges by , ; 
exam. or certificate. 158th year Experienced New York and Philadelphia. Prepares 
teachers working understandingly with boys develop ‘¢ for college, technical school and busi- 
— SI w Hiome-like cottage dormitories. Many _ ness. Four-square development— 
cultural opportunities. Strong athletics, including y 
swimming. New Gymnasiun What is your boy’s the Pennington idea. College trained 






masters. Separate JuniorSchool. Modern 

gymnasium. 10-acre athletic field. 

Francis Harvey Green, A. M., Litt. D., 
leadmaster 


| 
| 

age and aim? Write for catalog | 

| 

| a 

La Box 20 Pennington, N. J. 

| 

F 


R. B. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, New Jersey 





























The young boys’ school —7 
to 15. Modified military train- 


tad : FOUNDED — BETH LE, H EM 


Preparatory School 


PRINCETON fAsranarony scuoot 


ing and discipline, just enough 


More than 1800 boys prepared for college in the 





to inculcate habits of obedience Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
, last 45 years. 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class or- The records of these boys in college have won the 
FREI HOI Dat SCHOOL a. ~e — ——— > Special = ntion endorsement of the leading universities, many of 
to athletics and moral welfare New gym. 5Sist year. which offer scholarships to Bethlehem boys 
: TARY For catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. J. Admirably located in the Lehigh Valley. Extensive 


Grounds. Modern Buildings. Athletic Field, Gym 
nasium, and Swimming Pool. 





orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. 








The school with the personal touch. le = ] A country boarding 
42 miles from New York, 66 miles from Severn School school for boys. Separate School for younger boys. 
Philadelphia. For catalog, address Ideal location on Severn River near Annapolis. Prepares Reasonable Rates. For Booklet ‘‘Preparing for 
MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN 1 eee. hype aah me one “eo a College at Bethlehem Preparatory School,”’ address ° 
Freehold, N. J. thorough work given and demandec udents taught how 
Box 718 4 to study. Water sports and all athletics. Limited to JOHN M. TUGGEY, Headmaster, Bethlehem, Penn. 








| 50. Catalog. Rolland M. Teel, Ph.B., Prin., Boone, Md. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 

















ctl — etki 
PENNSYLVANIA] |. 1: 
The Military School— 
Military College Moker af Men 
One hundred and two e 
years of service O-DAY education is recognized as something more 
; than dates and facts. It has to do less with superficial 
College courses and degrees pouring out of information upon youth—and more to do 
in Civil Engineering, || with fundamental molding an building of character. 
Chemistry, Commerce and ]) The ancient Greeks were wise in this matter of boy- 
Finance. rearing. The greatest civilization the world has ever known 
was attained by a system of education under which every 
Separate preparatory || boy for at least two years of his life was given a course 
school for younger boys. practically identical with that given by our best military 
: schools of to-day. Through this training he acquired the 
CHARLES E.HYATT 1. disciplined will, the power of endurance, the sturdy physique 
President and the moral qualities of loyalty, responsibility, devotion 
Box 128 Chester, Pa. to duty that become the citizen no less than the soldier. 





Modern military schools recognize the value of these 
qualities. Their plans are designed to inspire and develop 
them. Academic work is more successful when carried on 
in the atmosphere of thoroughness, fidelity to duty and 
promptitude of the military school. Studies are made more 
effective by proper physical development and robust health 
that come with military training. 

In a military school a boy learns to be as thorough in the 
classroom as on the field. He is held to a high standard 
of accomplishment. Lessons are done with the same pre- 
cision and orderliness that obtain on parade and in quarters. 
The invaluable habit of finishing what he has begun 
operates everywhere. 


—— describing himself as an “incurable pacifist,” 





ordentown 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation 
for college or business. 


h.-.- 
B 
Efficient faculty, small 
classes, individual atten- 
tion. Boys taught how 
to study. Supervised 








athletics. 40th year. 
For catalogue, address 
Before Atter—p> 


COL. T. D. LANDON 
Principal and Commandant 











Coe See = =— ean nS Dr. Frank Crane, the well known author, recently said, 
a a of i E 
3 ing f Vv 
Newton Academy, 8%°,, NEWTON. N. J. There should be military training for every boy in the 
for boys. 71st year. 2 hrs. from N. Y. City.  Beau- United States. | 


titul location. 1000 ft. elevation. Thorough foundation 
for college or business. Individual attention. Horses and 
ponies for boys’ use. Gym. All sports. Moderzte rates. 
Catalog. Philip S. Wilson, A.M., Prin. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools has as 
its members preparatory schools that give full and ade- 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY | quate preparation for college. They also meet certain 
A high-grade Prepa ry school f Boys. College | 1 i i 

entrance, Business "and. special commen Ideal location, overnment requirements in equipment and standards of 

A ee ge ed military work and have one or more army officers detailed 


Wenonah, N. J ih 
Mi 87th year. In the mountains 
Carson Long Institute 544 hours from New York and 
6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 
labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School, 
paca camp and chock June § to dope 2, piss Peet | Published by The Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 
x 


18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


Bo: 
NAZARE ACADEMY 
A Historic School with up-to-date Administration. College Prep- 
aratory and Busin Courses. Junior School. Gymnasium and 
Pool. Moderate Rates. Illustrated Booklet 


Rev. A. 0. Thaeler, D. D., Headmaster. Box 90, Nazareth, Pa, 


to them as instructors. These schools cordially invite your 
most careful investigation. 
































SOUTHERN STATES 





SOUTHERN STATES RETEST he DT —_ 


Massanutten Academy w,.305,2) va. | Fork Union Military Academy BLAC KS TON E 


A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys. MILITARY ACADEMY 





ssthaae ; ¥ rallew Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- College Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 
ee pieee leas ae ae BR a pares for college or business with thorough mili- Best Home Influences. Modern Fireproof Equipment. All Sports. 
Athletics t de trained di ector Music. 26tl yaek: $500. tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- For Booklet, ** How the Boy Lives,’ address 

vn eward i. Benchoff, "A M.. Pd.D.. ‘Headmaster. tian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new bar- COLONEL E. S. LIGON, PRESIDENT, Box H, Blackstone, Va. 


racks, gymnasium, etc. Complete equipment for 





Tu elo Military Institute aJl sports. Aided and ——— by bo Dept. R 
: 0. T. C. 27th year. Send for catalog. 
Hills of Mississippi. Vicinity of Birmingham, Memphis and New hice _ 
Orleans. Select. Ideal home. Limited enrollment. Small Member of the Association at Miktary Colleges 
classes. Individual attention. Well equipped, modern, swim- : 
ming pool. gymnasium. All athletics. Junior department. Address The President, Fort Union, Va. - f 


Terms, $400. Geo. W. Chapman, A. M., Ph. D., Box 53, Tupelo, Miss. — = = — Military Academy 


JEFFERSON ‘MILITARY ACADEMY (Roller’s School) 


Chartered 1802, Endowment makes possible rate of $350. Member of the Association of Military Colleges and 
A homelike school for 70 boys. Indiviaaal instruction, hools of the United States 
Accredited, Outdoor sports all year around. In hill coun- A modern school with a country location in the 
try of Mississippi. Seven hours from New Orleans. — For famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed 
catalog address The Registrar. Washington, Miss. by the Virginia Military Institute and other uni- 


SEND US THE BOY | versities. Army officers detailed by the War De- 


- ; partment. Junior R. O. T. C. $300,000 plant 
and we will return you the Man 


with absolutely fireproof barracks. All modern im- 
Every boy recites every day in every class. Teacher to 

















provements. Splendid athletic field and campus of 
560 acres. Cadet band of 25 pieces. Able faculty 

















every 20 boys. Strong College-bred Faculty. Study, In the mountains. 7 miles from famous White of college men, who take personal interest in the 
Athletics, Water Sports. Separate department for boys 8 | | Sulphur Springs. 2300 ft. elevation. On main boys’ academic work and who coach all athletic 
to_15 with own campus and equipment. line, C. & O. R. R, Station Ronceverte. Mod- teams. Enrollment limited to 275. Boys from 
Pea = .— k and Catalogue that tells you what ern equipment. $125,000 new additions, inching feesty-toes ~ aay og i oo ho Ler me 
want to know. gymnasium. Thorough preparation for college or ns September 18th. ates . For catalog 
= GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, business life. All athletics, expert coaches. Board address 

: R 6, Gulfport, $8. and tuition $550. Illustrated catalog. Col. H.. B. Col, Thos. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr.,Prins. 

America’s ba Open ~, ye aed on the Gulf. MOORE, A.M., Prin. Box 21, Lewisburg, W. Va. Fort Defiance, Virginia 

year around school. i 
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STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. One of the most distinguished 
schools in America. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies or Business. 





SOUTHERN STATES 





















RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 





FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 
CLOSE study of the boy's peculiari 


ties—his temperament—his ability 
his courage and his ambitions enables 


1,600 teet above sea-level; pure, drv, bracing mountain air of 
the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Separate building and special teachers for 
younger boys. Military training develops obedience, health, manly 
carriage. Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills 
and exercise in open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only 
desired. Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards 
and traditions high. Academy 64 years old. Complete plant, full equipment, 
absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $650. Illustrated catalog free. 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of U.S. 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 


Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his 
proper place in life 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also 
prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical develop- 
ment combined with military training fit 
the boy for the needs of the times. Mod- 
ern buildings, gymnasium and spacious 
grounds for all outdoor sports. $500. 
33rd session opens September 23, 

For catalog, address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 
Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


















RANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY 32nd 
ACADEMY aes Year 


t standards, located 50 miles north of Atlanta, } 
‘ thill he Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea level. 
Thorough preparation for Universities, Government Academies 
or Business. Strong faculty of experienced educators. Small classes; 
close personal supervision; parental discipline; corrective gymnastics. i d 
Junior unit aA O.T.C. directed by active officers of the regular army Describe 
Campus in the midst of 200) acres of forest park: large athletic fields; lake pa 
0 feet w — on two miles jong, boating; swimming; fishing; hunting ’ bya saben 
mountain-climbing; beautiful golf course. Flat rate of $794.00 include sé ini 
board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books, and a weekly spending allowance. Ideal forTraining Boys 


For catalogue, address Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. In Character and Scholarship’ 4 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. 5S.) 








Endorsed by leading educators. New buildings 
improved facilities. Highest moral surroundings. 
R. . under supervision U. 8. Army officer. 30 
Lt 8 south of Nashville. 

i It will pay you to read our catalogue 


BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 






























Box 10 Spring Hill, Tenn. 
school where orderliness, respect their best achievement swimming pool, cinder trac! | 
or government, and the desire to Sound government Modern buildings, science lab | ewe 
make good replace recklessness and through sensible re oratories, library. R. O. T. C. Milita ry 
the ‘‘don't care’’ attitude: where straints and incentives Military equipment. Pre 
every boy is put on his mettle to to good conduct. Situ pares for college, government Academy 
measure himself by established school ated in beautiful Sweet academies, and business. Well P he 
standards Established 1874, but water Valley—1300 feet pleased patrons in more than Special Training and Development 
moved to new campus and new above sea level. Health 40 states. Investigate T. M. I., 
buildings in 1909. Good name of rec ord unsurpassed a school ae boys make for Young Boys Ages 6 to 16 
school rests on thorough academic Mild climate makes pos good. In wonderful East Tennessee, 1200 ft. eleva- 
work, efficient military training and sible all-year outdoor Our catalog conveys accurate tion. A place of beauty, health and fine study 
physical development, and the spirit drills and exercises. impression of school. Write. conditions, free from usual school distractions. 
of T. M. I. which inspires boys t Athletics, gymnasium, giving boy’s age and grade. For 80 forward-looking boys. Thorough course 
7 in first eight grades. Military training adapted 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, SUPT., BOX 182, SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE to young boy needs—inculcates order, prompt- 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of itude, alertness, manly bearing. Seven build- 





ings, steam heat, electric light, mineral spring 
water. All man-making games and outdoor 


|Chatham Training School || «tivities. Trained nurse and_housemother 
Motto: “Making M Not M > in residence. Exceptional rate of $450 includes 
An accredited | t hool for t A " vag a ~ a oe “ae rw ae everything but uniform. Catalog. Address 
accreditec sreparatory schoo or boys preparatory ool offering the essentials o: ucation without the : 
from 12 years of age up. Write for catalog. frilis. Buildings, equipment and Campus donated by stanch friends. Col. L ee an Head ares 
Ys Valued at $250,000.00. Not conducted for profit. Rate $390.00 . L. L. Rice ident, Box R, ington Springs, Tenn. 
Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box R, Danville, Va. Gitsiog. A. H. Camden, Pr font. 80x R, Chatham, Va » Presiden Blooming ing 


NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL | Millersburg Military Institute MILITARY 
A preparatory school for boys of character and purpose. On the In the heart of the Bluegrass. 32nd year. College RN 
shore of Elizaleth River near Hampton Roads. Supervised out- Preparatory and Special Courses. Small classes. Thor FISHBU SCHOOL 























door sports. S$ I classes. Simple home life ough instruction. Strong athletics. New gymnasium * 
. , or , Est. 1879. At foot of Blue Ridge Mountains. 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, A.B., 1404 Raleigh Avenue, N ee ee ee ee est of W. 
, AB, we, Norfolk, Va. 7 1300 feet elevation. 4 hours west of Washington. 
I. W. R. Nelson, Supt., Millersburg, Ky. Instructor for every ten cadets. Public speaking 


a classes. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. All ath- 
letics. $250.000 barracks, modern equipment, 
absolutely fireproof. Member Ass’n of Military 
Colleges and Schools of U. S. Catalog. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY COLONEL M. H. HUDGINS, Principal 


’ Box R, Waynesboro, Virginia. 
The South's Leading Prep School for Quarter of a Century 


Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue Ridge. Highest standards of scholarship, large, able 
faculty. Graduates certificated to colleges, Annapolis and West Foint. R. O. T. C. under active army 
officer. Member Association of Military Schools and Colleges U nited States. Has Junior Dept. 
for boys 10 to 13 years of age. Operates Camp Highland Lake, in “The Land of the Sky.” near 
Hendersonville, N. C., Julyand August. For catalogs, address Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 
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NORTH CENTRAL. AND WESTERN STATES 








Preparatory in grade, military in organization, 
refining in influence. Trains the character, mind, 
body The patronage is nation-wide. 

67-acre campus of Blue Grass on main line 

railway; 9 stone and brick buildings erected by 
U . S. Government. All manly sports, golf course, 
swimming pool. R. O. T. C. under army officers. 

Thorough preparation for college snd West 
Point on certiticate. English-Business Course for 
boys not entering college. Junior school, Fixed 
charges $620. Send for catalog; give boy's age 
and grade. 


COL. C. E. CROSLAND, President 
Box 304, Columbia, Tennessee 




















[Sibe Snyder Sché 


College Preparatory 
General Courses 
FALL AND SPRING 
In the Mountains of North Carolina on Lake Junaluska 
WINTER JANUARY TO MARCH 
On Captiva Island, Florida, near Fort Myers 
Separate Group for Young Boys 
Write for Lilustrated Booklets, “A Year Round School, 
‘Keeping Ahead in College Preparation.” 
CLARENCE E. SNYDER 
935 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Il. 











New Quintard Hail $125,000 Fireproof Barracks 
SE WANE! kita 
Sewanee, Tennessee 1924 


7 Se PREPARATORY SCHOOL offering 
almost tutorial instruction, widest certificating privi- 
leges, all- athletics and strict military discipline on 
an 8000-acre domain, 2000 feet elevation, in the 
Cumberlands. For catalog, address 

T 


HE SUPERINTENDENT, Box R 














aa dese es os aa 


The Mc Callie School 


Where the honor system really works! Prepara- 
tion for college or gevernment academies by com 





petent faculty, in classes small enough for indi 
vidual attention. Bible taught. Located on famous 
battlefield of Missionary Ridge Military train 


ing. Large athletic field, gymuasium, new recreation 
9g new swimming pool Be unusual a 

J. McCallie, M.A., J. P. McCallie, M.A., 
Roshoasienn For ae address The McCallie 
School, Box R, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








BINGHAM “scicor’ 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


Founded 1793. Removed 
in 1891 from Mebane, N. C., 
to the world-famous climate 
of Asheville. Since this re- 
moval, 40 states and several 
foreign countries have been 
represented in its area of 
patronage. Careful, thor- 
ough training by experienced teachers, R. O. 
T. C. Unit. All athletics. Lower School 
for boys 12 to 14. Address Box R. 

COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
COL.S.R.McKEE, Superintendent 














| 
| 
| 








| Dayton. Recrea- 
tional Camp 
—July and 
August. | 
Write for | 
booklet. | 





- Est. 1844. High School and 
E M Pp: JR Junior College. Scholastic work 
of recognized excellence. 


M I VITARY Develops the boy and trains him 


for leadership by a comprehensive 
system of athletic, military and gen- 
eral activities. 

The new gymnas ium, the most recent ad- 
dition to Kemper’s already fine equipment, 
gives unsurpassed opportunity for all indoor 
sports—basketball, track, tennis, etc. 


Send for catalog. 










: — Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
The new gymnasium, one of the finest in the country. 754 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 











LEXINGTON, MO. 43 Miles from Kansas City 
Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. High School Department 
affords thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, or Busine Junior 


College Department affords two years of regular college work. Separate Grade 
School for younger boys. Government Supervision x. & FT. ¢ 





Fifty-acre u Campus Gymnasium 220 x 55 feet. Indoor Swimming Pool with 
heated and filtered water. Every facility for interesting and developing, in body, mind 
and character, the American growing boy. For catalog, with full particulars, addré 

COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Superintendent 
Box 182, Wentworth Avenue Lexington, Missouri 


Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of U. S. 














































organ ark | 
° e | 
Military Academy MILITARY ACADEMY 
In country surroundings, 14 miles Member Ass'n Military Colleges anil Schools of U. S 
from center of Chicago. 80%, of | Develops red-blooded American manhood through | 
last year’s class entered leading col- carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. | 
“ 300 — ws go as Pia } Equipment and faculty exceptional. | 
yom hee Hens sgn “et: ie oo yor Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 
mphasizes honor, promptitude and | Cc 
leadership Vocational lectures of the President of the United States. College Prepar- 
Teacher-conducted trips to Chicago's | atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitted with- 
art and industrial centers Well out examination to Universities. 
coached athletic activities. Not co <iime ry ; 
ated foe pn . ponoen School ‘Big Brother Plan”’ of government brings boys into | 
with separate bulldog for younger | ! close personal touch with their instructors. Lower 
boys. Catalog. 5 ear i school for smaller boys. All Athletics, opting and 
H. D. ABE LLS Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band and 
Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, 11. Orchestra. Special terms to good musi- 
cians. Capacity taxed annually. Early 
enrollment necessary. Catalog. Address 
| COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
| Box 124 Mexico, Mo. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE | ww .: cothense4 mation bs leet onee 






Thorough preparation for college or 
business. Special attention to phys- 
ical development. Military training 
for healthful bodies and for mental dis- 
cipline. In country surround- 
ings with a big city’s advan- 
tages near. Gymnasium and 
all outdoor athletic sports. 
Rates conservative. 40th year, 
For booklets, address, Col. 
Orvon Graff Brown, President, 
Box 243, German- 
town, Ohio. Near 


Sumner Schoe 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Boys taught “‘how tostudy.” : cf 
Graduates enter college without exami- 

nation. Also business courses. Charactertraining. Ne ne RN — = 
APPLY EARLY. CATALOG. Address: President. | wie i ao St 


M 1 L ITAR YY 
INSTITUTE 

History—Ninety years of success in edu- 
cating boys. 

Organization—College preparatory and 
academic. Small classes. Lower school 
for younger boys. 

Athletics—Gymnasium, Swimming pool. 
Systematic instruction. 

Location—Suburban. 1000 ft. elevation, 

he for catalogue 
A. HENSHAW, Supt., . 
| Box 27, Coiteve Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 











YOUNGER BOYS, 7-16 years 


In hill country, 1000 ft. 
above sea level. One hour 
from Chicago. Faculty, plac 
ing boy values before book 
values, seeks to develop mind, 
body, morals, manners. Our 
idea': ‘For every Todd boy 
a good citizen.”” Address 


Noble Hill, Principal. 
Box D-4, Woodstock, III. 














Lake Forest Acadian for Boys 


NON-MILITARY HONOR IDEALS 
DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY—diploma admits to 
ALL certificate universities—also preparation for Y ale, Princeton, Har- 
vard, etc. 66th year. An endowed school, not for profit. Friendly co-oper- 
ation between faculty and students develops character and good com- 
radeship. Modern buildings. Thorough physical training and all athletics. 
One hour north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. Fa? Catalog address: 


Recitation Building 








John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 156, Lake Forest, Il, 
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“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 


Above 
emy 
baseball 
put 
St. 
ing their 
minds, ar 

The op; 


profited are open to any 
to 


willing 
learn the 
the thrill 

St. Joh 
men who 
hey are 
to combir 
understan 

lace 


guidance ¢ 


teams, 


themselves 
ohn’s system and are 


are the Captains of the Acad- 
football, basketball, crew, 
and track. These lads have 
in harmony with the 
already reap- 
reward in sound bodies, alert 
nd qualities of leadership. 
vortunities by which they have 
boy who is 
co-operate, who wants to 
joy of overcoming, to feel 
of accomplishment 
n’s training is in the hands of 
have made it a life work. 
specialists. They know how 
1e sympathy with force, and 
ding with firmness. 


your boy under the inspirational 


fithese men. Send for catalog. 


Box 16-G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


| Ht. Johns & 


EPISCOPAL 


Boys 6-13 
Near Chicago | 
ae Life 
Christian influence Individual jattention Modern Bui ildings. 
Campus ! Ope 00 per 


Separate } nn ieesieusene » tn 


REGISTRAR 


Military 
ary 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


EVANSVILLE 


‘= ed. iecantionn, 
WISCONSIN 


NORTH CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES _ 


Northwestern Military 
and Naval Arademy 


| | 70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Prepara- 
tory School and Junior College. Its distinctive ad 
vantages will interest discriminating parents and 
appeal to the virile a = who enjoys ath 
leties, outdoor life, ete. 


Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Sust. ‘Lake Geneva, Wis. 














SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
which stands for sound scholar- 
ship and virile manhood. Has 
the experience, traditions and 
ideals of 60 years. Military 
training, all athletics under 8 
coaches—16 buildings, 240 acres. 
Business course. Summer school. 
For catalog address 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 














LOS ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 


Superior college preparation in healthy climate and 
American environment of a real Western Ranch. A cow 
pony for every boy Limited to 20. Address . > 
Connell. Director, Los Alamos Ranch School, Box R, 
Otowi, Sandoval Co., Mex 





New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of 
lege work und 
ademic, 
swimming. 
Bracing air, 


military 
R. 
dry climate. 


COL. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., 


Member of the 


distinction off 
er the most favorable 
and physical training. 
O.T. C. Altitude 3700 feet. 
A caval 


All 
100. 


ry scl 


Association of Military Ce 


Balanced program of ac 
sports, 
Outdoor life 
Every boy rides. 
Box S, Roswell, 


ylleges and Schools of L 


ring exceptional high school 
conditions. 


and junior col- 
including polo and 
the year round. 
Moderate rates. 


New Mexico 








PACIFIC COAST 








PAGE 


Military Acad 
A big school for little boys 
Page stands itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
adapted to-young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, suecessful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
and encouragement for their 
boys at Page This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 
The catalog will surely interest 
Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, 


in @ class by 


California 











OUTDOOR LIFE FOR THE GROWING BOY 


$1200 includes steamer from San seanetoes and 


return, uniform, books, board and tuition 
100 Acres, Modern Buildings and EN 


Athletic 
Courts. Sea 
Easter camping 


Theatricals, 
chestra, School Ne 
Hiking, Military AY 


Alw: 








F ields, 


Dancing, 


LD ry BLACKMAN. HONOLULU. TH 


Tennis 
Sw imming. 


Running Trac 
and Fresh Water 
in Kauai. 
Moye 28, 
-wspaper ** 
ledals and prada my 


R: adio, oe Club, 


Camping, 
* Military Band. 


ays Summer in- Hawaii 
X< ee 
Taiovad 1 Facult. 


School for __ sate Boys; 


it 


t Fy 







MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Or- 


| fluences 





Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your boy 
staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor life. 
Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Academy 
fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. Physical 
Culture, Football, Teunis, etc. Swimming Pool. High 
Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and character. 
Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in separate build- 
ing. 47th year opens in September. 
Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX F. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Cal. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School -Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swim- 
ming pool. Supervised rifie practice. Summer term and ca . 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alte, Cal. 
PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 





College Preparatory. Accredited Separate Junior 
School, grades 5 to 8. Modified Military System, Un- 
denominational with Christian influences. Register any 


time. Summer Camp in High Sierras, both cultural 
and ——— Catalog. Camp folder. Address school 
R , Box 12-R, Pasadena, California. 


San a Army and Navy Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian in- 
soos aes water sports all year. Summer ses- 
sion, July 1-Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Capt. Thos. A. 
Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


SEALE ACADEMY (Military) 


Comfortable buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded 
park to live in, a gymnasium and seven-acre athletic field 
to play in, and all in the matchless climate of California. 
Accredited to the Universities. (Catalogs. Grenville C. 
Emery, Headmaster, Box R, Palo Alto, California. 


——HILL ‘MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Portland, 
For manly boys. The oldest 
west. Primary through college preparation. 
alogue on request. 


of 





'o 
aiken in the North- 
Cat- 

















MILITARY 
ULVE ACADEMY 


For hard study and manly sport—unsur 
passed equipment for both. Parents appre- 
ciate the splendid college preparation and 
the superb physical development that comes 
with Culver training. The magnificent fa 
cilities for riding, golf, sailing, all sports, 
appeal to the boy’s enthusiasm and interest. 
Catalog. Address 


The Dean’s Office, Culver, Indiana 




















A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson 


wery Day 
} Thorough College Preparation. High- 
est ideals of Christianity, honor, scholar- 





ship. Military training. Wholesome out- 
door life on 40-acre campus. Two beautiful lakes 
water sports. All athletics. 
Separate Junior School. 


afford 
Interesting summer school. 
For illustrated catalog address. 


. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, S. T. D., Rector 
Box 240, Howe, Indiana 








Pillsbury Academy 


An endowed college preparatory school for boys. 80 
per cent of graduates go to college. Individual instruc 
tion. Supervised dormitories. 16 acres of well-kept 
lawn and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. Unusual 
facilities for athletics, including swimming, tennis, 
track and field sports. Military drill. Rate $700 
illustrated catalog address 
| , MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal 

Box 3 


97-C, Owatonna, Minn 














EPISCOPAL 
A home school 
Its happy family life 
Thorough and efficient trainin 
that brings out the best there is in the boy. Military 
All sports. Small classes. Parental care. For catalog 


address Box C, Faribault, Minn. Jenkins, Headmaster 


EPWORTH MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


For boys 6-21. Superior instruction through the 
grades to college preparation. Fully aceredited. Upper 
and Lower schools. West Point system of military drill 
develops promptness, courtesy and manliness. Personal 
training with the wholesome atmosphere of a Christian 


St. JAMES SCHOO 


for boys of the grades. 
distinguishing feature. 


is a 

















home. Gymnasium. Spirit of good sportsmanship in all 
athletics. For catalog address 
Col. F. Q. BROWN, D.D., Supt., Epworth, lowa 





ELGIN ACADEMY — 69th year 


Preparatory school for boys with unusually high record 
for passing college entrance examinations. Gymnasium, 


swimming pool, athletic field. Athletics for every boy 
under expert coach. Endowed, permitting moderate rates. 
Ad dress Karl D. Stouffer, Supt., Box R, Elgin, Ill. 





NARGA Military School 


| ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
| suuloned buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 


Endowed—hence half usual expense. Catalog:— 
COL. J. R. ‘BITTINGER, ‘Supt., Dept. R, ONARGA, ILL. 


THORP 


Beautiful mile bluff location, 
Small — Onif ‘orms. 


es from Chicago. 
Pelican Lake, Wis. Address Suneee, Lake Forest, 





Academy for 


Boys under 15 
Lake Michigan 
Semi-military 
Summer C: amp at 


Cata 
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Music, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS, (AND DANCING 


pee a | . 
$SSSSSSEESESELEEEEELELEESES: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY | She 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
The leading Institution in America for 
Dramatic and Expressional Training. 

SECOND SEASON OF SIX WEEKS’ 

SUMMER TEACHERS’ COURSE 


in Stage Craft, Play Directing and 
Advanced arheg ay Technique 
f 14 


Next regular Term starts October 27 


Also Deamattc] Extension Courses in o- operation. 
wi COLUMBIA UNIVERS OF CINCINNATI 
Trustees: Daniel Frohman tikes Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder Because of its liberal endowment you ean secure instruction at the College of 
Core and information, all courses. Music under noted artist teachers at reasonable cost. 

Room 177- S, CARNEGIE HALL, New York You will find inspiration in a eity nofed for its musical and artistic achievements 
esses idddiaaaaddddaaad 995 The college and dormitory adjoin the great Musie Hall where Cincinnati's famous 
aati + May Musie Festivals and Symphony Orchestra Popular Concerts are held. 
Collegiate, General, Preparatory and Publie School Courses in Music; Opera, 
SS 1) i Theory, Composition, Modern Languages, Dramatie Art and Public Reading. All 

a ovens courses lead to degrees. 
UNE Ee ™. ADOLF HAHN, Director _ ALBINO GORNO, Dean. 


Z/ DIRECTORS ~~ ‘rite for catalog, terms, ete 
OPERA-SPEECH : spits 
Alan Dale COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


Wm. A. Brady - 
Honey Miller rt Opp. Washington Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ster_ Joan 

ney SOUBSE ASSURING WM 
.. ste A SPECIAL SUMMER YER, Warne Fm CATALOCUE, 
> ae oa State Study Desired tq SECRETARY, 


43 West 72Z°St. NY. EXTENSION 2-— 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 








CHALIF , 
Russian Schoo! | and Dram atic Art~ : 


of DANCING 


Art | 
| . ms 
mane = Teachers’ locum. aoe a Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
ng | anc ‘ersona ses. ill 
“1 admire your onerey and work."’ | | Private instruction with each — {|||} Theory, Public School Music, Orchestral Instru- 
ae fame a PaviovA. ih course. Advanced courses in Ens- —_ oeeag Art and Dancing. 

on ee | lish. College courses in Literature. | ertificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. Su- 
163-165 West 57th Street, N.Y. | Pedagogy and Languages. Grad- | | perior Teachers’ Training School, Eminent Fac- 

uates eligible to teach Ne | il} ulty of 100, Master School for Artist Pupils, 

York State Public Schools. Witt | 
nasium, Theatre, Dormitories. Hi} Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, School 
S h { of the The 4 | Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses | for Theatre Organ Pl: aying. Thirty Free ‘Scholar- 
Cc 00 ea re \ under direction of Edward Am- ships. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. 
HRESHOLD PLAYHOUSE || herst Ott, for past ee | Moderate Tuition Rates. Many free advantages. 
edpa 


DIRECTORS years associated with 
_ Lyceum Bureau. One, two, and Send for free catalog and information. 





GEORGE C, WILLIAMS, Dean Scene 





Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 























Cane Tene Mass Guones Anures : Hh three year courses Fall term i] 39th Annual Session begins Sept. II, 1924 


WALTER HAMPDEN ELstE FERGUSON opens September 25th. Catalog. |t!iil Amatenn Conservancy of a 
































RACHEL CROTHERS FRANK CRAVEN Ue = , ; 
a asgg BE gy ow gl {—{"1i5 De Witt Park. Ithaca.N.Y. | — Manin i Cis ale 


Dancing, fencing, voice 
Shakespeare, playwriting, etc. Fall term opens Octo- A 
ber Gi 


For catal dd: “The Director’ 
1230 Fin Avenue NEW YORK CITY Super rvisors of Music 
raining Courses approved by State Educational Dept., N. ee School of Fine & Applied Art 


at nese Academy of Public School Music, associated with FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Begins Sept. 5th. 
the a — Tyga J ere en in | New York Paris London Flerence 
oice ATC lano Ine. aec n y Se. ory orles— * 
“the man who stages the Follies”? ; Gymuasium—Auditorium—Chorus and Orchestra—College | }iterior Spelibocters and Decorations Be ne A ORS? Gieulers. 
Courses in Pedagogy Opportunities for Practice Teach 4 
ing—Regular Faculty and Student Recitals. Special | Address SECRETARY, 2239 Srendwen, New York 
INSTRUCTION IN STAGE DANCING Teachers of Wide Experience and a. re oe | 
begins September 25th. For catalog, address a 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN EDMUND BROWN, Dean, 315 De Witt Park, ithaca, 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS | N. Y. 


rt Booklet “Y" sent free on reques ——--~-- ---—— 
23 ements STUDIOS OF STAGE mUncING, INC. LAYTON | SCHOOL OF ART 


jew York City 
one Courses in Painting and Sculpture; Commercial and Normal Arts 
Interior, Costume, and In ustrial Design. Fall Term begins 


DENISHAWWN ©)! 630034 Ge ; 
Dept. | R. M., 438 Jefferson ee Milwaukee, Wis. 
RUTH ST. DENIS & TED SHAWN SCHOOL OF DANCING an 
wn Courses ear Open, me BOSTON, MASS. “49th year begins Sept. 29th 
Catalogue on Request. JANE EDGERTON, MGR. 
327 West 28th St., Now York SCHOOL OF THE 


|C t f Musi 

i) By on aW. i e' ) of ory — Drawing and Painting—Philip L. Hale, (A department of Lawrence College) 

mi Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION AND y P. Th a Complete courses in Piano, Violin, Cello, Organ, 
A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. 1ompson, A. | 

SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and Chautauqua Charl Grafi F. W. Allen: Voice, Theory, Appreciation, Expression and Art. 
Work. Speech defects, Loss of Voice posi- G ross; Modeling aries Grally, f. ‘Allen; | | Superior Public School Music Course. Normal courses 
tively cured. nd School of Speech | Design- Henry Hunt Clark, A. }. Morse, G. J. for Piano and Voice Teachers. Diplomas and Degrees 
4 Buren, Pa. Mer O1 Oliver. oe tte Hunt. Scholarships and Traveling Scholarships. awarded, Dormitories for Students. Send for catalog. 
— For circular, address CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wis. 


"Emerson College of Oratory » V. BROCES, Manager 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres _ ————— 
aud Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 


Sepa Rew"Deang Wantnatoe Chambers | 93 . Bush Conservatory: ‘ 
LELAND POWERS SCHOOL | 7 CHICAGO 


of the Spoken Word (\& 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. For The Greatest Faculty ever assembled 


coee-1 e DI RECTOR, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. op in any American Institution aap ARTS 
Phidelah Rice Summer School - gt tite : a EXPRESSION M U S I C DANCING 
Word. East Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. The Bun- | gee - @ PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


galow School overlooking the Sea. Courses in expression ? — . , . 
—voice building, gesture, pute speaking, stage art. : Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


setts, ts, Brookline 46,288 © gl eee nae As” 90 Free Scholarships — Complete Symphony Orchestra 
— ‘ he Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining, extensive dormitories for 


of ELOCUTION “ women and men students 
The National Schoo and ORATORY - . Fall term begins Sept. 8th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


= we E pone ae in cteend Bint Hd we ion in America. ‘ catalog describing this great institution andits many advantages, address 
‘ublic aki ysical Training , - 
English, aa atic Art, Professional and ‘Finishing z R. B. SCHWENKER, Redistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Course. Dormitories. For py add ress 0. AKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 2 Chestnut Street. 
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MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


CONCERT HALL MAIN 4 BLDG SOUTH HALL 


ANNEX . AUBURN HAIL OPERA HALL 


CJounded 1867 


A Complete School 
of Musical Education 


Master and Artist Classes. 
Orebestral and Choral ees. Buwtieh and Modern 


School of Opera and Ballet. Dram: 
by the State and leadin: 


atic Art and Bapeensicn Public Schoo! Music Course accredited 
ees at yorreraky of Cincinnati. 


Lenguag: uages 
deal — life on the beautiful ten-acre campus, under supervision of the dire 


Wri 
capertunlitie afer 
BERTHA BAUR, Director, 2612-2692 Highland Ave. at Oak St., 


(fincinnati Conservatory 


‘or illustrated brochure describi 
public appearances, the st 


the —— faculty, courses, 
ntment bureau, ete. 
Cincinnath, OF Ohio. Burnet C. Tuthill General Manager. 


MNlusic 


INCORPORATED 





} 


Ithaca Conservatory | 


No. 15 
ae, De Witt Park 
; = : Ithaca, N. Y. 
Registered with N. . ¥. State Board of Regents. Al! 
branches of music ‘taught. Unusual advantages in 
Concert work. Normal Training classes Practice 
teachers available. Master Courses with world-famous 
artists in all departments tleven buildings, in 
cluding Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio 
and Administration Buildings. Year Book sent on 
request. Two, Three and Four year Courses begin 
with opening of Fall Term, September 25. 


The Marjorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 
2-year 9 course. 1-year Professional course. i term 
1408 i Day & Night School. Dormitories. atalog 


409 R "Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, “D. C. 


| 











Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty of 
ists. High school course or equivalent required. Co 
to degree of Mus. B. — —. _ nte lectual 
advantages of Oberlin Colle 


Send for cat OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Oberlin, Ohio. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


Sith Year. Master Summer School, June 23-Aug. 2. 
Finest Conservatory in the West. Departme nts—Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Cata- 
logue free. Dept. 9, 085 Woodward Ave., 


Detroit, Mich 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Where Students Succeed 
Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities for intensive 
study. Special and Academic Courses in all branches of Music, 
Dramatic ‘Art and Languages ates reasonable. Let our Cata- | 
logue help you. 242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. | 


C 0) L U M B I A ~ COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION AND NORMAL 1890 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1924 
Accredited. Thorough Professional Training. Pul 


lic Speakers, 
Teachers, Chautauqua and Lyceum Entertainers, 


Dramat 
Coaches, Story Tellers. fae = ee rs, Recreational Work 
ers, Teachers of Physical Edu 


Write for catalog, Dept. A, 3358 S. * Michigan Bivd. 


35 special 
arses | 


reer 


log 





Chicago, Illinois 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 








KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL °/° 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
BOSTON 

151 Commonwealth Ave. 
Residence 

90 Marlboro Street 


Registrar’s Office 
and School 


One-year course includes 
technical, economic and 
broad business training, 
preparing for superior 
positions 

Two-year course including 
five college subjects for 
students not desiring col- 
lege, but wishing a cul- 
tural as well as business 
education. 

Seven months’ course— 
executive training for col- 
lege women and women 
with business experience. 


NEW YORK 
247 Park Avenue 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell Street 




















Chandler Secretarial School 


One year secretarial course. Small classes. Individual 
advancement. Constant somens for graduates. Estab- 
lished 1883. ails for boo 

DOROTHY A. ROBERTS, Registrar, 
162 Massachusetts Avenue 


Massachusetts, Boston, 


[Gjrited States 


Secretarial School 
Avenue, New York City 
Secretarial & bh a Training. Ask for Catalog R 
irving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 





| Endowed. 


NWAY owns 

BAND SCHOOL 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private Instruction on two 
instruments; Teachers of national renown; Conducting 
and Band Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals 
under Dean Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra 
Large Band Library. Dormitories. iymnasium. 
Under personal Chesson - the famous band leader, 
Patrick on Cata 

New York 


615 DeWitt Parke Ithaca, 











Lyceum Arts Conservatory (inc.) 
Summer School, June 16-July 26. All branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our own 
building, in the North Side Art Center. large 
professional classes. Catalog free. 


1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 43, Chicago, Illinois. 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
untington Ave., Boston, ass. 


Philadelphia Schoc! of Expression and Dramatic Art 


Professional Stage Preparation. New York Agencies give 
recognition, Courses in Psychology, Personality, Oratory 
Vocabulary, General Culture, Finishing Courses, Danc- 
ing. Diplomas. ELIZABETH L. SCHREINER, Prin. Catalog 
Presser Bldg., Chestnut at 1ith, Philadelphia, Pa 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
Al! branches of music. Conducted only 
students of real ae sical ability and serious purpose 


Catalog on reque 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 


We graduate 


for 





Preparation 
for College 


has become a highly special- 


ized branch of education 
Not all good schools are good 
preparatory schools, and the 
college trained staff of our 
Department of Education 
will be glad to help you 
make a wise choice. 

Please state the age of pu- 
pil, schooling to date, the 
college you have in mind, 
location, and approximate 
amount of tuition. Enclose 
stamped return envelope 
and address :— 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 











BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 

67th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness ness College, BOX 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Study Business in New York City 


Special Day and Evening Courses preparing for Account- 
ing, Advertising and Marketing, Banking and Finance. 
Management and other business fields at School of 
Commerce, Aecounts and Finance. 


New York University, 100 Washingion Square, New York City 














The Red Book Magazine 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 





Business 
Administration 


Complete course in two years, college grade. 
First year—general administration training. 
Second year—elective according to vocational 
tendencies: 
1. Business Management 
2. Salesmanship and Marketing 
3. A ing and Fi 
This program of study enables the student 
to adapt his inclinations and efforts to 
that phase of business in which he is 
most likely to develop executive ability. 
Other resident courses of college grade: 
Secretarial, Normal, Accounting. 
Send for special catalogue to 
1. L. Lindabury, Vice-Pres. 


Burdett College 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FOUNDED 1879 


Eastman School of Business 


Standardized, College grade courses, 
time-tested methods of instruction, 
personal help and vocational service 

University, College and High School student 
may save a year of time in their preparation 
a good position by enrolling at Eastman 
course of productive: resultful training 
counting, ye esas Administration, Civil 
or Secretarial studies New students en 
begin work at Eastman any week da 
tinue their studies without interruption 1 
pleted. (No vacation.) 

If you want to prepare 
than double the salary you 
Eastman special training, 
prospectus. Address: 


Eastman Schoolof Business 
Box 102 Poughkeepsie New York 














yourself to ea1 
would be pai d 
write for our 








Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting ; Business Law; Business English: 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 
classes interested in. 
@L 


WALTON 
ERCE 


New York: 29 West 43rd Street 
Chicago: 272-282 Massasoit Bldg. 





¢ and 
2” or A_ministration, 
ree year courses inJour- 
m. Ask for Bulletin 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


407 Commerce 4, Evanston, mm. 








} This aon Peirce School enters 
— 

many years, the remarkable 
raduates has caused Peirce 

to be “The Alma Mater 
of Successful Business Men.’’ Summer 
School June 30. ‘all Term September 2. 
Write for 60th Year Book. 

Pine Street, West of Broad 
PHILADELPHIA 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
eat: LLEGE State authorized 


aos 





college degree in 
years instead of 4. Co-ed. General 
Also Secretarial Science. 

ice revolt pastas ed the World's Fastest 
Chas. L.Swem Writer of Shorthand—Charles L. Swem. 
Then we placed him as Secretary to Pres. 

Wilson. Gen. Pershing, Vanderlip, and Hines like- 
wire chose Rider graduates. Insure success. Bec ure 

catalog of Director Rider College, Trenton, N. J 




















ers 
ost 
sh; 
ind 
ive 
ve- 
ing 
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UNIVERSITIES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools:—Theology, Law, 

Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training Sehool for Nurses 

University High School 

Fall Session opens September 22, 1924. 
Send for bulletin. Phone, Columbia 7600 


URBANA UNIVERSITY 


(Chartered 1850) 
Junior College 
In Central Ohio— reached by 4 railroads 
Full Junior College courses in Arts and Science. Also 
two years College Preparation. Instruction in Bible 
study and Comparative Religions offered. Oo-educa- 
tional. Under church influence but not denominational. 
Full information and catalogue on request. 


Henry E. Schradieck, M. S. President 
Urbana Ohio 


M4 b 4 : is one of 
Valparaiso University $25.2: 
institutions of learning in the United States. 
Summer quarter begins June 17. Thorough in- 
struction at Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed free. 
Address Dept. 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


LAW SCHOOL “{unvenn 
University 

A one-year course, covering the entire field of American 
Law. Daily Lessons assigned from Standard text-books. 
Not a lecture school. Moot Court twice a week. More than 
4,500 alumni, among whom are numbered two former As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
present or former Chief Justices and Associate Justices of 
many state courts, including those of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Montana, Okla- 
homa, North Carolina and Texas, all three present Federal 
Judges in Tennessee, seven United States Senators, and 
scores of other jurists and representatives in Congress. 
Seventy-eighth year, begins Second Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, 1924. For catalogue, address: 


LAW SCHOOL, Box 24, Lebanon, Tenn. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


—LOWTHORPE 


A School of Landscape 
Architecture for Women 
36 miles from Boston. 
Intensive training for a delightful and 
profitable profession for women. 4 
Courses in Landscape Architecture, Horti- 
culture and Planting Design. 
Address the Secretary, Groton, Mass. 








THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Domestic Architecture and Landscape Architecture. 
A professional school for women. 

HENRY ATHERTON F Rost, M. Arch. 

13 Boylston St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Dormitory near University of Chicago 
os . RS — 

ree Depts. + - mary 
Ill. Playground 
Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. 28th 
year. Opens September 16. Write Registrar, Box 1, 
616-20 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


- 





National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College 


Incorporated and Accredited 
A Non-Profit Institution 


Fine professional training in 
most recent developments in ele- 
mentary and kindergarten work 
covering every phase of child life 
from infancy to twelve years. 


Strong cultural courses. 

Practical experience in teaching. 

High official rating, and endorsements by 
educators, civic and community leaders. 

Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 





six dormitories 
Enthusiastic student body of 380. 
Continuous growth based upon the de- 
mand for its graduates during 38 years. 
High school graduates from 
accredited schools admitted 
without examination. 


Two and three year diplomas, 





four year degree. 


For Catalogue, Book of Views and 
Graduate Roster, address: 


President Edna Dean Baker 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Box 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























: . . ts 
Oberlin Kindergarten - Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
Accredited. Two-year course. Prepares for Kindergar- 
ten and Primary Teacning. Practice Teaching. Ad- 
mission to our residence halls in_order of application. 
For catalog address Miss Rose R Dean, 125 Elm St. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 184 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our 
graduates. State certificate. 26th year. Booklets. Address 

MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


Miss Illman’s Training School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Junior, senior and graduate courses. Primary methods, 
practice kindergartens. Home-like residence. 
T. man, Prin., Box R, 4000 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


Harriette Melissa Mills 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 

Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for Sept. 
and Feb. ~~ residence facilities. Excellent positions for 
° 38 


juates ire: 
Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Principal 
Five R, New York University Bidg., Washington Sq., N. Y. City 


Tbe Fannie A. Smith 
Rindergarten Training School 
Nn ag me ag Bee eg ee 


practice. usual 
athletics and outdoor life. Ca’ . 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1128 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 








American people. 


assist you in making a selection. 
Schools from Maine to California. 


return envelope and address 





You Never Can Tell 


The Private Schools in the United States have collectively grown into a great educational embodi- 

ment. They are the enginery of the superior man-to-be. They are the Eton and Harrow of the 

ey are geared into the life of the American boy and girl, and so geared that 
e child whom we may facetiously call slow or listless at ten, often comes out at the head of the 

class and illustrates the eternal fact that ‘You never can tell.” 

Do you wish expert assistance in finding exactly the right school for your child? We will gladly 

e Staff of our Department of Education has visited Private 


Please furnish the following data: type of school, whether for boy or girl, exact age, previous 


education, religious affiliation, location desired, approximate amount you plan to expend for 
tuition and board, and other facts which will enable us to be fully helpful. Enclose stamped 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS 





‘TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Th preparation in all branches under strong 
f i men and women. 

the most responsible posi- 
tions in the country. High School uates from 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


21st Session Opéns Sept. 15, 1924 


We are now in our new building in a fine resi- 
dential section of Chicago—within walking distance 
of two of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. New Gymnasiums—new classrooms 
and laboratories—new dormitories, All modern, 
up-to-date facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated catalog address 

Frances Musselman,Principal, 

Box 28, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 




















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering attractive 
positions. Qualified directors of 
physical training in big demand. 
Three-year diploma course 
four-year B.S. course, both 
cluding summer course in camp 
activities, with training in all 
forms of physical exercise, recrea- 
tion and health education. School 
affiliated with famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium — superb equipment 
and faculty of specialists. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for individual 
physical development. For illus- 
trated catalog address Registrar 
KELLOGG SCHOOL 

OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 

Box 242, Battle Creek, Michigan 














THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHarRpe, Dean 
Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in 'U. 8. 
Normal Course. Athletic 
Coaching Course. Large 
Faculty, including 
**Jack’"’ Moakley, head coach of 
1920 Olympic team. Unusual 
opportunities for practice teach- 
ing and observation of games. 
Co-educational. Athletic Field. 
Gymnasium. Dormitories. Grad- 
uates in demand. Fall Term 
opens Sept. 20. Send for catalog. 
215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 




















New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
38th year. Fits for physical education, recreation, 
playground, reconstruction work. Appointment bureau. 
14 dormitories and school buildgags on enclosed campus. 
Completely equipped 250-acre"camp on Long Island 
Sound. 1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 





The Sargent School Sic2zcicz 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 


D. A. SARGENT . W. SARGENT 
20 Everett St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
Forwomen. 34th year. Modern building. Comprehensive courses. 
Present conditions have created great demand for our graduates. 
Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Register early. 
Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 





° 
Physical Education 
Accredited. Co-Educational. Summer Course. June 23-- 


Aug. 2. Fall term, Sept. 15. Dormitory for women. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept. R-7 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, til. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Red Book Magazine 





Two Years’ Engineering Course 


Electrical 
Rich in higher mathematics, higher science and 
Planned for those short in time 
Courses distinguished 


Civil Mechanical 


Compact courses of essentials. 
mechanical drawing; also shop and field work. 
and money, but strong in purpose. 
is embraced and what is omitted. Adapted to 


tary school education. 
Machinery, 


Modern shops, 
If interested, be sure to write, 


Laboratories, 


Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required , 
Indispensable preliminary work provided for mudents with only elemen- 
brary, 
Expenses low. For catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Bex R-7 Angola, Ind. 


With Diploma * 
and Degree 
Chemical 










alike 


for what 


Apparatus and 





i eeeatee 





— 
The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer 
premier school of the “Learn by Doing” method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elee- 
trical industry. The equipment of this schoo! is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


and 


Send for catalogue 
37 West 17th St. New York City 


Open all Summer 











Colorado Schools o/Mines 


1872 ) 


(Est 





Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States. located in 
heart of nation’s greatest mining districts, where practically 
every ore is mined and smelted; 10 buildings, mine camp 
equipped for practical instruction uition nominal, Students in 
oa. =. year courses in M 
sare ering, mical 
Engineetin ns. tedinn to degrees. Scholarships for each state 
and for foreign countries available to pate entering the 
freshman class. for special Catalog f 


Autumn Term Begins Sept. " 1925 


Registrar, School of Mines, P.O. Box R, Golden, Colorade 














Scloet MINES 


Offers 4-year courses in Mining, Me 

logical Engineering, and General Science 
Students receive much individual attention Excellent 
oratory equipment. Climate notably mild, dry and healthtu 
Near metal and coal mining districts, Field Soul throughout 
school year—no summer attendance required. Dormitories. 
Small non-resident tuition. Other expenses very nominal. 
Write for catalog. Registrar, Box P-2. Socorro. New Mexico 







Strong tac 












South Dakota School of Mines 


A State institution in a mountainous country (the 


beautiful Black Hills) with unsurpassed field facil- 
ities. Courses in Mining, Metallurgical, Chemical, 
Civil, and Electrical Engineering. Good laboratories 


and library and staff of experienced technical men. 

Tuition exceptionally low. For particulars address 

President SOUTH DAKOTA STATE SCHOOL OF 
NES, Box Q, Rapid City, S. D. 























| Come to 
Chicago 
the city 


ATTEND 








Train Under Practical Men 
Faculty of experts. 20 years’ successful 
record jae ation in America’s engineering 
center college building with modern fac ~s 
. Unusual opportunities to earn while 
special preliminary education unnecesss + y 





Mode-ate fees. Graduate in shorten time, Col- 
lewe a 8 a ~— 9 Chicag me n 
and Write 1 for our *“Biue 


DAY AND bis, *—sent free. 

EVENING Technical College 

CLASSES 16 Chicago “‘Tech”’ Bidg. 
venien 

ens 2 — _Chicago 

Practice Hours 








are 
three ast cine trical 
equipment. "\iewiy enlarged co! 


Free Railroad Fare 


Enter anytime. Special {imines offer Avtomebiie and 
ree catalog. Wri 








Radio Free. send fe r new bi e NOW! 
COYNE ELECTRICAL OL, Dept 2-08 
1300-1310 West Harrison 0, Iinois 








BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
‘Three to_six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commer- 
1, Portraiture. Practical 
pope tion. Day or EF ve ning. 
‘ sk for C atalog No. 32 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141W. 36 St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 





Wanted 


Earn $200 to $500 a month. 
and Photo-Engravers greater 
field. Old established college. 
Write at once for free book. 


IMinois College of Photography, Box 674, Effingham, II. 


Learn Photography 
Demand for Photographers 
than supply Uncrowded 

Good positions secured. 








Columbia School of Drafting 


ope: cializing in training of professional Draft tame n— 
echanical, Arch tu 

struction; com 
information addr: 
Pres., 






- 3 q 
re Loe al Dept. ‘- 114, R. ¢ a 
14th and T Sts., N.W., Wash., D. 














ey connate 


Three months’ training will qualify 
for this Profitable Profession. 

Pleasant, dignified wor To meet the ur; 
mand for the men we train Free Partial Sc 
arships are now offere or a limited ame. 
wy Ask for Catalog No. 8 and Sc holarship O 

¢ BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 

New York Philadelphia Buffalo Brooklyn 


1306 N. Broad St. 1226 Main St. 85 Court St. 














Same Watchwork, Jewelerywork 
and Engraving A fine = onuanine a good 


salary, a' rvices are al- 
waysin demand, Address TOROL GICAL, Dept. 12; 


Bradley Institute. PEORIA, ILL., for our latest 3 





MISCELLANEOUS 


The Balfour Johnstone School 





ry for Universities, Professional Schools, Naval 
poe Military A jemies. 

Open all the year. 

Registrar, 64 W. Randolph Street 





Write for circular. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











OPTOM ETRY is.2,¥el- -paying, | 


practice 
School, chartered by the of the 


dignified, . »fessional 
ot o 





-¢ 
University State of ‘Ne 
prepares students thoroughly and Seely. Graduates 
meet requirements for practice in all states. 





Men and Women to | 





SS 
Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates 
courses for Dietitians and Teachers; both 
offer excellent opportunities to ambitious young 
women. Two-year diploma course and four-year 
3.8. course. School affiliated with famous Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Unexcelled laboratory facilities 
and wnusual opportunity for practical experience 
Inspiring college atmosphere; tuition and all ex 
penses moderate. For illustrated catalog address 


Registrar. 
School « Home Economics, Battle pot College 


Ox 343, Battle Creek, Michiga 


Beauty Culture 


Hairdressing—marceling—manicur- 
ing — facial massage — Electrolysis 
or Chiropody. horough—practica! 
. pA short course. Positions awaiting 
graduates or one’s own shop 
‘equipped on easy terms. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R 


10L 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio NewOrleans, La. 
St. Louis, Me. Omaha, Nebr. 


. . - 
The First Institute of Podiatry 
F you are seeking a life vocati 
that will prove profitable in a fic 
is uncrowded, consider the 
tages of Scientific Foot Care 
ite for catalog to 


213-19 West 125th St. ——S--_ New York City 


CHIROPODY—: well paying, dignified 
profession for men apd 
women. Opportunities for big practice all cities. Faculty 
of physicians, surgeons and chiropodists Largest foot 
institution in the world. Eleventh year. Degree Doctor of 
Surgical Chiropody. Write for catalog, Dept., 64. 
Illinois College of Chiropody, 1327 N. Clark St., Chicago 


THE HURON ROAD HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 


of our 


flelds 























Dallas, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Accredited 3 yrs. Course. Including Surgical, Medica}, 
Public Health, Maternity, Pediatrie and Contagious 
Nursing. $8 hr. duty. Student Loan Fund. Classes 
starting October and February. ADDRESS: 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Box R, Huron Road Hospital, Cleveland, Ohie 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-year course, Entrance Requirements: Physi- 

cal fitness, accredited High School diplomaor equivalent. 
Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Student Loan Fund. Write to 
Dept. 1088, MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL, Chicago, I). 


to further education 
NUR SES SCHOOL—: soung ne n. 
cellent salaries 
for gradi ay s. Paid while you ae. at this ST \TE A 
CREDItTe«bD - school. : Post Geadeete 
Loan Sch “larships. 30th ye 
CHICAG/ MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ree Chicage. 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 

















Offers a complete course in nursing, in medicine, surge 
maternity, children’s and contagious diseases Attractive 
nurses’ home; nine hours per day; compensation from 
start. Address 


Superintendent, Staten Island Hospital, New hen N. Y. 
Course in Physiotherapy $%\..'),s2s 


ya} 19265 
An eight months’ thorough course in Massage, Electro-, Me 1 











WRITE for full information. Ss i Te OR Sy al god 

Rochester School of init “*Wochester, N.Y. r j =| mintin ‘Orthopaedic | Hospital and Infirmary for Rermes Diseases 
SRE Serie eh nh BOS cs a 7th & Summer Streets, Philadelphia. P: 

Professional schools of national reputation advertise in The Red Book Magazine 
In these pages you will find announcements of the country’s best. If you need 
help in choosing a school to train you for your life's work, we will gladly put our in- 
timate knowledge at your disposal. Most of these schools accept pupils at several 
times during the year and others you may enter any day. Please tell us your exact 
age, education and location of school wished. Enclose stamped return envelope, and 

address: 

The Director, Department of Education | 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 33 West 42nd Street, New York ¢ 

S 








MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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Photograph by Letzer, Vienna 

















Beartiful Women 
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in “‘Ziegfeld Follies” 
Photo bv Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 


RUTH ANDREA 
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PEGGY SHAW 
Film Star 


Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, New York 
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BeautiFiue Women 
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LILYAN TASHMAN 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, New York 
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in “Spring Cleaning 


Photograph by Nickolas Muray, New York 
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HELENA SIMKHOVITCH 
in “Cyrano de Bergerac’ 
Photograph © by Amemiya, New York 
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“ She DPleasant:FRoad 


By ANGELO PATRI 


Decoration by FRANKLIN BOOTH 


F we knew exactly what was going to happen from day to day, there 

would not be much relish in living. It is the sudden bends and turns, 

the hills and the dips, the surprises along the way, that make life a thrill- 
ing adventure. 

The boy meets his first sweetheart, and the whole scene changes. The 
world is full of the singing of birds and the hues of gay flowers. His feet 
scarce touch the road that seems so lovely, so direct to heaven. 

All too soon for him comes the mysterious bend in the road. The 
sweetheart vanishes. But smiles chase the tears. Rainbows are forever 
fringing the lashes of youth. Hope is forever whispering, beckoning 
around the turn in the road. 

Dreams throng his mind, and he rests by the way to con them—dreams 
of great things to do by and by, the people who will be so astonished, a 
hint of the discomfiture of those who think slightingly of him. He will 
show them all what a real man can do. 

Duty stirs him with prodding finger. ‘“Come—step along! You've a 
journey ahead of you, and your pack is ready. See, it’s nicely balanced, 
if youll keep an eye on it. This end resting on your shoulders carries 
experience, and this on your chest is carrying the responsibilities. If you 
carry too many experiences, you'll fall backward; and if you have too many 

_ responsibilities, you'll fall on your face. Step along now, and keep your 
balance.” 

So off he starts with his double-ended pack, for all the world like the 
old orange and lemon man who travels from door to door seeking to gain 
his daily bread. The command has a most uncompromising sound, and 
if it were not that work comes along to take his mind off his pack, the 
journey that started so blithely would be dreary enough. 

But work slips into his hands and fills them full and keeps them lively. 
The better the work is done, the deeper the hold it takes, until hands and 
mind and spirit are blended, and the man and his work are one. After 
that, he can never be wholly alone, never wholly downcast, never lost. 

Work has this strange quality; as it dwells with a man, it changes 
from a mere doing to a feeling of power, a spiritual force that filters through 
every fiber, making him a happier, better creature. By this power alone 
a man is able to keep the pack on his back from felling him. 

To be sure, there comes the sudden dip in the road. The friend who 
has traveled so long by his side waves his hand in farewell and turns off. 
There is no cause i stopping in grief. The whole long road is a series 
of good-by’s and tomorrow's. The tear-blinded vision will clear. There 
comes a surprising discovery. The friend that went on has in some 
strange way opened a path toward heights undreamed of in the old days. 
“I felt that I could not go any farther. There was nothing left to go on 
for. Then the way opened, and here I am better than ever.” BY 

Dreaming again as in boyhood! The old pack has changed into some- i= 
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thing rich and fine that buoys him up and wafts him along above the rough- |WA2RES 

ness of the road, above its dust and turmoil on toward that last bend Gow 

which he will turn high-spiritedly, still adventuring. For the soul of man { Ms : 

is a winged thing, and life follows the pleasant road. Cae 
. H Hs. 
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OTY Tale Powder completes 

the toilette of exquisite hecury 

and irresistible loveliness. C he 
intangibly fine texture, intensel 

cond ; 2 the flesh a pias 

smoothness ,and elusive suggestion 

of one’s indwidual COTY odewr 


IN ALL THE COTY PERFUME ODEURS- 
WHICH ARE FAVOURED BY THE MILLIONS 
OF WOMEN WHO USE COTY FACE POWDER 








1 Address: Dept. R. B.7 for 


“THE ART OF USING POWDER 
a, guide to the accentuation of—~ 
inating types~sent on request 
COT ¥ we. 
7th Dew 


Frenue, 
CANADA— 55 MEGill College Ave.,Montrea! 





THE SUPREME TOILETTE POWDER OF LINGERING PERFUME 


OO TOA TT Sle 
















COPYRIGHT, 1924. BY Cory. INC 











The Future Great 


By Edgar A. CGiuest ~ Decoration by Frederick /. Garner 


Turn to the future, boy! There wait 
Tomorrow’s leaders strong and great. 
Across the far-flung sky of fame 
Full many a meteor shall flame. 
A book some struggling youth shall pen 
Shall stir once more the hearts of men. 
The world must have its conquerors new 
And one of them may well be you! 


Read with amazement this man’s tale! 

A poor boy once, whose cheeks were pale, 
Starting with nothing but the will 
Some useful post on earth to fill, 

Now rich, and leading countless men. 

This story shall be told again— 

Some one this selfsame feat shall do; 
Take heart, my boy: it may be you. 


Nothing is strange about it, lad; 
New strength, new vigor, must be had. 
Brave youth must rise! Each age demands 
Clear brains, strong hearts and willing hands. 
There is no limit placed on fame; — 
*Tis something any boy can claim. 
Hold fast! Work hard, be strong, be true— 
The future keeps a place for you! 


Think not that every battle’s won 
Or all the deeds of splendor done: 
There’s not a field upon the earth 
But waits to bring new fame to birth. 
Poor boys with glory shall be crowned, 
And men shall pass their stories round. 
This great success which thrills you through, 
Tomorrow may belong to you. 
















“Your future is your own making | 





How a simple rule of daily care is bringing freshness, 
charm and prolonging youthful appearance for millions 


PARKLE and life, admiration and ro- a touch of cold cream—that isall. Do this 


mance! —these every woman wishes _ regularly, and particularly in the evening. 
most to come true. But merely wishing 
will not bring them. You must help na- The world’s most simple beauty 
ture toattain them. A skin fresh, buoyant treatment 


nd alluring -: ave 0 rf - 
and alluring —you can have it if you try Thus, ina simple manner, millions since 


Begin today by giving your skinthecare the days of Cleopatra have found beauty 
itneeds. If youarein yourteens,develop and charm 
the sweetness of your youth. If you've 


No medicaments are necessary. Just > , 
passed the danger line of 25, it is urgent remove the day's accumulations of dirt Palm a nd 
to supply your skin with the elementsthe = ,nqoiland perspiration, cleanse the pores, oils nothing else 
years are striving to take away and Nature will be kind to you. Your ge oe 
The secret is simple. Not costly beauty — skin will be of fine texture. Your color Paln ft ey — 
treatments, just the daily use of palmand will be good. Wrinkles will not be your os soe 
olive oils as embodied in Palmolive. problem as the years advance. 
Never let a single day pass without Avoid this mistake 
doing this. See what i week Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
alone will do! ment given above. Do not think any 
Use powder and rouge if you wish. But — green soap, or represented as of palm and 
never leave them on over night. They  oliveoils,isthesameas Palmolive. Acquire tides ait 
clog the pores. often enlarge them. Black- the Palmolive habit and keep that school- iiateaien tual 
heads and disfigurements often follow. girl complexion ” qualit : 
Uhey must be washed away. And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little ‘for only 
Wash your face gently with soothing that millions let it do for their bodies 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into what it does for their faces. Obtain a “he 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then re- cake today. Then note what an amazing 
peat both washing and rinsing. Apply — difference one week makes 











Note carefully the name and 
wrapper. Palmolive Soap 
is never sold unwrapped 
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The Palmolive Co 





Copyright 1924 
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All Barbers 


T was a barber-shop which [| had 

never visited before. 

As the barber began tucking the 
towel around my neck, I was startled 
by the glimpse of his profile in the 
mirror. “Surely I have seen this man 
somewhere,” I said to myself. “His face 
is very familiar.” 

Then it flashed over me. There is 
a New York banker who looks enough 
like that barber to be his twin. It was 
in the bank, not in the barber-shop, that 
I had seen that face before. 

So I fell to wondering about the 
tricks of the Fates—how they send two 
men into the world looking just alike, 
but give one some trifling mental twist 
by which he earns fifty thousand dollars 
a year as a banker, instead of two thou- 
sand dollars a year as a barber. 

I recalled a good story about barbers 
which I read in the biography of Aaron 
Burr. In those days every barber in 
Washington was a stanch Federalist, 
and denounced the Democrats as a 
menace to the nation. 

Why? Because of the political doc- 
trines of the Democrats? That was the 
ostensible reason; but the real reason 
was much more personal. 

Federalists wore their hair in long 
queues, carefully powdered, which 
meant a visit to the barber-shop 
every day. Democrats wore short hair 
and no powder, and got along with 
a call on the barber once a month. 


“Dear me,” exclaimed one of the 
barbers, “surely this country is doomed 
to disgrace and shame! What Pres- 
idents we might have, sir! Just look 
at Daggett of Connecticut, or Stockton, 
of New Jersey! What queues they have 
got, sir! But this little Jim Madison, 
with a queue no bigger than a pipe- 
stem! Sir, it is enough to make a man 
forswear his country!” 


And I thought —not only does my 
barber look like my banker, but they 
also think alike. In their convictions 
regarding politics or religion, each con- 
forms to Thomas Fuller’s shrewd obser- 
vation. “Few men are such infidels,” 
said he, “as not to believe doctrines that 
make for their own profit.” 

Generally speaking, the barber is for 
any good government that will discour- 
age whiskers; the banker is for any good 
government that will maintain a market 
for stocks; the farmer is for any good 
government that will keep crops high 
and taxes low. 


And it behooves us all to go a bit 
slow in pointing the finger of scorn, 
or saying: “Bankers are selfish,” 
‘Farmers are narrow, or Vieiieae we are 
ignorant.” 

For consciously or unconsciously, all 
our thinking is influenced by the ques- 
tion: How will this thing affect me and 
my children? In our reaction to that 
vital issue, we are all bankers, all farmers. 


All barbers. 
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IT FLOATS 
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“She is gloriously paint- 
able, Mrs. Jollyco. I 





’ 
ve 


never seen a more beau- 


tiful complexion!” 


to natural beauty 


VERY woman should right- 

ly make a special effort to 
maintain a beautiful complex- 
ion. But this effort may cause 
you to overlook one simple 
truth—soap’s function is to 
cleanse, not to cure or to trans- 
form. 


Dermatologists agree on this 
important point: Only by 
cleansing the skin thoroughly, 
yet gently and safely, can any 
soap help to promote beauty. 
And only pure soap cancleanse 
thoroughly and safely. 


You know already that Ivory 
Soap is pure—that it contains 
no medicaments, no coloring 
matter, no strong perfumes. 
If we had felt that any addition- 
al ingredients would improve 


Ivory, you may be sure we 
would have used them long ago. 


But perhaps it may surprise 
you to know that simple wash- 
ing with Ivory is the very finest 
treatment you can give to your 
skin. 


A face-bath of Ivory and 
warm water, once or twice 
daily, gently removes the film 
of dust, oil or powder and 
thoroughly cleanses the pores. 
Then a quick dash or two of 
cold water brings a fresh, love- 
ly, matural color. For un- 
usually dry skins, the use of a 
small amount of pure cold 
cream is recommended. This 
simple treatment is effective, 
safe and economical. 


The millions of friends of Ivory and the mul- 
titude of women who have been using much 
more costly soaps, have welcomed the new, 
graceful cake of Guest Ivory. Fashioned for 
slim fingers, this dainty white cake is genuine 
Ivory Soap—with all of Ivory’s traditional 
purity and mildness—as fine as soap can be. 
Yet Guest Ivory costs but five cents. 






PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Let this simple truth guide you 
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Dana Burnet says he knows the hero 
of this story—well. He used to buy 
shoes from him. And he says it 
with a straight face. But that’s like 
him. He never smiles when he tells 
you a story face to face. He always 
laughs heartily at your stories, though. 
It is due to this human and generous 
trait that he is told more stories than 
any other man in New York, so 
they say. Perhaps that is why he 
is so serious the rest of the time. 





N R. HUBERT DEAN stood at the show-window of Minton 
Brothers’ Fifth Avenue shoe-shop, and looked out over the 
curtained barrier at the world passing by. It was early after- 
noon ef a July day. The atmosphere of Minton Brothers, always 
exclusive, was also at this moment peculiarly serene. Miraculously. 
there was not a single customer in the shop. It was as if the 
hustling god of business, whose temples are manifold along this 
most gilded thoroughfare, had relented for a breath, and was 
content to bask in the sunlight falling with pagan prodigality 

from heavens older than his own. 
Copyright, 1924, by The Consolidated Magazines Corp 
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Hubert Dean enjoyed this pause. He 
enjoyed watching the faces passing from 
sunlight into the pool of shadow created 
by Minton Brothers’ awning and then 
out into the sunlight again. He won- 
dered if the people whose faces he 
looked into were as free as they seemed; or were they simply 
hurrying toward some job as confining as his own? 

“Aaa observ ed Hubert to himself, “one never knows another’s 
destiny!’ 

It will be apparent, from this, that Hubert was a philosopher. 
All rights reserved 39 
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Had he been an older philosopher, he might have added that 
one never knows one’s own destiny. But Hubert was twenty- 
seven, tall, graceful, handsome of feature, with a wavy reddish- 
brown mop of hair and a manner distinguished by a certain sen- 
sitiveness to what may be called the finer things of life. He 
vibrated to life, Hubert did. And he trusted it! He trusted it 
with an almost childlike faith 

In his heart and soul he knew that life would do well by him 
would grant him all that (without undue conceit) he felt h« 
deserved. Else why should life have created him thus carefully. 
with such obvious attention to details? Why, for instance. should 


it have put a wave in his hair, or given him so romantic and 
beautiful a 


nose? 
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It happened all the time. 
Wherever he went, in board- 
ing-houses, in movie theaters, 
even walking along the street, 
a whisper followed him. The 
girl who waited on him daily 
in Child’s Fifth Avenue restau- 
rant. and who probably was 
one of the busiest humans on 
earth. looked at him languish- 
ingly and with a puzzled curi- 
osity. That look said plainly 
to Hubert: “Ive seen” (or: 





Hubert’s nose was important. It was distinctly Grecian, and 
anything Grecian is important. But aside from esthetic con- 
siderations, it had influenced greatly his whole thought of himself, 
his inner life—and to a certain extent his outer life too. 

Once, in a boarding-house, before the war, he had been mis- 
taken for an actor. The other boarders had whispered about 
nim; he had heard the whisper and had cherished it. It had 
pleased him. On the strength of it he had gone and got a job 
as a super at the Metropolitan Opera House. Subsequently he 
had appeared in several large New York productions requiring 
a mob. During his service in France he also had taken part in 
his company theatricals, having played, upon one hilarious occa- 
sion, in a burlesque of “Hamlet.” Hubert was Hamlet, and he 
hadn’t known it was a burlesque till later; but that is beside the 
point. What matters is that he learned the part and played it, 
duel scene and all. 

Returning to New York, he half-heartedly accepted an en- 
gagement to appear as one of a heap of corpses in a drama of 
the French Revolution (news of which had just reached the 
theatrical interests of New York)—but the drama was not suc- 
cessful. It died somewhere in Pittsburgh; Hubert and the other 
corpses were compelled to pawn their combined valuables to get 
home, and altogether the venture was discouraging. A decidedly 
mortuary engagement, all told 

This experience had cured Hubert of any desire for a theatrical 
career. The stage, he decided, was not the place for a person 
of his sensitive nature. He shrank from its contacts, from the 
low natures that composed its mobs, from its hoarse-voiced direc- 
tors, from its suave directors, who were worse, from its crass 
materialism and general disillusionment. Hubert was by nature 
an aristocrat. Long ago, in his childhood, his mother had said to 
him: “Always remember, Hubert, that you are a Dean of 
Brooklyn.” Hubert never had forgotten it. Cast out by cir- 
cumstances upon the bosom of a cold and unappreciative world, 
he nevertheless had remembered the maternal exhortation. In 
spite of everything, he still remained a Dean. 

No, Hubert did not want to be an actor. But he still enjoyed 
being mistaken for one. Frequently he was mistaken for one. 











cant 
Who are you. 


saw) “you act, but I 
just place you 
anyway?” 

Hubert would not have told 
ner for the world. That girl. he realized. dreamed of him nights 
She was a homely girl, and he was not the man to shatter 
homely girl's dream Besides. he enjoyed her interest 

You see, in a sense Hubert was an actor. He was trying t 
create a reality by means of an illusion, and that is what goo 
actors try to do. Of course, he was only a shoe-clerk, but tha 
was simply a perfunctory concession to Fate. He was also Huber 
Dean. He waited. with a passionate if repressed eagerness. an 
with the utmost confidence, for Fate to enlarge his stage, to pri 
vide him, as the phrase is, with a “vehicle” worthy of his lates 
possibilities. 

Doubtless Fate was net indifferent to Hubert, for Fate is 
woman, as everyone knows; and women, as a ruie, looked kind); 
upon Hubert. They adored his profile. 

While he was standing there at the window, another salesman 
named Jenks, came up and spoke to him. Jenks was a yout! 
of common antecedents, rather coarse and breezy in his talk 
a dissatisfied, restless, impudent person. 

“It gets you, don’t it?” he said. 

“What?” asked Hubert. 

“Sunlight.” 

“Mmm,” said the other, vaguely. 

“I been thinkin’ I'd like to kiss this job goo’-by and beat 
round the world. I know where I could get a berth as cabin 
boy ona liner. .... Say! Let’s you and me ship together—”’ 

“No!” said Hubert decidedly. He had crossed the Atlanti 
once, in a troop-ship. The next time he went to Europe, he was 
going first-class—or not at all. 

Jenks sighed. “I aint quite got the nerve to tackle it alone 
But some day I'll just have to. This shoe-stuff gets my goat 
Some day I'll bust loose and sass the boss, or call one of then 
fat dames that bawls you out because you can't fit a Number 
One-A shoe onto a Five-C foot.” 


Young Jenks strolled away. Hubert thought him crude, t¢ 
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By Danv Burnet 









crude for Minton Brothers’ exclusive shoe-shop. Then he for- 
got him. ; 

A smart-looking motorcar, with two men on the box, drew up 
it the curb, and a lady descended from it. Hubert Dean, 
watching her from the window, thought: “Perhaps she is Fate. 
[f Fate lived in New York, that’s exactly how she would look.” 
He smiled to himself over this vagary. He was always having 
such thoughts. Secretly he considered them a distinction; they 
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He struggled up, still 
clutching that icy arm, 
and found, to his 
amazement, that it be- 
longed to the dark 
haired girl, 


marked him, in his own eyes, as a man of imagination 
if not of genius. 

The lady evidently was a person of importance. 
Thompson, the manager, came forward deferentially to 
greet her. He addressed her as “Mrs. Carpenter.” 
The lady nodded to him indifferently and seated her- 
self on one of the benches with an air of elegance 
that went straight to Hubert’s heart. ‘He hoped that 
he would be called to serve her. 

But it was young Jenks, of all people, whom the 
manager beckoned to. Jenks came forward sullenly— 
and Hubert turned back to his window. 

A few minutes later, however, he was startled—the 
whole shop was startled—to hear young Jenks say 

loudly: “It wont go on; that’s all they is to it. You'll have to 
take the nex’ size.” 

“How dare you!”’ came in Mrs. Carpenter’s cultured voice, a 
voice low but vibrant, electrifying. 

Thompson, the manager, hurried forward in agony, wringing 
his hands. 

“What is this? What is this?” he demanded. 

Young Jenks rose from his fitting-stool. 
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“The lady,” he said defiantly, “‘wants a size too small for her. 
It aint my fault. I aint responsible for the laws of nature.” 
“The laws of nature!” gasped the lady. 
“The laws of nature!” thundered Mr. Thompson. Then, with 
righteous anger, he faced the culprit. ‘You may leave at once!” 
“I'm goin’,”’ answered young Jenks. “I quit.” And getting 
his hat from the rear of the shop, he walked out, smiling oddly 
to himself, into the July sunlight. 


"THE manager all this time had been apologizing to Mrs. Car- 
penter. Now he stopped wringing his hands and, looking 
about, called: “Mr. Dean!” 

Hubert’s pulse quickened. 
bowed with just the proper degree of reticence, and said: 
style. madam?” 

“Sport shoes—white buckskin. 
in gray suede pumps.” 

“Yes, madam.” 

Seating himself, he measured the silk-stockinged foot indiffer- 
ently held out to him. Then, deliberately, he went to the shelves 
and chose a size smaller than the measuring-stick indicated. 

“I’m afraid these are too tight,’ imperiously said Mrs. Car- 
penter 

“Too tight, madam? Well, perhaps, a little—across the instep. 
You have an unusually high arch. I'll try another last.” 

Mrs. Carpenter looked at Hubert; and Hubert, remembering 
the Declaration of Independence, looked at her. She was a 
beautiful woman, elegant, with light hair and a complexion that, 
in its approximation of youth, was a work of art. Her eyes were 
blue and cold and keen. They seemed to peer into Hubert’s soul. 

He thought: “I am a Dean of Brooklyn.” 

He dared to smile, ever so faintly. The lady made a slight 
gesture with her ungloved, jeweled hand. She seemed to melt 
a little. 

“Another last? Yes, do,” she said. 

He had no difficulty with Mrs. Carpenter after that. She bought 
a hundred dollars’ worth of footgear—enough to see her through 
July. as she said carelessly to Thompson, the manager. 

“Yes, Mrs. Carpenter. Are you stopping in town? 

I send the order to your Maine address?” 

“To Maine. I go back tonight. .... Thankful Harbor, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes, madam! It—it must be beautiful up there now,” 
ventured the manager, with a humility Hubert thought off key. 

“Quite!” said Mrs. Carpenter, and swept toward the door. 
Hubert was alert to open it for her. As she went out, their eyes 
met for the second time. Mrs. Carpenter paused, and he was 
thrilled to see in those cold blue eyes something of the puzzled 
curiosity of the homely waitress in Child’s. 

Then it was over. She had gone. 

Hubert sought out the manager, who was walking up and down, 
nervously tapping his forehead with a handkerchief. 

“Who is Mrs. Carpenter, Mr. Thompson?” 

“Who is she? One of our best customers! One of the swells 
of this town. And to think that young puppy Jenks should— 
But you did very well, Dean. Very well indeed!” 

“Where is Thankful Harbor, Mr. Thompson?” 

“In Maine.” 

“Is it—fashionable?” 

“If it wasn’t, Mrs. Carpenter wouldn’t have a house there.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Thompson,” said Hubert, and he added: “I 
should like to take my vacation this year during the first two 
weeks in August, if you don’t mind.” 

“I guess that'll be all right, Dean. I'll fix it up. I owe you 
something for this morning. Are you thinking of going to 
Maine?” asked the manager with a tolerant smile. 

“I might,” said Hubert, calmly. 


He went toward the lady promptly, 
“What 


And let me see what you have 


Or shall 


AS a matter of fact, he already had decided definitely to go to 
Thankful Harbor. He liked the sound of it, and he was not 
a man to hesitate over his decisions. Something within him told 
him that Thankful Harbor was good medicine. The lingering 
aroma of Mrs. Carpenter’s perfume, still permeating the shop, 
was in his nostrils, urging him. He liked sweet scents and gor- 
geous persons; he liked to be among them, sensing them. He 
was a Dean of Brooklyn. 

So he began to get ready for his vacation. He had saved, dur- 
ing the year, by practicing a rigid economy, three hundred and 
fifty dollars. One hundred dollars of this he spent on clothes. 
He already was possessed of a handsome dinner-suit, so that he 
had only to buy summer things. He bought a bathing-suit— 
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dark blue with a white belt. He bought two pairs of whit¢ 
flannel trousers at twelve-fifty each, a pair of tan sport shoes and 
a pair of white buckskins with black tips, very smart. Then 
he bought four shirts with collars attached, one blue, one pale 
green, one lavender and one salmon-colored. He bought socks 
and ties to match, and finally he bought a yellow walking-stick 
and a tan vest. The walking-stick and the vest were concessions to 
his secret desire to be mistaken for an actor. 

Alone in his boarding-house, at night, he would dress up i 
his beautiful new clothes—Hubert loved beauty!—and, leaning 
on his walking-stick, stand entranced before his own vision i 
the mirror. 

“It must be true,” he thought. “There must be something in 
store for me—something wonderful. The life-force doesn’t 
create people like me just to throw them away. That would be 
downright wasteful!” 

Hubert, you see, had no false modesty. He knew that he was 
rather an extraordinary type, with his nose and his hair and his 
aristocratic manner. He had looked around, and frankly he had 
seen nothing to give him an inferiority complex. 

His vacation began on Saturday, July 31st. He took the night 
train to Thankful Harbor. Before retiring, he went into the 
smoking compartment to smoke a cigarette. There were some 
men there, rather gross-looking commercial men, and as Hubert 
left the compartment, he heard one of them say: “That bird's 
an actor. I'll bet my shirt on it. Tell by the look of him.” 

Hubert smiled with pleasure. Keen chaps, these business men! 


HE arrived at Thankful Harbor at noon on Sunday. He was 
met at the station by a motorbus labeled “Sea View.”” Hubert 
had engaged a room at the Sea View Hotel. 

It was three miles to Thankful Harbor. The village, as Hubert 
first saw it, impressed him favorably. It was quaint; old-fash- 
ioned houses, some with barns attached, fronted a wide street 
shaded by elms and giant willows. There was a large sprawling 
garage, also a schoclhouse; there were a few shops, a number of 
small hotels and three rival grocery-stores, all prosperous-look- 
ing. And there was the inevitable business block, consisting of a 
drug-store and an ice-cream parlor, with its no less inevitable false 
front rising an extra half-story above the roof-line—horrible evi- 
dence of a taste corrupted by contact with the civilized mind! 
Human vanity has no more ludicrous and revealing monument. 

The Sea View Hotel was not the largest in Thankful Harbor, 
but it was exclusive. “Exclusive Patronage Desired” was printed 
plainly on its stationery. Hubert had chosen it because of this 
letterhead. It stood on the shore, overlooking the sea; a med- 
ium-sized, brownish, lumpy-looking hotel with a single thin red 
chimney running up its back like an exposed spine. It had a 
boxlike structure, a sort of square tower, thrust up above its 
roof, so that, seen from the bathing beach, it resembled some- 
what a locomotive dying of melancholia. 

Hubert’s room was at the north end of the third-floor hall. 
By looking sidewise he could see the “harbor,” which was noth- 
ing but a large pool filled by tidewater flowing in about the 
end of the sand-spit that sloped oceanward to form the beach 
A concrete bridge connected the beach with the mainland, cross- 
ing the pool, which at its upper extremity narrowed and wound 
inland through salt marshes, to merge with the waters of a small 
river looping down from the hills. 

After changing his clothes, Hubert descended to the dining- 
room. He was hardly prepared for the effect of his entrance. 
There were perhaps a hundred and fifty people in the large 
salon, and nine-tenths of them were elderly females dressed up 
to look summery. The other one-tenth were elderly gentlemen 
dressed up to look summery. They all turned at the same time 
to gaze at Hubert, who was so startled he forgot to hold back the 
flap of his coat so as to show his tan vest. 

It was as if he had walked unexpectedly into Methuselah’s 
class-dinner. 

The head-waitress led him to a table at the end of the room, 
where three ancients sat fortifying themselves against the further 
ravages of time. Two of these were man and wife. The third 
was an indubitable spinster whom the other two addressed as 
“Miss Gibbs.” Miss Gibbs talked. When she took a mouthful 
of food, she swallowed it rapidly, so that she could go on talk- 
ing. Food was to Miss Gibbs what punctuation is to most people. 

As Hubert approached the table, she glanced up at him, said, 
“Sit down, young man, and keep quiet!” and went on with what 
she was saying. Hubert obeyed. He was too dazed to do any- 
thing else. 

Later the old couple rose and left the dining-room. 


Miss 
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She lifted her head like a startled doe. 


Gibbs, without a moment's pause, turned and addressed herself 
to Hubert. 

“Your first visit to the Harbor? Yes. No need to teil me. 
Ive been coming here fifty years, twenty to this hotel. 
Heaven knows why! The food’s bad; the plumbing’s atrocious: 
the prices are pure robbery; the service is execrable; and the 
people are frivolous. Did you see those two who just left the 
table? They dance.” 

“Do—” 

“I suppose you came for the sea-air. Let me tell you, young 
man— What’s your name?” 

“Dean, ma’am. Hubert Dean of Br—” 

“Yes. I once knew a Dean, a very interesting man who went 
to Alaska. He used to talk about it. He died of liver-trouble. 
Well, as I was saying, the sea-air isn’t what it used to be. / 
think it’s bad for the lungs. Why anyone should come to Thank- 
ful Harbor I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“But—it’s fashionable, isn’t it, ma’am?” 
ask. 


Hubert managed to 
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“Oh—why—how do you do?” 
“Fashionable! It used to be. But nowadays the people are— 
I know everyone. They drink cocktails. They’re corrupting the 
natives and changing the style of architecture. They live in 
automobiles. They've lost the use of their legs—except for golf 
and dancing. What do you do?” 

“Do, ma’am? Why, I’m on a vaca—” 

“I know you’re on a vacation. But what business or profes- 
sion are you in? You look professional,’ said Miss Gibbs, gaz- 
ing somewhat accusingly at Hubert’s vest 

The young man smiled. 

“You're very observing, ma'am,” he said. 

“Played? The piano?” 

“No, ma’am. I mean—the stage.” 

“An actor!” 

“Not so loud, ma’am, if you please. You see.” said Hubert, 
with a deprecatory gesture, admirable in its simplicity, “I’m not 
anxious to have it known. . I am—resting just at present.” 
“Why!” exclaimed Miss Gibbs. “Is it work?” 

Again Hubert smiled, and turned his head slightly toward 


“T have—played.” 
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the window, revealing his Grecian nose. “The work of memoriz- 
ing a long part—say, Hamlet—is extraordinary.” 

He pronounced it “extr’o’din’ry.” He had learned the true 
beauty of the word from an English officer in the Crillon bar, 
in Paris during the war. 

Miss Gibbs actually seemed impressed. 
she exclaimed, and blinked her gimlet eyes. 

“I have played the part in—in Europe,’ murmured 
Hubert. Then he rose and bowed. “I think I'll walk 
down to the beach, ma’am,” he said, and abandoning 
the pale pink globule of ice-cream that the waitress 
had brought him, he went. Hubert knew what a great 
many actors do not—that is, when and how to make 
an exit. 

He walked through the village and down “Ocean 
Avenue” to the bridge. He crossed to the bathing 
pavilion, on the veranda of which he lingered to smoke 
a cigarette. There were a great many touring cars, 
of common origin, parked near the pavilion, and the 
beach was fairly cluttered with people—also of com- 
mon origin—drinking ginger-ale and eating hard-boiled 
eggs out of paper lunch-boxes. Hubert’s heart sank. 
It looked like Coney Island. 

But the bathhouse proprietor, a tall, thin Yankee of 
capitalistic bearing, reassured him. 

“Them’s tourists,” said the proprietor. 
in here of a Sunday same as sandpipers. They aint 
summer-people a-tall. Danged cutters! Guess yew 
came daown to see “bout hirin’ a bathhouse, didn’t ye?” 

“Uh—yes,” agreed Hubert. 

He engaged a bathhouse for two weeks for ten dollars. Then 
he strolled back toward the bridge. Halfway across it, he stopped 
to lean on the railing and gaze idly at the water. It was high- 
tide and the pool was full. As he stood there, day-dreaming, a 
canoe shot out from the shadow of the bridge directly below 
him, and suddenly, with the unexpectedness of an electric shock, 
Hubert found himself looking down into the face of a beautiful 
voung woman. 

She was leaning back among colored cushions, gazing at the 
sky. She had dark hair, a pretty oval face, red lips and large 
dark eyes. Her eyes met his. It was an extraordinary visual 
contact. Hubert felt it. 

The girl's attitude—languorous, charming, contemplative— 
seemed subtly glorious to Hubert. It was an attitude of ele- 
gance with beauty. It was what he had sought in Thankful 
Harbor. It was what he had sought in life. 

The girl’s companion, who paddled, was a fat youth in a gray 
tweed coat. He too was elegant; but there was no beauty in 
him. He puffed as he paddled. Hubert could hear him. 

The whole experience lasted only a moment. Hubert went on, 
thrilled. He had come to the right place. One glance into that 
girl’s eyes had proved it. Unconsciously he had eliminated the 
fat youth from the picture. The fat youth didn’t count—just 
then. 

He had another experience that afternoon, somewhat disturb- 
ing, before he reached his hotel. He was strolling through the 
village street, thinking of the girl in the canoe, when he saw a 
large and expensive motorcar coming toward him. Hubert knew 
at once that it must belong to one of the exclusive summer 
colony, and looked with eager curiosity at the lady lolling grace- 
fully in the tonneau. 

The lady was Mrs. Carpenter. 

Had she seen him? Yes, she had. For one fleeting instant 
her glance had rested upon him, but it had passed over him with 
the indifference of a beam of sunlight. It had been utterly 
casual. Far from recognizing him, she hadn’t even noticed him. 

“Thank heaven!” thought Hubert. He had been rather wor- 
ried about Mrs. Carpenter. Not that it was likely they would 
meet; still, one never knew! He was grateful for the indifference 
of her glance. 

He reached the Sea View and entered the lobby. Immediately 
he Was aware of a new interest among the ancients. They were 
gathered there in force, morosely conning the Boston Sunday 
supplements (which contain, each Lord’s Day, the same pictures 
of Old Boston, modified occasionally by art-photographs of prize 
Boston babies in the nude) when Hubert came in. They put 
down Old Boston and stared at him. He heard the whisper that 
was destined to follow him through life—to his unutterable 
satisfaction. 

“An actor—” 

Evidently Miss Gibbs had done her work well. 


“Hamlet!” 


“They flock 


He had been 









The Shoe Tree 





gone only an hour, but the powers of human speech are unlim 

ited. “I'll tell the world!” is an exact and poignant phrase. 
The next two days it stormed. Hubert spent those two days 

fleeing from Miss Gibbs, who pursued him unmercifully about 


the hotel. For once in his life he almost wished he had a snub 
nose! 
“Well! There you are, young man. Abominable weather 
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By Dana Burnet 





Maine has no more climate than a watering-pot! I was just say- 
ing to Mrs. Hackengloss that you had played Hamlet before the 
crowned heads of Europe. Mrs. Hackengloss, you know. Sits 
at our table. She’s only seventy. She dances. Her switch bobs. 
Mr. Hackengloss has asthma this morning—” 


UT the third day was bright and fair. Hubert went down to 

the beach to bathe—and there he saw the dark-haired girl. 

She was sitting with a group of young people, including the 
fat youth. But she was different. She seemed as one apart. 
While the others laughed and chatted, she gazed contemplatively 
at the sea. 

Hubert said to himself: “I am going to meet that girl. Some- 
how we’ll meet—I feel that our personalities are in tune.” 

He strolled about in his jaunty bathing-suit among the sun- 
shades, under one of which he noticed Mrs. Carpenter beautifully 
disposed. Seated near her on the sand was a crushed-looking 
little man whom Hubert took to be Mr. Carpenter. He kept 
away from that part of the beach. 

Finally he saw the dark-haired girl get up and go down to the 
ocean. There was a heavy surf, but she plunged in boldly. 
Hubert pranced about a little to get his blood up. Then he too 
dashed in, with a high stride, like a sprinter, secretly hoping that 
people would notice him and think him athletic. 

He dived through a wave and came up gasping. Darned 
cold, that Maine water! He turned, slightly panic-stricken, 
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He scrambled to his feet, 
utterly panic-stricken. In a 
daze he heard Adelaide intro- 
ducing him. “My mother, 
Mrs. Carpenter—Mr. Dean.” 





toward shore; but a second wave smote him in the back, pushed 
him down and ferociously trampled on him. 

He thought he was drowning, but he was moving so fast he 
hadn’t time to worry about it. Then, in that bewildering thrust 
of water, in that traveling chaos, he struck something—another 
object being hurled along as he was. His hands clutched wet 
cloth, an icy cold arm. At the same instant his knees scraped 
sand. He struggled up, still clutching that icy arm, and found, 
to his great amazement, that it belonged to the dark-haired girl. 

“Oh, thank you!” she gasped, turning upon him a look such as 
might have lighted the face of the emerging Aphrodite. “Thank you 
so much!” 

Hubert realized at once that he had saved the dark-haired girl 
from drowning. 

“Not at all!” he gasped in return. 
along.” 

It was lucky, when you came to think of it. There was this girl, 
alone and helpless, being trampled on by a brute of an ocean, and 
there he was, out swimming, fearless, a strong man ever prepared 
to conquer the elements! 

He had read of such men in magazine stories and had admired 
them. Now he was such a man. It was wonderful. 

The girl gave him this look we have mentioned, and then she 
gave him a moist and beautiful smile. (Continued on page 162) 


“Glad I happened to c-come 
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sf EBUTANTE.” “Moving pictures, rather.” “Never; 

Texas oil-field.”’ 

The three wise men of the world ensconced at a table 
of vantage at Lazare’s, having given their orders, amused 
themselves in deciphering the matinée crowd, distributing 
nods of recognition and sharing their social investigations 
They were men of the world in the sense that that much- 
abused term can express men of a certain social position, 
in the forties of their knowledge of the currents and 
undercurrents, the rocks, the shoals and the hidden springs 
in the great current of that sweeps turbulently 
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society 


Dicky de Gollyer and his friends, who were present, immediately decided that the “angel” had at last arrived. 


As you read this story 
by one of America’s 
most distinguished 
novelists, you may en- 
vision him as having 
abandoned his New 
York City home, and 
being busily engaged in 
demonstrating the ac- 
curacy of his putt on 
the course at Stock- 
bridge, Mass., where he 
dwells from lilac-time 
until the grape harvest. 


Illustrated by 
Lejaren 4 Hiller 


through the restaurants, the theaters 
and the ballrooms of New York 

“And I maintain that the solution is 
simple,” said Charley van Ruypen, glanc 
ing across the room at the two wome! 
who were the cause of this sudden curi 
osity. “Débutante, my dear boy, of 
the first or second season, possibly the 
daughter of a fashionable minister—re 
action often comes that way.” 

“Innocent!” said De Gollyer, staring 
in turn. “Actorine or adventuress, or 
both.” 

“Look out, Dicky; she’s on to us,” 
said Chizzlewitte, better known as 
“Chizzy.” 

“My boy, always look them in the 
eye—look ’em right straight in the eye,” 
said De Gollyer—who, setting the 
action to the word, continued to stare 


fixedly and victoriously in a manner that once, when ogling was fashion- 


able, was described as “killing.” 


“You're wrong; you’re both wrong,” said Chizzy, in his soft, unhurried 


tones. 
I'll tell you what we'll do: 


“T know exactly what she is and where she came from. 
I'll bet you the luncheon and the theater- 


Now 


tickets that I'll come nearer to it than Charley or Dick.” 
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“But how'll we know?” 

We'll ask Hugo,” said Chizzy, designating the head waiter, 
ho passed at this moment. “Hugo knows everyone and every- 
body—whose wife is dining with whose husband, where Dottie 
ind Francine and Evelyn are spending the winter, and how many 
times a week the girl you lunched with yesterday, Charley, has 
lined with—” 

“I didn’t—” 

“Well, he knows that too,” said Chizzy, rising to bow across 


the room. “Mrs. Kinnie Towers with her next husband.” Then, 
resuming his survey of the young lady under debate, he con- 
cluded: “Lunch and theater, two losers pay. Dicky, the spot- 


light now turns on you.” 

The three were silent, openly or furtively studying the object 
of their wager. The younger of the two women, evidently aware 
of their scrutiny, glanced from time to time in their direction, 
playing with her menu with an agitation that, however,.did not 
convey any sense of displeasure. She was, even in that luxuriant 
social hothouse, flamboyantly overdressed. A Gainsborough pic- 
ture-hat at times so completely effaced her from their view, that 
some conjuring hand might have slipped a black bag over her 
head; underneath, when her whim so permitted, was a view of a 
rather saucy face, a carmine smile, cheeks where art had transcended 
nature, and a tumbling mass of auburn hair shot through with 


thin bandeaux of black, velvet. She sat in ermine splendor, 
. e 

wore all the jewels permissible and had a golden mesh bag and 
a jeweled vanity case, into which she glanced frequently. At 
her side an elderly woman in black, with a toque at least two 
seasons out of date, was eating with concentration and enthusiasm. 
Her young companion, the moment she had perceived the interest 
of the three men, had shown a marked diminution in appetite, 
prospecting daintily with the end of her fork and nibbling with 
delicate indifference. 

“We'll eliminate Mamma, or Auntie, or Cousin Sue,” said De 
Gollyer, lighting a cigarette. He was a short, nervous, immacu- 
late man, with the look of a capsule Napoleon. ‘“No—no, I 
shouldn’t say it’s Mamma—that’s a Parisian refinement that the 
dear things haven’t come to yet. Auntie is more pliable, a quiet, 
respectable background, a little deaf, a little shortsighted. You 
know the kind—plays solitaire and has a certain amount of ill 
health that confines her to her room at the proper time.” 

“We all know Auntie,” said Van Ruypen. “Proceed.” 

“The young lady that Van in his inexperience sees as a débu- 
tante,” resumed De Gollyer, “is of course simply an adventuress. 
Not the common or garden demimondaine—no, the superior type, 
the superwoman, the brain machine, the one who plays for big 
game. You see before you a woman who calculates everything, 
who thinks twice before she answers, who has buried her impulses, 





“Say, Toinette, what's eatin’ you, anyhow?” demanded Ed Barrows. 


“You and I are due for a little straight-from-the-shoulder stuff.” 
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and taught herself patience; and when a 
woman of that class has patience—you 
have the fatal woman. At the present 
moment she is studying us with caution. 
She knows every word we utter, but she 
is not interested. We are too young—”’ 
His companions broke into laughter. 
‘Too young! Too young!” said De 
Gollyer, tapping the table to emphasize his 
point. ‘We are not her ideal, my boy. 
And do you know what her ideal is? A 
nice old gentleman of at least sixty-five, 
rather rickety, asthmatic as a pug dog, an 
old rounder with a lot of relatives waiting 
around to inherit. Oh, if we were not so 
confoundedly young, she’d pick us up in 
a minute.” 
“How?” 
“Fifty ways. The next time we lunched 
here we'd find her at the next table. We 
order seats for this afternoon’s matinée. 
Strange coincidence, she has the chairs 
next to us. In two days she will know 
your habits, your summer home, when you 
start for Europe or Palm Beach—don’t ask 
me how it’s done; to tell you that, I'd 
have to explain why head waiters and bell- 
boys own motorcars and support large 
families.” 
“So, Dicky, you class her as a man- 
eater?” said Chizzy. 
“I do. To end up, she is twenty-eight 
and looks twenty. Born in Chicago or 
New Orleans, probably had a touch of the 
chorus—one big affair from which she re- 
tired with sufficient capital to pursue her 
career. While she is waiting for Provi- 
dence, to which she probably prays every 
night to throw her across the path of some 
susceptible octogenarian with sufficient mil- 
lions, she is carefully building up the fiction 
of a career—studying music or singing— 
a serious child battling valiantly against 
this hard world. Her end? Some day, at 
Newport or Deauville or Southampton, she 
will meet with a frightful accident just in 
front of Mr. Noah’s estate; she will be 
carried in half-alive, and when she leaves, 
it will be as Mrs. Noah, to the consterna- 
tion of all the nephews and nieces and 
cousins and aunts, and to the exceeding 
delectation of a score of lawyers who live 
to see that wills are broken. I who am 
a lawyer, have seen as much!” 
“Stuff and nonsense—she is a young 
girl,” said Van Ruypen. 
“My boy, if she were a débutante, she 
would be embarrassed instead of watching 
us out of the corners of her eyes like a 
chorus girl picking her supper over the 
footlights.” 
“Dicky, you are antediluvian! You are 
back in the days of the hoopskirts, Niblo’s 
Garden, Jennie Lind, the polka—what? 
Wake up, Granny!” 
“4 vous,” said De Gollyer, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. 
Van Ruypen, leader of cotillions, who 
migrated with the social birds; who was 
at Palm Beach, Newport, Deauville, always 
at the right place at the right moment, 
in the right house at the right time; clean-cut, bored, tireless, least forty thousand a year. She’s really quite obvious—they 
without enthusiasms; a cameo precision of features, turned out all are. There are fashions in women now, as there are fashions 
by a valet, a social register for a memory—Van Ruypen caged in stockings, ministers, shoes. There is the fashion of 1920, and 
his delicate fingers and said with tolerant authority: the fashion of 1924.” 
“In the first place, you are wrong. She is eighteen and looks “You ought to know.” 
twenty-five, like exactly one thousand others of her kind, who “I do know. At present the fashion is Jacobinism. They are 
are struggling against the cruel fate that has condemned them . all Sans-culottes. They reject God, mother, man; they reject 
to respectability, a limousine and the certainty of marrying at themselves. Life means thrills. Everything is thrilling. They 
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talk about complexes and quote psychopathic works 
without understanding a word they say. They be- 
lieve they have discovered youth, and they are 
older than. their grandparents. They have discov- 
ered youth, and they are ashamed to appear young 
or innocent or virtuous. When you have five hun- 
dred young ladies, night after night, desperately 
determined to be original and sport the same in- 
anities—” He stopped, yawned and concluded: 
‘Dreadful bore! No, my dear Dicky, you are wrong. When 
you see a woman dressed like a prima donna, rouged like a 
cocotte, hung with jewels like a Christmas tree, and staring you 
down like a divorcee, you may be certain that you are in the 
presence of a young and innocent girl—God help us!” 

Having delivered this diatribe without the slightest enthusiasm, 
he uncaged his delicate fingers, leaned back against the cush- 
ioned sofa, and turned to Chizzlewitte, who instantly took .. up: 

‘Wrong, both wrong. She is not a young girl nor an actorine— 
she is a respectable marrying woman.” 

His companions broke into incredulous laughter. 

“T did not say married woman—lI said a respectable marrying 
voman. It’s a new profession,” said Chizzlewitte, imposing silence. 
He had a set expression of wearied enjoyment, a well-pressed atti- 
tude of urbanity, and a roving curiosity that allowed him to con- 
centrate on at least three ideas at once. He knew everyone’s first 
1ame, though he sometimes forgot his last, and as he had a heart 
of gold and could no more refrain from doing a kindness to the 
door-man than to a leader of society, he moved impertinently 
ind beloved through society, privileged to serve up the most out- 
rageous truths, which he always mitigated with a sauce of wit. 
He never listened except to himself, and when he asked advice, 


She found herself 
in a family group 
somewhat bewil- 
dered at her oper- 
atic entrance. The 
malice and amuse- 
ment of the ladies 
escaped her. 


it was always by the method of ask- 
ing questions which he immediately 
answered himself. 

“A married woman and a marry- 
ing woman are two entirely different 
things. You see, it’s like this. Now, 
Charley, of course, is a man of irre- 
proachable savoir faire, and mammas select him to lead cotillions 
and give the right tone to important social functions and confide 
their daughters to his arms so that they can be thoroughly dis- 
illusioned—but of course, Charley, you are really a specialist, 
aren’t you? You are. And Dick by profession and bringing-up 
and a certain natural wickedness associates with evil companions 
and makes a large income mulcting senile old men who try to 
adopt a fatherly attitude to beautiful chorus girls who have the 
highest ideals—I’m letting you off easily, Dicky. Well, then, 
what happens? Wherever Dicky looks he sees an adventuress; 
and you, Van, a débutante, don’t you? You do—naturally.” 

“Amen; and then what?” said De Gollyer, who had unsuccess- 
fully been trying to hold the glance of the lady under discussion. 

“The point is this: You live in your own worlds. You don’t 
know what is taking place outside—the new movements. Now, 
what has happened socially in the last ten years? I'll tell you. 
Divorce has multiplied the opportunity for women to rise. 
Marriage now is social speculation. Enter the marrying woman. 
Formerly marriage was finality—sink or swim. Today a woman 
has two, three, even four or five chances to climb upward. My 
dear boys, don’t be silly—you are men of the world—why, now- 
adays, a woman, without social position, marries first simply 
to meet the second husband.” 

“Very good, Chizzy, very good,” said Van Ruypen, saluting. 
“You’re in very good form, my boy!” 

“Society—to a clever woman—is simply a problem of how 
many marriages. Take Mrs. Kinnie Towers. I forget her next 
husband’s name. Who was Mrs. Kinnie Towers? No one knows. 
She was Mrs. Tom Patchen, wife of a fashionable portrait-painter 
—first step. She divorces Tom and acquires Kinnie Towers, posi- 
tion but no money. Next step she exchanges Kinnie for—” 

“Courty Steele,” said Van Ruypen; “but it’s not definite.” 

“Bet you a dinner she'll be Mrs. Courty within two years. 
You wont take me? Of course not,” continued Chizzy. “There 
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you are. The Lady’s Progress. From a box under the roof to 
a box at the opera, in five years and three marriages. To resume! 
Our friend opposite is a respectable marrying lady. She may 
have begun in Brooklyn or Perth Amboy. She married once to 
get to New York—some one in the suit-and-cloak trade, or a 
druggist. She married again—” 

“What—she’s married twice?” said De Gollyer, interrupting. 

“At least,” said Chizzy finally. “Remember, she started from 
Perth Amboy. Her second marriage was to escape domesticity. 
She married—let’s see—well, something like the head of an auto- 
mobile office, or a grain broker, or a successful publicity manager 
with at least twenty-five thousand a year.” 

“And then?” 

“That depends entirely on where the lady wants to go.” 

“Hugo,” said Van Ruypen holding up a finger. 

The head waiter, bald, blond and inscrutable, slid around a 
table to their side. 

“Hugo,” said Chizzy, “the table directly back of you. Don't 
turn too quickly. The lady with the ermines. Who and why? 
What do you know?” 

“Sorry, Mr. Chizzlewitte,” 
shoulders. 

“She's not an actress or a chorus girl, then,” said Van Ruypen 
languidly. 

“Not fair!” 

“You've seen her before?” 

“Yes sir; she lunches here often. 

“Alone, or with Auntie?” 

“Always, sir, with the same lady.” 

At this moment the two women opposite started to their feet; 
the table was hurriedly withdrawn by Hugo and they passed up 
the restaurant, attracting a little flurry of curiosity among those 
who knew the value of ermine coats. At the entrance the figure 
of a man detached itself and took the younger woman by the arm. 

“The next husband,” said Chizzy triumphantly. 

“Her first actor,” said Van Ruypen. 

“The bank-book,” said De Gollyer, “or perhaps her legal col- 
laborator.” 

Hugo returned—in his hand an envelope which had been torn 
in two. The inscription read: “Miss Toinette Gorton, The Crigh- 
ton Apartments.” 

“The pearls are real,” he added, “and the coat is worth at 
least twenty thousand.” 


said the head waiter, shrugging his 


” 





\ EANWHILE, in the lobby, a short, bullet-headed, beaming 
“ man who had the air of having swung off the end of one 
train to catch another, was saying: 

“Sorry to be late. Business as usual. I've got just two hours. 
Where is this opera place you’re taking me?” 

“Papa, you’re awful! You don’t deserve to have a daughter. 
—Miss Lippsicome, get the car, wont you?” 

The car was at hand. Miss Toinette Gorton, with her arm 
linked in her father’s, glanced down the rows of tables to where 
the three men were watching her, smiled and went out. 

Miss Lippsicome, a wisp of a woman, past fifty, with faint 
lavender tints in her face, and so thin that she seemed trans- 
parent, pulled out a seat while father and daughter sank deep 
into the cushioned ease of the smart limousine. The immaculate 
chauffeur tendered a moleskin rug, touched his fingers to the 
brim of his hat, and they moved noiselessly toward the Avenue. 

“Well, enjoyin’ yourself?” 

“Grand.” 

“New York’s a little different from Alberon, eh?” 

“T'll say it is.” 

“That’s right—go the limit. Need any more money?” 

“Heavens, no!” 

“Well, draw whatever you want. It’s there.” He surveyed 
the car with its soft lavender velvet upholstery and glazed chintz 
curtains. “Some car! Your chauffeur’s a good-looking fellow, 
too.” Then, his gaze centering on his daughter in the midst of 
her ermines, her pearls and the faint pleasant odor of strange 
perfumes, he exclaimed: “Say, you put it all over them, kiddy. 
You're it!” 

A vast warm feeling of contentment welled up in him like the 
satisfaction that came weekly after the traditional Sunday dinner. 
All this was his. He had created this. This was the expression 
of his success, this marvelous modern princess at his side, with 
her companion, her luxurious car, her clothes and her aristocratic 
manner. 

“She’s carrying fifty thousand on her this minute,” he thought 
with a rapid calculation, and he settled back against the soft 
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squashy upholstery with the ‘satisfied feeling of a good job wel 
done. 

‘*Meetin’ lots of top-notchers?” he said presently. 

“Why, Papa, I've hardly gotten into my diggings!”’ 

“That’s so. That’s so.” 

“You really flying off this afternoon?” she asked presently 
with a little pout, though a close observer might have detected 
a certain relief. ‘“You’re a bad, bad father.” 

He received the playful tap on his arm with delight. 

“I'm after a clean-up,” he explained, and with a nervous 
motion he delved into his pocket and found a cigar. “Texas and 
Mexico, four months. But if it works out,” he chuckled to him 
self with the enjoyment of a boy, “if it works out, we'll show 
this burg some style.” 

She removed the cigar from his lips and tossed it out the 
window, threatening him with a warning finger. 

‘Now, Papa, you're through business; you're going to the opera 

“Eh, what? Oh, all right.” 

He was instantly contrite, gazing furtively at his miraculous 
his unrecognizable daughter, tremendously overawed. 


“THEY rolled up to the carriage entrance. His eve noted each 

arriving car, registered its occupants, with a little discontent. 
The house was dark, the curtain up, and the vast auditorium filled 
with crashing harmonies which left him in a state of bewilder- 
ment as Toinette, holding his hand, guided him to their seats 
The music puzzled him, but he liked the scenery and the curious 
shifting effect of clouds across the painted sky. He thought the 
first act long—very long. But the intermission consoled him 
This was society as he had imagined it, steeping himself in the 
colorful portrayals of wrecked lives in the highest circles that 
brightened the syndicated Sunday supplement. The grand tier 
of boxes imposed upon his imagination, and again a little dis- 
content intruded upon his ardent enjoyment. All at once, before 
this enthroned arrogance set above him, he felt impotent, dwarfed, 
and all his strivings futile—as the terrific spleridor of the sea’s 
spectacle or the dizzy scale of soaring mountains leaves a rest- 
lessness and a discontent in the beholder. 

“What d’you suppose they stick “em?” he said, completing 
his thought aloud 

“What?” 

“The boxes up there.” 

“T don’t know. Oh, a lot. Besides, they’re awful hard to get 
They’re sort of inherited—passed down, you know.” 

“Sure. It must be wonderful, at night.” 

“Oh, it is.” 

“Jewels and all that sort of thing.” He was thinking of the 
pictures he had seen of gorgeous bare-shouldered women with 
diamonds in their hair, and ropes and ropes of pearls. Why 
shouldn’t he some day step up out of the arena into that charmed 
circle? 

“What you thinking of, Papa?” 

“Oh, just wonderin—” He roused himself. 
Vanderbilts are here too.” 

“That’s their box over there.” 

“Met any of them?” 

“Oh, not yet.” 

“And Mrs. Astor?” 

“She’s the loveliest thing in the world, and so simple, Papa.” 

“You know her?” he said eagerly 

“Not know,” she answered carefully; “just met her once.” 

“Met her! You don’t say!” 

“Oh, just met her,” she repeated uneasily. She had once en- 
tered the sacred portals when the great house had been thrown 
open for a charity bazaar, and Mrs. Astor had smiled at her 
across a table, an inviting smile that had cost her at once a 
hundred dollars. 





“T suppose the 


HE began to detail to him the names of the box-holders, con- 

sulting her program. She knew the romances and the divorces, 
the engagements and the foreign titles. He listened eagerly, 
studying them through her opera glasses, tremendously impressed 
at her intimate social know Je. But all at once—he began to 
glance uneasily at his watc? 7 

“How long’s this next a . 

“Not long. Then there’s a ballet.” 

The bacchanalian frankness of the scantily clad figurantes 
shocked him, but he hid his unease, knowing that he was old- 
fashioned, afraid to appear countrified and ridiculous in the eyes 
of his daughter. So he applauded loudly as he saw others, young 
girls and gray-haired women, applauding about him. 
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Toinette was at her dressing-table experimenting with the double row of cosmetics, when her father broke in. 


“Don’t you love it!” she exclaimed radiantly. 


“You bet!” After a moment, he said: “I forgot to tell you; 
the Pettinger girls—” 
“Sarah?” 


“Yep—Sarah and Mattie, they’re touring up here next week, 
trip to Yurrup. They’ll be lookin’ you up.” 

“I'd love to see Mattie.” 

“Yes, sure.” He hesitated a moment, and then a little guiltily, 
not expressing all his thought, he added: “Say, when they see 
vou, kiddy, I guess you can put it over them all right. You 
know—you understand.” 

“I know,” she said, laughing at his simplicity. “Ill give a 
grand party.” 

“That’s it; that’s right,” he said, lighting up. “Put on a few 
extra lugs and damn the expense! Good Lord, I’ve got to jump.” 
He would have liked to take her in his arms and kiss her, but 
he knew that would never do. So he patted her arm affection- 
ately and whispered: “Take good care of yourself, kiddy. You 
certainly’ve got them all beat, even,”—he completed the sentence 
in her ear,—“even the Vanderbilts.” 

“Now, Papa!” 

“Sure, I mean it. Have a grand time. Buy anything you 
want—anything! And don’t lose your heart until I can look the 
young feller over. By-by.” 

He was gone—after stumbling over an old lady and rousing 
the indignation of the whole row. She remained pensive, striv- 
ing to concentrate her attention on the interminable languors of 


the opera, which despite all her zealous determination to be 
cultured, frankly bored her. The ordeal over, she waited in the 
lobby, eying hungrily these brilliant strangers whom she knew 
by name and whose dinings and dancings she followed each morn- 
ing in the social columns, breathing the same perfumed air, 
dressed as they were dressed—and yet a thousand miles removed. 
Then her car was called, and she made her way through the 
privileged crowd, happy at attracting a sudden staring curiosity. 

‘Home, Robert.” 

The incongruity did not strike her. She was thinking of what 
her father had announced to her, the approaching arrival of her 
old friends, the Pettinger girls from Alberon, Ohio, wondering 
how on earth she would be able to entertain them in a manner 
consonant with the highly colored reports that she knew had 
been spread at home of her brilliant New York season. For she 
had been now two months installed in this Mecca of her dreams 
—and she knew no one. 

At the apartment house on upper Fifth Avenue, a footman in 
blue and gold livery sprang to the door. She passed through 
marble spaces hung with tapestries, entered the mirrored elevator 
and let herself into the apartment with her key; and again as 
always the dread feeling of loneliness descended on her. This 
home of another’s luxurious furnishing spread before her silently 
and gorgeously, deserted as though an evil fairy’s curse had shut 
out the roaring world. On the sculptured Renaissance table a 
finely turned Georgian salver waited for the visiting cards that 
never came. The great salon with its (Continued on page 104) 
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him, and 


back on 
knew it better than the little woman who now sat in their 
dressing-room reading again the notice that had closed them out. 
The lines wavered, blurred, dissolved into a retrospective vision 
that covered forty years of theatrical adventure..... 
Again Molly Powers was a leading woman and her husband a 
matinée idol on whose dressing-table the mash notes were piled 


ALL KERRICK’S voice had gone none 


fifty high. The mental panorama unrolled swiftly: Road-shows 
stock—vaudeville—London—Paris—Australia! What a long and 
wide-flung trail it had been! Together they had run the whole 
gamut of the theatrical scale—played it up and down. Tragedy 
to travesty, stardom to starvation! Was there a rdéle they did not 
know, a trick they had not mastered, a situation they had not 
faced? 

*Moily,” he had once told her, “the only thing we haven't done 
is Baucis and Philemon. We'll save that for our farewell ap- 
pearance. Two old troupers whom the kindly gods have changed 
into trees so that they may fondly stand, with their arms en- 
twined, long after Death has dropped the curtain. Only,” he had 
added whimsically, “I’m afraid you’d hog it. You know, Molly, 
that’s your one fault: you will persist in trying to steal my 
scenes!” 

Molly Powers smiled. If there was anyone who liked to keep 
his face toward the audience and make the most of every line, it 
was Hall Kerrick. Lately he had been getting worse. The smaller 
the part, the harder it was to get him off the stage. His voice, 
broken and husky, shattered her meditations: 
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“Ridiculous attempt to break contract! Nothing wrong witi 
me at all! Mere bronchial affection. Might happen to anyone 
Channing is peeved because I took the bow last night. Good 
hand, and I deserved it! We've got too much experience for this 
company !” 

But she knew he was only stalling, ranting around “up-stage”’ 
while he waited for her to come to his rescue. Dutifully she 
gave him the desired cue: 

“Hall, dear, do you realize we have a son who will be twenty 
five next month, and that we haven't seen him in ten years?” 

“Clyde twenty-five! Why, Molly, it doesn’t seem possible 
Well, well, well! Have you heard from the young scamp lately? 
What's he doing? Where is he?” 

The old actor’s expression was professionally bland. Moll) 
Powers wiped the cold cream from her features and studied her 
reflection in the cracked mirror. They beth knew that Clyde 
was one of the best-known young directors in Hollywood, just 
as they were both aware that necessity now compelled them to 
turn to the very field they had so long and openly derided. Pro 
fessional pride and the instinct of old footlight favorites required 
that they do a little trouping for each other’s benefit. This was 
not difficult. Troupers they were, and troupers they would be 
until Death rang down the last curtain. Not infrequently they 
did their best acting off-stage in situations such as this. 

“Clyde’s still in Hollywood,” Molly heard herself saying. “I! 
know how you feel about the pictures, Hall. Same here. But 
you need a rest, dear. You've been working too hard, and the 
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trip would do you a 
world of good. I’m sure 
Clyde would be de- 
lighted. It doesn’t seem 
right, Hall, that I 
shouldn’t have a chance 

to play mother once in 

a while. Please, dear, 

for my sake!” 

Hall beamed at her 
fondly. 

“Well, now, Molly—what about my own sake? ‘I’m his father! 
Don’t you suppose I want to see him as much as you do? Of 
course! Well, we'll run out and say hello. The trip, as you say, 
will do us both good, and no doubt Clyde will try to make it 
pleasant. I suppose the young idiot will want to teach his 
parents how to suck eggs. You'll have to watch yourself, Molly, 
or he’ll shove a fountain pen in your hand and get you to sign 
one of their fool contracts.” 

“He’d tackle you first,” laughed Molly. “Clyde knows there 
isn’t a better actor in the world. If he thinks there’s a chance 
of landing his dad, he’ll give Broadway an awful battle.” 


She stumbled and fell 

in the path of an un- 

manageable horse. Just 

in time she was hauled 
to safety. 


“The young scamp!” 
chuckled Hall. “You 
know, Molly, I was al- 
ways very proud of him. 
Bit headstrong and cocky 
at times, but  under- 
neath it all he has much 
of his mother’s sweet- 
ness and—ahem—his 
father’s talents!” 

They each took a bow 
on that, and then 
laughed with the good- 
natured tolerance of two 
old actors who under- 
stood each other per- 
fectly. 

Molly Powers contem- 
plated her rings. “I 
suppose we can get 
traveling expenses on 
these.” 

Her husband made a 
wry face. “Nothing do- 
ing, old girl. You haven't 
any too many trinkets 
now, and I want you to 
make a flash when we 
get there. Rather go 
out and stick up a bank. 
But it wont be neces- 
sary. I have a few 
friends left. You know, 
my dear, things are 
going to break for us 
pretty soon. Then I'll 
play Romeo to your 

Juliet. You’ve been a mighty sweet old pal, 
Molly.” 

She flashed him a rare smile, and then 

looked quickly away. 

“Don’t talk rot ~ "!! Sometimes, I think 
we're actually getting old. Too muc sentiment, my dear. One 
of these days you'll be kissing me vu. stage. Where’s my purse? 
Shall we go to the Savoy for dinner, or back to the hotel, 
and I'll cook up an omelet?” 

“Now, Molly, you know you haven’t got anything in that purse, 
and I wont get my check till morning.” 

“Say no more,” she laughed. “The omelet wins! We'll spend 
the night rehearsing the timetables and packing up the props.” 

“T don’t think we’ll need much rehearsing in those réles,” he 
answered gravely. “After forty years’ experience, I feel impelled 
to suggest that we are letter perfect.” 
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HEY should have written or telegraphed before undertaking 

that long trip across the continent. But no, they must have 
an effective entrance, a dramatic situation! That is the trouble 
with old troupers. They overplay every réle, even that which is 
assigned them by the Great Dramatist. They let their imagina- 
tion run away with them, seeing in every insignificant “bit” a star 
part. 

No sooner had they turned their faces toward Hollywood and 
their son, than they were like a couple of children whose en- 
thusiasm mounted with every mile. They bought all the current 
picture periodicals and talked convincingly of ‘medium shots,” 
“close-ups” and “fade-outs.” By the time the train reached 
California, everyone on board had sought an introduction to “the 
famous Hall Kerrick” and “the celebrated Molly Powers,’ who 
were en route to fulfill important contracts with the Continental 
Studios. They were trouping every minute, Hall holding forth 
in the smoking-car, and Molly ministering with charming grace 
to a pair of sticky babies with a consumptive mother. 

“Charming couple,” was the general verdict, “so approachable 
and unassuming! Always did think that half the stuff about 
Hollywood was rubbish. Must certainly watch for their pic- 
tures!” 

But alas for the innocent dreams of two old troupers! Fate 
is an ironical sort of jester, always upsetting our calculations 
and playing fast and loose with our pet ambitions. The Kerricks 
arrived at the Continental Studios not twenty-four hours after 
their son had left with a company for Europe to film “The 
Brigand’s Lady” in the picturesque setting of the Pyrenees. A 
young assistant casting director broke the news to them, and 
was politely sympathetic when he learned their identity. 
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“Well, that’s too bad! 
you. ‘Fraid he'll be away all summer. 

“Well, no,” hesitated Clyde’s father. “Fact is, we came out 
here for a little rest as much as anything. Fifty-two weeks 
in stock is rather trying, you know. Molly’s always been in- 
terested in the pictures. Thought we’d take this opportunity to 
look around a bit.” 

The assistant director permitted himself the faintest of smiles 
“IT see! Well, make yourselves right at home. Sorry I can’t 
take you around myself, but this pass will admit you to the lot 
They are making ‘Fiery Hearts’ on Stage Six, and you'll find the 
Zoo back of the far line of trees. If I can be of service at any 
time, let me know.” 

Hall Kerrick bowed with exaggerated dignity. 

“Thank you, sir. —Come, Molly!” 

He gave her his arm, and they passed through the little wicker 
gate that separated the lobby from a corridor flanked by executive 
offices. An open door framed a vista of that most curious of 
all places—a motion-picture lot. 


Clyde will feel terribly at having missed 
Just passing through?” 


Thither they moved, unescorted 
and unnoticed, quite as though they were the casual visitors they 
pretended to be, instead of two derelict Thespians on whom t! 
door of opportunity had been shut again. 

So perfect was their unspoken understanding and accord that 
they were able to dismiss the matter of Clyde’s absence with a 
philosophical smile and shrug. No sign of disappointment or 
discouragement, no hint of despondency or despair! Nothing but 
bland confidence as they prepared to adjust themselves to this 
new situation. 

Wandering around in the pleasant sunshine that afternoor 
Clyde’s parents were first amazed, then thrilled and finally com- 
pletely enamored with what they beheld. The spirit of the pic- 
ture industry, with all its artistry and absurdities, reached out for 
two old troupers and wove its spell about them. 

Continental “City” had once been an_ eight-hundred-acr: 
Spanish rancho dozing amid sage- 
brush and sunlight near the sleepy 
hamlet of Los Angeles. Th 
latter had become a giant wit! 
outstretched arms tipped wit! 
macadam fingers. And the 
rancho was a seething cinema 
caldron, bubbling under the wan 
of a celluloid genie. What a lan 
of plaster, paint and _ illusion 
What a land of brains and bun- 
combe, triumph and tragedy, faith 
and folly, hope and hokum, love, 
laughter and despair! 

They were like children at their 
first circus, all eyes and ears, fas- 
cinated beyond belief by illusions 
on a scale such as they had never 
dreamed. They were converts 
reveling in baptismal waters 
eager to absorb the creed and 
tenets of a new faith. Nay, 
more: they felt themselves on 
the threshold of Destiny, looking 
into the long-sought Promised 
Land. Every instinct of an old 
trouper rose to the surface. Hall 
Kerrick’s nostrils dilated; his fine 
old features glowed with enthu- 
siasm; his faded figure straight- 
ened. The little woman at his 
side became a girl again, bright- 
eyed, cheeks aflush. 

Arm in arm they walked along 
a broad street lined with lumber 
yards, electrical plants, paint- 
shops, glaziers, plumbing supplies, 
decorators, all that was necessary 
for the construction of a modern skyscraper or the Temple of 
Solomon. 

They turned into a lane and found themselves in a quaint New 
England village with its familiar town hall, post office, drug-store, 
village school and undertaking parlor. The street was three 
blocks long and looked as though it had been there for a hundred 
years instead of two months. 

A moment later they were standing in medieval Paris, fronting 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, a set that cost half a million. 






“Good heavens!” 
he exclaimed; no old 
trouper could have 
matched that ges 
ture and expression. 
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Next they were on the circus 
grounds. No illusion here, but a 
real circus, resurrected from winter 
quarters and waiting only the word 
of the director to begin full opera- 
tion. Performers lolled in their 
canvas dressing-rooms behind the 
“Big Tent.” Circus babies played in 
sawdust piles, and their mothers, in 
tights and make-up, discussed calmly the ordinary problems of 
maternity and child-rearing. 

Buildings that covered entire blocks held the interior stages 
where lynx-eyed directors, sitting in front of sumptuous ballroom 
or sordid hovel, recorded on celluloid every emotion of the human 
soul. Theirs was the voice of Destiny calling actors to their 
golden opportunity with the staccato command: “Lights—music 
—camera! All right, my boy—come in!” 

That was the phrase that captivated the imagination of Hall 
Kerrick and found sympathetic echo in the somewhat tired but 
loyal heart of Molly Powers. 

Where Cahuenga Boulevard bisects the colony, and film folk 
stand on the corners in the morning calling to passing motorists, 
“Going out to the lot?” the Kerricks established themselves in 
a modest two-room apartment and began the difficult task of 
“breaking into the pictures.” 

Now, whatever may be said for or against the movies, the 
fact remains that the film metropolis of America is the last hope 
and port of refuge for thousands of old troupers who have drifted 
there in the sundown of their lives. 

For every frivolous, misguided hanger-on, there are a dozen— 
nay, a hundred kindly, self-respecting decent veterans of the foot- 
lights, long past the age of folly, who find in Hollywood not alone 
a means of honest livelihood, but the nearest approach to a per- 
manent home they have ever had. 

They throng the cafés and the hotel lobbies, and in the evening 
stroll arm in arm along the boulevard, men and women whose 
names once topped the billboards of the country. These same 
names are now buried in the card-indexes of the casting offices, 
to be resurrected only when a director’s fancy so wills. 
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No real trouper ever loses his confidence. Equipped with his 
portfolio of portraits showing him in all his favorite réles, he 
haunts his daily beat, taking gladly the crumbs that fall his way, 
occasionally in the shape of character “bits.” Sometimes, Fate 
is kind, and an old-time favorite, given a rdle that suits him, 
steals the picture from under the very nose of star and director, 
and awakens some morning to find himself again famous. More 

frequently his career terminates 

in a gradual “fade-out,” unaccom- 
“Why, the brain’ panied by an atmospheric orches- 
less puppy!” ex- tra. 

—, Clyde's Hall Kerrick and Molly Powers 

ather. “He wants : : 
+0 tien eal” registered. at all the studios, left 
their telephone-number with 
every director, pulled all the 
usual strings, made use of every 
artifice to win attention, and then 
settled down to wait. 

Ah, that is the hard part of 
the motion-picture game! Sus- 
pense is such a pitiful, soul-trying 
ordeal!- To be at the mercy 
of those who may not even 
be thinking of you! To wait 
helplessly for mail that does not 
come, for telephone-messages 
that never materialize! To feel 
that you are losing time, and yet 
be afraid to venture forth lest 
opportunity in your absence 
knock upon your door! The 
tinkle of a telephone-bell, day of 
night, may be a harassed director, 
frantically seeking an eleventh- 
hour substitute, the very chance 
for which you have been waiting. 
What stories of unfulfilled des- 
tiny lie behind the fateful words 
of Central: ‘They do not an- 
swer!” 

At Levy’s, Armstrong’s, the 
Montmartre, they ran across 
friends and acquaintances of 
other days. One and all gave the 
same advice: “Don’t get off on 
the wrong foot, Hall. Just as 

easy to get a hundred dollars a 
PE ~ day as ten, if you hold out for it. 

The tougher you are in this game, 
the better they like you.” 

But a man cannot subsist on 
cosmetics when he is holding out; neither can a woman. Just 
when their situation had become really desperate, it was Molly 
who saved the day—a radiant, happy little Molly, showing up 
at dusk with her arms full of groceries. 

“Behold God’s gift to the silver screen!” she caroled. “Don't 
tell me I’m too old to vamp! Hall, I’ve landed with Marsh 
Brothers. Costume picture, my dear, and I'll play opposite 
Barry Bayne. Worked old ‘Sedgewick for a test, and it came 
out great. They're going to start shooting tomorrow.” 

Hall Kerrick’s face was a study of conflicting emotions: re- 
lief, enthusiasm, chagrin, envy, admiration, suspicion! The actor 
rose within him. 

“Hurrah for you, Molly! Splendid news, my dear! I hope 
you shook them down for a nice salary, eh?” 

“Leave it to me!” she laughed. “Now, Hall, don’t put me on 
the witness-stand. Let’s. go out and celebrate. I’m so excited 
I can hardly talk.” 

Nevertheless, all she did do was talk—chattered all evening, 
as full of enthusiasm as a kitten with a ball of yarn. Finally 
she saw that she was overdoing it. 

“Don’t look so glum, Hall,” she reproached. “I actually be- 
lieve you’re jealous. Don’t you see, dear, that we've got the 
funds now so that you can really land something big? That's 
why I’m so tickled! I’m going to draw down an advance, and I 
want you to rent some evening clothes, and go down to the 
Ambassador. Play it strong, Hall! That’s the secret of this 
game! Social contact with producers off the lot! You'll land 
far higher than I.” 

But he scowled, troubled by the gay manner in which she had 
described her agreement with Henry Marsh, production manager. 
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in trouble with 
women all his life. I hate to think of my wife soliciting his 
attention.” 

“Why, Hall, don’t be ridiculous! 


“Molly, that fellow’s a skunk! He’s been 


An old woman like me!” 

Kerrick banged the table. “Who said you were an old woman? 
I'll break his face! You're right in the prime of life! Mature, 
but all the more charming, and the best damn actress in America.” 

She laughed and patted his hand. “Hall, you’re a wonder.” 

“I’m telling the truth, Molly. Look at all the flesh-reducing 
and beauty parlors! Town’s full of them, and they're full of 
leading women. Two hours at the hair-dresser, two hours pump- 
ing a bicycle in the sweat-box, two hours in the beauty chair, 
fifteen minutes in front of the camera!” 

Molly smiled. “You're forgetting the facial surgeon! Met 
Kitty Taylor this afternoon. Fifty-two years old, and she’s had 
her face done over. Been in retirement six weeks. Hall, 1 
didn’t know her at first. Somehow, it seemed a pity—neither 
one thing nor the other—” 

She changed the subject quickly, relapsing into an enthusiastic 
description of Director Thomas. ‘Really a genius, Hall, but his 
specialty is saving money. They say he'd make ‘The Four 
Horsemen’ with one horse, and double expose for the others!” 

She joked him into composure and an acceptance of the 
situation. For fifteen days she played a star rdle, taking care 
of all expenses, and coming home every night with a new fund 
of inspirational stories. She had a chance to double up. She 
was going to work on two pictures at the same time. McDaniels 
wanted her to work in an All Star picture that would be made 
mostly at night in the Famous Artists Studio. She had turned 
down three offers that day. 

‘Most production managers are working nights on their own 
account,” she explained. “They make use of the extra time of 
high-salaried stars, turn out a picture cheaply, and sell it to a 
big release. Don’t wait up for me, Hall; I'll be home as soon 
as I can.” 

This sort of thing got on his nerves. The idea of Molly, having 
more than she could do, while he—the great Hall Kerrick— 
had yet to face the blinding glare of the Kleig lights! Anything 
was better than idleness! He was like an old firehorse, chained 
in its stall, that hears the gongs ringing, and sees a red glare 
painting the distant sky. 

When Molly returned that evening for a hasty dinner. she 
found a smiling, confident. self-satisfied spouse. “Well, my dear,” 
he told her, “I start work tonight. Extraordinary luck! Bumped 
into Howell McGregor at the very moment he was sending a 
messenger after me.” 


“Howell McGregor!” Molly's eyes widened. ‘“Howell—” 
Hall waved his hand nonchalantly. “Of course, Howell 


McGregor, none less. I hope you didn’t think I was going to 
break in under a tramp! What do you think I’ve been doing all 
this time? I tell you, Molly, it pays to take your time in this 
business. From now on, Hall Kerrick is going to make them 
all sit up. Wonderful opportunity. my dear! Greatest story in 
history—biggest situation ever conceived. Now, don't ask me 
any more tonight, because I’ve got to go right out. First time 
before the camera, Molly. Kiss me, old girl, and wish me luck!” 

She embraced him dutifully; but something was wrong. Molly 
Powers seemed to have forgotten her tines. She stood there, 
staring at him, and twisting her fingers nervously. Several times 
her lips parted impulsively, but she checked the words. Finally, 
for the first time in their long career, he had to prompt her. 

“I don’t seem to be getting much applause, Molly.” 

“Forgive me, Hall! By-by, old dear, and I hope you knock 
‘em dead!” 

He went out the door, and from her window she watched his 
tall figure going down the street. When he had disappeared, she 
waited five minutes, and then quietly took her own departure. 


T was midnight at Continental City, and oh, what a scene! 

Night—Paris—the Commune! Notre Dame Cathedral, bathed 
in the glare of giant searchlights, and awaiting the onslaught of a 
rabble, five thousand strong! Forty assistant directors, sweater- 
clad and megaphone in hand, crouched on the sidelines, ready for 
any emergency. 

It resembled nothing so much as a night-scene on the battle- 
front, with shock troops massed for attack, waiting the zero hour. 
The battery of military trucks on which the searchlights were 
mounted, the ambulances and field hospital in the shadows at 
the left, the sentries guarding tubs of benzine, the staff men 
gathered in groups anxiously discussing last-minute changes! 
The shrill neighing of horses revealed the presence of cavalry 
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massed in a side-street. In the darkness beyond the “set,” five 
thousand extras, men, women and children of all ages and de- 
scriptions, waited impatiently, and the babble of their voices was 
like the mystic murmur of surf in the night. 

Unbelievable, fantastic! For above all this searchlight-splashed 
duplicate of another world towered scaffolding on which giant 
cameras were chained in place. Here, in his “crow’s-nest,” stood 
the commander-in-chief, Howell McGregor, a modern Gullive) 
ruling his Lilliputians. Mechanical amplifiers connected with ai 
ordinary telephone captured the slightest whisper of his voice 
and sent it echoing and reéchoing all over the set. He was laugh 
ing, joking, telling a funny story to an assistant. It was but a 
single voice, and yet it spoke simultaneously from under roof 
and casement windows, from the gargoyles on the Cathedra 
and from the lips of the plaster babies in the courtyard fountain 
A tin-pan cackle, incredibly weird! It died away, and ther 
returned with sharp clarity. 

“All right, folks... .. Ready, Tom? Ready, Bill? Quiet 
please, and in your places! Now, folks, we’re going to shoot it 
this time. Light your torches. Keep your distances. Stay 
within the white lines. Obey the orders of the assistant directors 
and you wont get hurt. All set, everybody? Fair enough! 
Ali right, we’re off! Sirens! Bombs! Action! Come on!” 


; XPLOSIONS rent the air; the wail of a great siren began its 
blood-stirring appeal, and here they came, an irresistible tidal! 
wave of humanity, pouring pell-mell over cobbled streets! They 
were no longer mere “extras’—painted puppets jerking on the 
ends of strings! Mob psychology had got them. Individuality 
was lost in the stampede of human cattle. They were drunk 
with the roar of their own voices, the confusion and rush of 
that wild charge, the blasting of the bombs and the nerve-shat- 
tering shriek of the sirens. Once started, nothing could stop that 
mob, and seemingly there was no end. On they came, waving 
clubs and torches, the Red Terror of Victor Hugo’s description. 

The assistant directors raced along the camera-lines, shouting, 
gesticulating, beseeching. “Wave those torches! Keep waving 
those torches!” 

Then the storming of the cathedral—the spread of flames— 
and finally the counter-attack of mounted guardsmen, riding 
straight into the maelstrom. Much of the detail was carried out 
with marvelous precision, but here and there realism leaped in 
to add its crowning touches. An old shrew beat on her naked 
bosom with clenched fists as she screamed epithets at a mounted 
officer. She stumbled and fell in the path of an unmanageable 
horse. Just in time, she was hauled to safety by a leonine figure 
in a cobbler’s apron. 

“A moi!” he called. “Vive la Commune! Allons, mes enfants!” 

One arm encircled the waist of the old woman, who had 
fainted. With the other, he cleared a path to safety and the 
darkness beyond the camera-lines. A uniformed nurse was at his 
side immediately. 

“Bring her right into the tent,” she instructed. “Good thing 
you grabbed her in time. I'll tell the world, you folks are earn- 
ing your seven bucks tonight.” 

In the quiet seclusion of the “field hospital,’ Molly Powers 
revived, and free of her wig and cosmetics, looked up from her 
cot at the cobbler who had dragged her to safety. 

“Well, Hall,” she smiled, “I might have known that I could 
depend on you. Much obliged, old dear—that was a swell en- 
trance.” 

Kerrick could not carry it off so well. 

“Now, see here, Molly, don’t joke! Dammit, you might have 
been killed.” 

“Rubbish! Had to do something to get a flash. They were 
taking medium shots right there. Spotted you just behind me, 
so I took a fall. Must have hit my head on a cobble. Hope 
you had sense enough not to haul me out of the picture too 
quick. Did you keep within the white lines, Hall?” 

Her husband removed his own wig, and rumpled his thin gray 
hair. Perspiration had cut channels in the grease-paint that 
covered his face. 

“Don’t know whether I did or didn’t,” he grumbled. “Tried 
to keep down front, of course. Must have knocked out about 
fifty people that got between me and the cameras. Damn fools! 
Better, old girl?” 

She nodded and sat up. The cameras had ceased grinding. 
During the respite hot coffee and box lunches were being dis- 
tributed to the tired extras. Groups of people sat around, attired 
in costume, strumming on imaginary ukeleles, and chanting popu- 
lar ballads. Stage-hands hurried around (Continued on page 150) 
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By 
Rupert Hughes 


~UDDENLY the teeming theater 

was cloaked in darkness. The 
electric bulbs went from white-hot 
to a dead red, then to black. The 
bright scene filled with beautiful 
people was quenched as if the 
audience had been stricken blind. 

There was nervous laughter as 
the voice of one of the characters 
died away in a gulp of confusion; 
for everybody expected the hidden 
bulbs to bloom once more and 
restore the stage to the spectators. 
The playhouse reveals us as the 
children we are, and turns us over 
to silly laughter or mad terror. 

As if a train had carried the 
passengers into a tunnel, they were 
amused by the usual inevitable 
jokes. There was much imitation 
of the sound of kisses, which can- 
not be spelled. Falsetto voices 
cried, ‘Now you stop!” “Kiss me 
again, Jim.” “Yum-yum!” A 
minimum of wit aroused a maxi- 
mum of laughter, since each joker 
furnished his own uproarious cach- 
innation. 

Crombie,—Stanley Crombie 
who was seated alone and in a surly 
humor, felt that among the ghosts 
about him a few were industriously 
making use of the brief opportunity 
for silent and eager osculation. He 
had not noticed his neighbors when 
he came in. He had come down 
a dark aisle late and angry, and 
had picked his way to his seat over She shrieked back: 
knees were indignant at his intru- 
sion. 

But then, he was indignant too; irate at life in general and at 
his wife in particular. Dora always chose the wrongest times for 
starting her quarrels, and the most foolish causes for her worst 
frenzies. Tonight she had stormed at him until she cried, then 
cried until her eyes were so swollen and her nose so red that she 
had refused to go to the theater with him at all, though he had 
bought the seats from a ticket-broker at an exorbitant price. This 
was to have been their little picnic after a sad week, and as usual 
on picnic occasions, a sneaking rain had to ruin everything. 

There was no understanding these women! Dora had made 
him buy tickets to a play he did not care to see. They had hur- 
ried through dinner and were dressing gayly when she chose to 
take offense at some careless word of his and had devoted the 
occasion to the sacred rites of a family upheaval. She flung at 
him ridiculous charges of misbehavior, indifference and eagerness 
to be rid of her. Then before he could reply, she had fled to 
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Between novels Mr. 
Hughes turns his 
thought to the liter- 
ary form that won 
him his first fame 
—the short story. 
Here is one of them, 
unlike any other 
you have ever read, 
a story that, for 
all its brevity, goes 
deep into life and 
the deepest emotion 
of human life— 
that human love 
that passeth under- 
standing. For the 
ensuing issue Mr. 
Hughes has written 
another story of a 
quite different sort. 





another room from her own 
imaginary drama, in which 
he played an impossibler vil- 
lain than any ever seen on 
the stage. Just to show her 
that he was not to be trifled 
with, he had snarled through 
her locked door: 

“If you don’t come out of 
there and go to the theater 
with me, I'll go by myself— 


“Well, you can just go by and take Grace with me, 
the toes of people whose very yourself! And take your Grace—you know where!” 


since you think I love her so 
dearly.” 

And she had shrieked back: 

‘Well, you can just go by yourself! And take your Grace— 
you know where!” 

As he thought it over, the battle had not been marked by any 
particular loftiness of occasion or brilliance of attack. It had 
about the dignity of one of the spats their children indulged in 
over matters of puerile unimportance. 

Family quarrels are the sauce of life—hot and spicy as they 
are poured out, but quickly chilled to cold and loathsome gravy. 

Crombie hated to go to the theater alone, and he could not have 
endured the company of Grace Meredith. Grace was one of those 
women who have the gift of splitting families—a born wedge. 
She was a lot of fun alone, but in company always saying or 
doing something to enrage a wife. She was so often the*theme 
of the Crombie quarrels that she might better have lived with 
them in the flesh; she was always present in the spirit. Most 
families have some such demon who dwells, an odious ghost, in 
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the house and makes a third 
nearly every communion. 

Crombie often wondered if Grace knew 
how large a part she played in his home- 
life or how minutely she was discussed. 
She popped in at the most unexpected and 
most improper moments. And she always 
set the house on fire. Crombie oftener 
thought what he often said: “I wish she 
would go away and die, or something!” 

He was very likely to take her to the 
theater with him! Oh, yes, very likely! 

No, thanks! He had had enough of 
women for one evening. He would go 
alone and show them that he was man 
enough to get along without any of the 
damned sex. He felt as Adam must fre- 
quently have felt; he wished that he had 
his rib back where it belonged 

He marched to the theater, stalked into 
the lobby, jabbed his seat-stub into the 
usher’s hand and followed the will o’ the 
wisp of the flash-lamp down the dark aisle 
to his seat and clambered to his place. 
When he felt a small foot in a slipper 
wince under his glancing heel, he was glad. 

Yet a little later he was ashamed to find 
himself laughing like a shaken rat at a 
family quarrel on the stage. His elbow 
nudged the woman next to him before he 
realized that she was not his wife. He 
denied his own wish that he had brought 
her along, and tried to regain his hatred 
of the whole sex when—out went all the 
lights. And they did not come back. 

The idiotic mob-laughter soon died of 
inanition. A sense of uneasiness followed. 
The spectators, though they did not leave 
their seats, began to be agitated like a sea 
of cattle with a foreboding of stampede. 
A thought was filling the air like a creep- 
ing gas, a fear that at any moment some 
one would shriek “Fire!’’ and turn the 
theater into a Bedlam of maniac terror. 

Just when the tension reached the snap- 
ping-point, there came, out of the black- 
ness that had been the stage, a voice as 
soothing as a nurse’s, in the Piccadilly 
accent of the star: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, there is not the 
slightest danjah, I asshaw you. MHowev- 
vah, the dynamos that supply the light of 
the thyatah have broken down and can- 
not be repaired for several ahs. Under the 
circ'mst’nc’s the perfawmance cannot be 
continued. If you will present your seat- 
checks tomorrow, they will be exchanged 
for later perfawmances. Kindly find your 
way to the daws as quietly and patiently 
as you can. And so good night and au 
revwah!” Then the voice went out. 

A murmur of relief and disappointment and comfortable 
laughter from some; from others a deep protest against the 
atrocity of being turned out into the streets at nine o'clock, an 
hour when city people are usually safely housed for the evening. 

“All dressed up and no place to go!” shouted a nameless, face- 
less humorist. Everybody groaned. It was too late to go to 
other theaters. It was too early for supper or a dance. It was 
unendurable to go home. But one could not stay here. 

There was a feeling of motion. The seated multitude rose and 
fumbled for wraps and hats, and then trickled, molasses-wise, into 
the aisles and outward toward the door, everyone groping with 
hands, feet, knees, elbows, fumbling, stupid, in prehistoric gloom. 

Crombie had bought seats in the third row, and he would be 
a long while reaching the exit. Everything was going wrong 
tonight. 

In the cavernous night of the theater a few matches were 
lighted, but they helped no more than fireflies and were soon 
exhausted. Crombie had none. The flash-lamps of the ushers 
were playing about the lobby door to guide the audience into the 
street. There was a jam of traffic on Broadway, and it was diffi- 
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cult for the first people out to make way for the followers. Down 
where Crombie was, it was as pitchy as the tomb and as crowded 
as the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

Slowly, very slowly, the invisible but exceedingly palpable mass 
of coats, overcoats, silks and furs drifted up the aisle with long, 
long pauses for reasons that nobody so far in the rear could 
understand. 

A few individuals who lacked the sense of fair play made furi- 
ous efforts to break past their fellow-unfortunates. These sallies 
were resisted with indignant counter-attacks that set up a danger- 
ous commotion in eddies of human bodies twisted out of equilib- 
rium. 

A surge flung Crombie against somebody who was unquestion- 
ably a woman. To save her, more than himself, from falling and 
being trampled, he had to clutch her. She clutched him instinc- 
tively. He regained his balance with squirming difficulty and 
releasing her, murmured: 

“T beg your pardon.” 

She regained hers and released him, murmuring: 

“T beg yours.” 
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Some turbulence beyond them in the crowd sent another bil- 
low of muscle and bone through the pool, and sent the strange 
woman against him, with an impact that he transmitted to the 
man abaft. 

He sustained his new ward by a quick and brief embrace. She 
gasped, “Thank you!” and the plume of her hat swept him with 
a caressing softness. 

Again the jellied crowd swayed, and again he must cast an 
arm about her waist. They were old comrades already, veterans 
in a long war. 

He was mysteriously impelled, not exactly to cling to her, but 
somehow just not to make haste in setting her free. He had 
no right to treat her as if she were a leper. The little delay 
was fatal. 

There was something so bewitching in the contact with this 
creature of whom his eyes could tell him nothing at all that his 
heart was shot with a thrill of adventure. 

He was a primeval man prowling through a black, black cave, 
and encountering something soft and round that his hands recog- 
nized as a woman. 


He looked everywhere but 
could find no trace of any- 
one who looked like the 
woman. He saw four sable 
collars at once. Each of the 
wearers was Clinging to a man. 


His audacity of an instant paralyzed him. And it seemed to 
take her a long while to understand that he was forgetting the 
perfection of his chivalry. Perhaps she was experiencing what 
the primeval woman lost in the cave felt when she felt the grip 
of a paw that was a man’s and capable of love. Then a hand of 
hers came from nowhere and like a policeman indicated by a tap 
that Crombie’s hand was to move on. 

With an impudence that amazed him much and delighted him 
not a little, his hand seized that policeman hand and clung to it. 
When her other hand came to the rescue he made that prisoner 
too. In her very fingers there was an absence of anger, a sense 
of surprised amusement. Her hands seemed to laugh a little. 

As he restrained her fingers, he found them warm and supple 
and slender. They argued with his in a manner that he could 
only think of in the guise of a stupid word, as ladylike. They 
were not coarse or violent or inviting. They were astonished but 
calm and gracious. They recognized the compliment of his chal- 
lenge, but declined it with dignity. They were thoroughbred hands. 
This endeared them to his hands, and their mistress to his soul. 

It was exceedingly peculiar; he and she (Continued on page 124) 
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By George Marsh 


Come May, George Marsh closes his eyes and 
sees the white water of Northland streams 
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unleashed by spring—and getting out the old 
duffle-bag, he hies to the Northern fur coun- 


try, where the scenes of this splendid story 
are laid. As you read, you feel that here’s 
a man who knows what he’s writing about. 


O the remote fur-trading post of Wailing River came Brent 
Steele, an explorer in the service of the American Museum. 
And there Steele found the shadow of fear dark upon everyone— 
upon the factor St. Onge, upon his beautiful and talented 
daughter Denise, upon the Indian hunters and their families. 
For the annual fur canoe, which carried the year’s catch from 
St. Onge at Wailing River to his superior Lascelles at the Albany 
headquarters, had failed to arrive—had seemingly vanished from 
the face of the river after its first camp beyond St. Onge’s post. 
This meant ruin to St. Onge, for he had with difficulty maintained 
his post against the encroachments of an unscrupulous free trader 
named Laflamme, who won the trade of many of St. Onge’s 
Indians by giving them illicit whisky. 
The loss of the fur canoe meant disaster, of another sort, to 
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Denise St. Onge also, for both Laflamme and 
Lascelles courted her, and toward both of them 
she felt justifiable dislike. But her aged father 
was in the power of his superior Lascelles—and 
was now doubly so when disaster had overtaken 
the post in his charge. Lascelles now could and 
would turn St. Onge adrift penniless if Denise 
denied him further. 

To the superstitious Indians the loss of the fur canoe meant 
another thing—meant destruction by the evil spirits, the “Win- 
digo” which they believed had long inhabited the Wailing River 
region, and had now made away with the canoe and its boat- 
men. In proof of their belief, strange tracks had been found in 
the forest, and unearthly outcries had sounded about the post 
in the night. 

All this Steele learned in bits from Denise, who took refuge 
from anxiety in her beloved violin; from St. Onge, who in his 
cups became loquacious; and from Michel, the hard-headed Iro- 
quois who was St. Onge’s right-hand man, and who was friendly 
with Steele’s own factotum the half-breed David. 

Because of the interest aroused in the man by Denise St. Onge. 
and in the ethnologist by the curious Indian belief in the Windigo, 
All rights reserved. 
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Steele determined to stay on for a time at Wailing River and 
see the situation through. 

David and Michel were sent on a trip down-river to make an- 
other search for traces of the missing fur canoe. Meanwhile Steele 
sought to better his acquaintance with Denise—and with Téte- 
Boule, an Ojibway shaman or medicine-man, who possessed great 
influence with the other Indians and who encouraged their belief 
in the Windigo. And two episodes increased Steele’s suspicion of 
Téte-Boule: the Indian was sent to hunt moose for the post’s meat 
supply; Steele trailed him and found he only made a bluff at hunt- 
ing. Later when David and Michel had returned without finding 
trace of the missing canoe, Téte-Boule was caught trying to over- 
hear their conversation with Steele. . . . . And now came a letter 
from Laflamme the free trader urging his suit for Denise—and 
threatening that if she did not marry him, St. Onge would “never 
see the ice break up on the Wailing.” (The story continues in detail: ) 








“You asked me to 
make a promise, mon- 
sieur,” she continued. 
“Well, ['ve come to 
say au revoir. You 
have — my promise.” 


TH the coming of the canoe with news from Feather Lakes, 

Wailing River was again thrown into a panic of fear of the 
night prowler. After a hurried talk with St. Onge, Steele started 
upriver, bound for Big Feather Lake. He had little hope of 
discovering anything which would throw light on the mystery. But 
one thing piqued the curiosity of the three men. They were 
keenly interested in finding tracks similar to those near the post, 
for they carried the exact measurements of the latter, and in case 
they tallied with those at the Feather Lakes, forty miles away, 
they would have discovered a new and most peculiar trait in 
animal habits—namely, a beast with feet strangely like a bear’s, 
which had ranged forty miles within a few days. 

On the morning of the second day the canoe was traveling in the 
easier water inshore, when Michel, poling in the bow, suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“Kequay! Look!” 
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On the shore, ahead, were the remains of a fire, and near it 
what resembled the body of a man. With a few strong thrusts 
of the poles, the canoe was driven to the beach. The men leaped 
ashore. Before them, stretched beside the dead fire, lay an 
Indian, hideously mutilated. 

“He has been literally torn to pieces,’ muttered Steele. “A 
bear could have done this, and yet I never heard of such a thing.” 

A rifle, a blanket, and some cooking utensils lay near the body. 

David was on his knees searching for tracks in the dry leaves, 
when a cry from Michel drew the attention of the others. 

“Look!” And the Iroquois pointed to a patch of mud clearly 
marked by the prints of huge feet. 

“They’re ringers for the tracks near the post,” said Steele, and 
he took from his pocket strips of rawhide cut to the dimensions 
of the footprints which had frightened Charlotte. In breadth and 
length, the tracks in the mud were identical with those found near 
Wailing River. 

“Tt’s the same bird,” said Steele. 

David removed his felt hat and scratched his broad forehead. 
“No bear travel forty mile and back twenty onless somet’ing drive 
heem,” he insisted. 

“But bears don’t mutilate bodies like this,” added Steele. 

“Wal,” muttered the Ojibway, “dees one mak’ de mess of dees 
poor feller all de same. Wat you goin’ do?” 

As the features were obliterated, Michel was busy examining 
the kit of the dead man in an attempt to identify him as an 
Indian trading at the post. 

“De gun ees company gun, but de kettle and knife I nevaire 
see before. I t’ink eet ees not Wailing Riviére hunter.” 

“Who could he be, then, traveling on this river so late in the 
year?” 

“Eet ees ver’ strange,» muttered the head-man. 

“Eef dat bear ees de Windigo,’—David’s wide face contracted 
in a network of wrinkles, as he grinned at Steele-—‘‘wat we 
do den?” 

“Windigo or no Windigo, David, he’s our meat if he steps in 
front of my rifle—or yours.” 

“Qua,” added Michel darkly, “eef he can mak’ de tracks een 
de mud, he can feel de bite of dees.” And the half-breed drew 
an ugly skinning knife from its sheath and ran a callous thumb 
over its razor edge. 

“But how to catch him—that’s the problem!” said Steele. 
“We'll have to cover this body with stones to keep off the ani- 
mals; then we'd better drop down-river and notify St. Onge to- 
night. He ought to know; and tomorrow we'll make for the 
Feather Lake country... . . Why, what’s the matter, Michel?” 

The grave face of the Indian had suddenly assumed an expres- 
sion so sinister as to arouse the white man’s curiosity. 

“By gar! We are de fool!” 

“What d’you mean?” 

For answer, Michel leaped into the canoe and poled rapidly 
upstream for a few hundred yards, while the puzzled Steele looked 
on. Then the Indian swung the nose of the boat down-river and 
paddled past them in midstream. 

“What in thunder is he driving at, David?” 

“We are de fool for sure,” was the laconic answer as Michel 
swept by with his eyes on his friends, then threw the bow of 
the canoe to the shore and landed. 

“He nevaire pass here widout seein’ dis camp.” 

Michel’s maneuver was explained. 

“Dat Pierre pass here two sleeps back,” said Michel, joining 
Steele. “Dees man been dead t’ree, four day, an’ de tracks on 
de shore are old one. De riviére rise after de rain two sleeps 
back. De Windigo mak’ dem track here before de rain.” And 
Michel pointed to some footprints barely covered by water. 

“Suppose he did not notice this camp; what then?” 

“He was hongree an’ hunt for game; he see dees camp for sure.” 

David nodded in agreement. 

“Then why didn’t he tell us?” 

“Dat ees w’at I ask heem tonight at Wailin’ Riviére.” 


Chapter Thirteen 
"THE twenty miles of hard-running river down to the fort were 
covered by the three skilled canoemen in a few hours. On 
arriving, they hastened to the trade-house. Steele opened the 
ponderous slab door and entered, followed by the two half-breeds, 
to learn that Wailing River had a visitor. Seated with St. Onge 
behind the trade-counter was a short, thick-set stranger, wear- 
ing a cap with an insignia in gold braid. 





The Valley of V oices 


“M’sieur Lascelles,” whispered Michel over the shoulder of the 
American. 

St. Onge and Lascelles were evidently in the midst of a heated 
conversation in French, for they ignored Steele’s entrance. 

“You are as superstitious as you claim the Indians to be. [| 
am not interested in this Windigo stuff,” Lascelles said irritatedly, 
when St. Onge, glancing toward the door, saw Steele. 

“You are back so soon, monsieur? And you have news?” The 
factor appeared relieved at the appearance of the man he thought 
far upriver. 

Brent Steele’s back stiffened as he advanced to meet the man 
who had the power in his hands to crush the girl over in the 
factor’s quarters. As he walked around behind the trade-counter, 
there was a set to his heavy shoulders, a glint in the gray eyes, 
which did not pass unnoticed by the men he approached. 

“Monsieur Steele, this is Inspector Lascelles.” 


V ITH a smile Steele extended a hand, hard as a spruce knot 
and grasped the fingers of the puzzled and curious Lascelles 

“I missed meeting you at Albany, Inspector, in August. You 
were over at Moose when I called.” 

The black eyebrows of Lascelles rose as he now identified the 
stranger whose presence at Wailing River he found most annoy- 
ing to his plans. 

“Oh yes, Monsieur Steele, the American scientist. I thought 
you left Albany weeks ago bound for the Nepigon,” he suggested 
pointedly. 

“T did, monsieur, but I stumbled on a most interesting situation 
here—right in my line, you know. I.found what I have been 
searching for, for years.” Steele was losing no time rubbing 
it in to the skeptical Lascelles. “You have a bona-fide Windigo 
in this valley, monsieur—a most interesting situation to a scien 
tist, I assure you. The Indians are in a panic, and you will have 
difficulty in keeping them on their trap-lines this winter.” 

“You, a scientist, believe in Indian sorcery and superstition? 

“Well, now, that is somewhat difficult to answer, monsieur,” 
badgered Steele, to the delight of the two swart-faced men with 
whom he had entered. “I have heard the Windigo wail in the 
night; I have seen his tracks; and I have just returned to report 
to Colonel St. Onge that we have found up near the mouth of 
Stooping River the remains of an Indian torn to pieces, evidently 
by this same Windigo.” 

“What do you say?” St. Onge was on his feet. 

“This morning we found the camp and body of a strange In 
dian—the tracks were identical with those you saw near here o1 
the trail.” Then Steele suddenly changed the subject. “Where 
is that Pierre, who came here from the Feather Lakes the day 
we left? Michel wishes to ask him some questions.” 

“He left this morning. Didn’t you pass him on the river?” 

A muttered curse from Michel met Steele’s backward glance. 

“Too bad!” exclaimed the American. 

“T suppose, monsieur, you attribute the loss of our fur to this 
same Windigo?” broke in Lascelles. 

“Undoubtedly, Inspector,” replied Steele, with a suspicious cur! 
of the lip his blood slowly rising at the tone used by the man 
from Albany. However, above all things, he had to consider 
St. Onge and Denise, he told himself, and not allow this fellow 
to lure him into a hostile attitude. He was but a guest at Wail- 
ing River, and did not care to be forced to shorten his stay. There 
was too much to be done; and then there was—Denise. 

“I see you are joking,” rejoined the Frenchman, flushing. 

“On the contrary, I am very far from joking when I tell you 
that there are mysterious things afoot in this valley—which 
neither my experience nor scientific knowledge are able to fathom 
You had better go upriver tomorrow and see for yourself. You 
seem skeptical regarding the whole matter.” 

“Have you never seen a dead man before, monsieur?” derided 
Lascelles. “I fear it has gone to your head—this Windigo matter.’ 
The remark was so clearly designed to draw a hasty reply from 
Steele, so insulting in tone and substance, that he filled his lungs 
before he spoke. St. Onge excitedly half-rose from his chair 
as the cool gray eyes of his guest slowly surveyed the man from 
Albany, from moccasins to hair; the American, flushed but in 
control of himself, drawled: 

“Monsieur, you were formerly a man of war, a soldier, while 
I am only a peaceful man of science. To you it is but natural 
that violent death should be a familiar sight, while to me it is 
most terrifying. Why, I find it most repulsive even to clean a 
fish.” So innocuous was Steele’s smile, and so guileless his man- 
ner, that Lascelles, conscious of being played with by the rugged 
American, found no words with which to reply, but sat in 
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“T have just returned to report that we have found the remains of an Indian, torn to pieces, evidently by this same Windigo.” 


impotent rage. Then the retreating backs of Michel and David, 
whose shaking shoulders betrayed their suppressed mirth, spurred 
the Inspector to answer: 

‘If you are so afraid of blood,” *he sputtered, “why are you 
hunting this man-eating Windigo?” 

Steele smiled good-naturedly. 

‘Because, monsieur, he disturbed my sleep one night, and I 
object to having my sleep interfered with.” 

The discomfited Lascelles apparently gave it up, and made no 
reply. After a moment’s silence Steele asked: 

‘You will come upriver tomorrow and see the work of the 
Windigo with your own eyes, monsieur?” 

‘Yes, St. Onge and I will go and see what has scared you,” 
was the truculent reply. But the American ignored it, and leaving 
the two men at the trade-house, sought out Denise St. Onge. 


“Oh, welcome back, Monsieur Steele,’ she said, forcing a 
smile. “I have just heard that you have made a terrible dis- 
covery.” 

“Please, we will not talk of that,” he insisted. “I have some- 
thing to say to you before I go, tomorrow. Tonight there will 
be no opportunity.” He wondered if Lascelles had seen her pri- 
\ately since his arrival that afternoon, but it did not matter. 
“We are to make a wide circle of the country,” he went on, ‘“‘and 
will be away until I leave for Nepigon.” 

Her sensitive face quickened with emotion as she listened, but 
she made no reply. 

“Mademoiselle St. Onge,” he began, “I have no right to ask 
this from you, but in justice to yourself I must.” 

She started to speak, as if in protest; then her troubled eyes 
squarely met his. 





“Will you promise me—that you will not He hardly knew 
what he wished to ‘ask from the girl who so tensely listened 
There had been nothing between them. He had no right—but in 
spite of his diffidence found himself begging: “You will not 
destroy yourselfi—that beautiful talent, that—soul, because you 
think to save your father?” He was talking recklessly now, all 
reticence gone. “No matter what happens to the post—what 
Lascelles tries to do, promise me that you will not throw your 
happiness, your life, to the winds. It is not necessary as you may 
think. I have ample means; I will gladly finance your father—I 
have influence; we'll beat Lascelles! Don’t—don’t destroy your- 
self, mademoiselle!” 

As he finished, she was smiling at him through mist-blurred 
eyes, then rose and went to the window. 

“You have not already?” he faltered, thinking of her letter to 
Albany. 

From the window came the low answer: 
Monsieur Lascelles.” 

“You are mad—mad,” he groaned, stunned, unable to accept. 
now that he had heard it, what he had feared. “I had no right 
to ask you—what I did. But I could not help it, mademoiselle. 
I might have known—the heart of you—was dead. You have 
killed—a beautiful thing.”’ 

She suddenly turned a tragic face. “Monsieur, you have 
guessed the reason why I let you say these things—” She placed 
her hands on her breast. “The heart of me—is dead.” And she 
left the room. 
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“T am the fiancée of 








Chapter Fourteen 

O remain longer under the factor’s root 
to sit at dinner with this hopeless gir 
who had bartered her happiness for he 
father’s welfare, and the man who was 
brute enough to accept the sacrifice, was 
unthinkable; so Steele went to the littl 
room which had been his since his coming 
to pack his duffle-bag. There he found Denise’s Indian mai 
Charlotte, waiting for him. 

“You weesh for to marree Mam’selle?” the Indian abrupt! 
demanded. The question was startling but did honor to th 
loyalty of the grave-faced woman who confronted him 

“She is to marry Monsieur Lascelles,” said Steele gently 
touched by the evident friendliness which had prompted Charlott 
to seek him out. 

“She hate M’sieur Lascelles!” vehemently protested the Ojil 
way. “She cry an’ cry w’en she send heem de lettair. You ar 
de good man, Michel say. Daveed tell you have beeg house 
far away sout’. You tak’ Mam’selle; she t’ink you good mai 
she weel go wid you—for your woman!” 

Steele’s pulse quickened at the possibility. “Would she g 
with me, would she go with me,” he repeated to himself, “if | 
were man enough to take her from her father? She could neve 
face a future with Lascelles!” Then his knowledge of Denis 
St. Onge asserted itself. “But no, she has given her word; ar 
she'll keep it. She’s that kind. She would never desert hi 
father, and she’s bound herself to that crook Lascelles. It’s to 
late now!” 

Searching his face with eager eyes, Charlotte waited for his 
answer. And it was at this moment when she seemed lost to 
him, that Steele at last realized that it was for love of Denise 
St. Onge alone that he was making this fight for her father 
that he had loved her as he listened to her violin that golder 
day on the hilltop above the forest. 
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“It’s too late—Charlotte. 
Mademoiselle has already told 
the Frenchman that she will 
marry him.” 

The scowl of contempt 
which greeted his reply trans- 
formed the dark face of the 
Ojibway into that of a fury. 
She had placed her faith in 
him, and he had failed her. 

“Daveed tell me you are good man to fight—have de strong 
heart,” she hurled at him. “Why, you have de fear of dat leetle 
Frenchmans—are you beeg rabbit? Why you not tak’ her a iy 
een de canoe? She weel go!” 

Again a fierce exultation swept him. Charlotte must know her 
mistress’ secret thoughts, to speak with such confidence. What 
he had of late felt—sensed—in the presence of Denise St. Onge, 
what he had put aside as impossible, unbelievable, an illusion based 
on his own emotions—might, after all, have been her instinctive 


That a canoe should 
draw the population to 
the shore was strange. 
“They may think 
we're a police canoe,” 


suggested Steele. 





call for help, the reaching-out of her heart to one who would 
understand her need. But he had failed her. The victim of his 
own lack of vanity, he had gone off upriver and left her to solve 
her problem alone, to bind herself definitely to Lascelles, when, 
had he acted on his instincts, he might have saved her from 
herself ! 

As for Denise’s father, Lascelles’ superiors at Montreal could 
have been reached. A matter of a few thousand dollars would 
have squared St. Onge with the com- (Continued on page 144) 
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Ida Evans was seated 
at a table in one of 
Chicago’s smartest 
dancing restaurants 
overlooking the lake one 
night in early spring. 
She was attracted by a 
young couple—a fairy- 
faced girl anda yellow- 
headed boy—poised over 
their orangeade a few 
tables away. Presently 
the girl rose and all 
but ran from the room, 
the lad following her 
with a sheepish grin. 
“There’sa story in that,” 
said Miss Evans to her 
companion. Here it is. 


By 
Ida M. Evans 
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N one and the same twenty-four hours, Natalie Bally had two 

hearts unreticently laid open for her inspection and her edu- 
cation. 

She heard two credos of success, as it were; and one was 
bitter as aloes, and the other was very buoyant, like an orange- 
colored balloon. 

The time, the place, and the credo-givers varied. 

Cousin Lois Crandall was forty-four, in tears and a soiled gray- 
crépe-and-filet breakfast negligee. Henry Tibbetson was twenty- 
four, in high hope and new patent-leather dancing pumps. 
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The swishy spring song of green-gray Lake Michigan mingled 
with the tinkle of the Crandall breakfast china while Cousin 
Lois poured out her woes. The Crandall apartment, eight rooms 
with three baths, was in that part of Chicago that boasts the 
cleanest lake breezes and highest rentals. 

The midnight sonata of the same waves, brilliantly black under 
the moon, was mingled with the jazzy strains of the expert saxo- 
phonists of the Silver Peacock ballroom of the North Beach Hotel 
while Henry Tibbetson incoherently and extravagantly unbosomed 
himself. 
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INatalie leaned 
across toward 
Henry. Ina was 
near enough. “Do 
you really like me 
pretty well?” 


Illustrated 
by 
Henry Raleigh 


omes Lhrough 


Natalie had known her Cousin Lois all her nineteen years. She 
ad known Henry Tibbetson an hour and nineteen minutes—about. 
fo each she listened with her youthful red lips half parted and 
her coffee-brown eyebrows (she used a special beauty prepara- 
tion made chiefly of tragacanth gum) a little lifted. For some 
six months past, Natalie had thus affected a habit of denoting 
her interest in what people were saying to her. “Oh!’—with lips. 
Ah!”—with eyebrows. So! 

It annoyed her mother, and sometimes her father. 

She had stopped in at Cousin Lois’ that morning on an errand 


for her mother—something to do with a dressmaker’s change 
of address. 

When she saw the breakfast-table in disorder at ten o'clock, 
she wished that she had gone on downtown. 

Cousin Lois’ large marcelled black head rested on her arms. 
Cousin Lois’ arms lay dramatically crossed in the midst of dainty 
black-and-white plates and cups. At four open windows the 
lake breeze briskly stirred the buff silk curtains. 

Cousin Oswald Crandall disliked drafty rooms. By one, two 
or three open windows, Cousin Lois testified to the degree of 
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her wifely displeasure with 
him. 


Now—four! No. ordi- 
nary quarrel, this! And 
immediately Cousin Lois 


raised a tragic face, tear- 
soaked and unrouged, and 
the sharp young Natalie 
guessed what had happened 
In a large family, widened 
during three generations, 
gossip had for some time 
been cynically prophetic 
concerning Cousin Oswald 

“I was on the point of 


telephoning your mother, 
Natalie,” sobbed Cousin 
Lois, “—or your sister Elea- 
nor—to say I wont be at 
bridge Thursday. And to 
ask if anyone cared to buy 
my sable choker! I paid 
four hundred and eighty- 
five dollars for it—you 


know what kind of skins it 
is'—and I’ve worn it only 
ten or so times. Oswald's 
out at last! Dropped like 
a sack of old potatoes after 
six years with that last 
brokerage firm. And noth- 
ing in sight for him!” 

She had a high, rather 
coarsened voice, although 
she clipped her syllables in 
a way often heard around 
Midwestern bridge tables 
Under her full white chin 
was the slight laxity of flesh 


that no massage-movement 
or facial cream can coax 
away. To Natalie's lifted 


evebrows she responded: 

“T know exactly what I’m 
talking about, Natalie. I’m 
under no illusions. At Os- 
wald’s age? Bah!” 

From the bathroom 
nearest the breakfast-room 
emerged Cousin Oswald, a 
florid, heavy-built man _ in 
the early fifties. Under his 
eyes were flesh-puffs. Two 
small shaving-cuts showed 
angrily on his cheek 

He grunted a brief greet- 
ing at Natalie as he passed 
into the hall. Then the 
front door of the apartment 
closed with some loudness 

“And look at me,’ commanded Cousin Lois. “At my age! 
Nothing to look forward to! We'll have to give up this place, 
this very month, Oswald says, and move into a fifty-dollar flat!” 
She moaned, covering her face with her hands. “I'd just as 
soon die as live in a fifty-dollar flat! Without elevator service 
or anything! I'd rather die. But no—I’'ll have no such luck 
as to die.” 

“Oh, something will happen,” chanced Natalie. 

“Nothing! Nothing!’ Cousin Lois again dissolved in tears. 
“Other men manage to make money. Oswald never could! We've 
lived from year to year. Now—’ More tears. 

Through the open windows came warm spring air. At nineteen, 
a touch of spring in the air offsets much—particularly other 
people’s troubles. Natalie wriggled. 

The tragic, older eyes opposite her became annoyed. 

“Oh, you're young, Natalie. But you better take warning by 
ne.” Genuine warning was mingled with ill-temper and a certain 
envy of the other’s youth. “See that you start right! That’s 
the main thing. Oswald should have gone into Cousin Will’s 
office that first year we were married. He had the chance. Four 
men who went into it eighteen years ago, while Will was living. 
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Ina dared Natalie to pick some 
white lilacs. Natalie accepted 
—and a watchman threatened 
the police until placated with 
twenty-five dollars. 





have become millionaires. But Oswald though 
he saw a better chance with the Banway firm 
—and that went to the wall five years later— 
just when my wedding linens were wearing out.’ 

“Dad says he guesses the world belongs to 
the best guessers,” murmured Natalie. 

“He’s right! By the way, I hear Wenby 
Cooke has been taking you around places lately, Natalie.” 


Natalie's eyebrows lifted slightly, thereby irritating a fretful 
relative. 
“You're certainly lucky, Natalie! His wife wont have to 


worry from year to year. He owns bonds—not stocks 
“Goodness, what’s the difference?” 
“Natalie! Well, you’ll know the difference when you're thirty- 
five years old, my dear young cousin!” 


N the street outside, Natalie shook her slim, velvet-clad self 

like a puppy emerging from a cold pond. 

The trees of the wide North Side street were etched against 
a fresh gray sky. Spring was in the air, but not yet in leaf 
Natalie frowned faintly, as if the world was too full of a number 
of things. 

Atop a green bus she met an intimate. Ina Birke was nine- 
teen too. Like Natalie, she had a delicate youthful loveliness 
enhanced by pretty furs and silken ankles. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded at once astutely, drawing 
a tan cape closer to give Natalie seat-room. “Your father on 
his ear again over summer clothes?” 
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“No. I’ve got a° check in my bag.” 

“What’s the matter? Your mother still in the air because you 
got home at four o’clock in the morning Saturday night?” 

“No. It’s just my Cousin Lois.” A sigh. “So much trouble 
in the world!” 

“Is there! Js there?” Ina’s lips formed an expressive red 
whistle. “But all that bothers me is my own. Just my own. 
Listen, where shall we go for luncheon? The other day I got 
the best butterscotch pie at Pipel’s—want to go there? I've got 
to look for a hat first and a cerise slip-on—” 

“T’ve got to get a pair of gold slippers.” 

Both girls were animated as they descended from the bus to 
Michigan Avenue. 

Many pedestrians and motorists near the curb looked at them. 
Many men’s eyes absent-mindedly or boldly gave tribute in pass- 
ing, involuntary response io careless lovely youth. The world is 
old, and often busy and overtired; but always it responds to 
three things—a new make of motor, a florist’s March window, 
and a pink youthful cheek that Life has not as yet branded. The 
taller Ina got first glance; Natalie got a longer second. 

The two paid little attention, however, engrossed in their own 


business of the day. Into 
shops and out they flut- 
tered. And when once from 
a group of well-dressed 
pedestrians, one detached 
himself impetuously to hold 
out a hand, Natalie imper- 
ceptibly frowned. 

It was a white, plump, 
rather sleek hand. Wenby 
Cooke gazed at Natalie with 
great pleasure—such sin- 
cere pleasure, and a little 
wistful besides, as a col- 
lector might bestow on a 
piece of rare jade, or a pro- 
fessional gardener on a 
prize seedling. 

But the object cut short 
the encounter. “Oh—h’llo! 
See you tonight. “By!” 
Deftly she elbowed Ina into 
the shop nearest. “There’s 
a time for everything,” she 
murmured into Ina’s ear. 
“We don’t want him tagging 
along this morning.” 

In the course of the 
morning, Ina bought a hat, 
a sweater, a bar-pin and 
four pairs of gloves. 

Apropos of her own press- 
ing need, Natalie finally 
said with reproach: “Listen, 
Ina: you're certainly all 
wound up in your own 
wants! It’s after one o’clock, 
and I’ve got to have some- 
thing for my feet if I’m go- 
ing out to the North Beach 
dance tonight.” 


T was not Fate but merely 

the law of averages. That 
corner of State Street al- 
ways is a resolute eddy of human heads. Madison Street is a 
tremendous river at most hours. The currents of life converge 
fiercely at the intersection, and ears receive strange snatches. 

Henry Tibbetson at the moment was thinking of nothing more 
than the clock, the office of the Marner Map and Blackboard 
Company, and some corned beef in a fairly good place on Wabash 
Avenue. But like rocks through a paper bag, these dropped out 
of his mind when for eight seconds there were not eight inches 
between his lips and the most kissable cheek he had ever seen. 

At once, for comparison, he thought of a flower. But (and 
this bespeaks on the part of Henry a capacity for a certain clear 
judgment in moments of excitement) he did not think of any 
wild-flower. He had it! A jonquil—a vivid, a delicate, a golden 
jonquil in an expensive green- or blue-glazed bowl in a florist’s 
window. She was that! 

The push of traffic carried him on his way, but half a block 
onward, wafted echoingly in his head, he picked from memory 
the words which had caused him to notice her, the words which 
had come in a plaintively musical voice: “Tonight—dance—North 
Beach—” 

“Say!” He turned on his companion. “Can you lend me twenty 
dollars, Tubby? Or even ten? I got ‘leven and a half, but—” 

“T can let you have fifteen,” said Tubby, who was chunky and 
adenoidic. ‘What for?” 

“T want to get a pair of patent-leather pumps. Should have 
bought ’em before! Needed ’em for four months now. Busted 
my only pair in January.” 

“What do you want ’em right today for?” 

“Guess I’ll drop out to the North Beach tonight. Dance, you 
know.” 

“Why, ten minutes ago you said you were going to turn in 
early.” 

“Changed my mind. Any law against?” 

“I'll come along,” offered Tubby brightly. “I’ve been staying 
in pretty close myself. Unless—going to take a girl?” 

“Come along,” said Henry cheerfully. 
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He took his friend's money, dashed around the corner to a 
shoe-shop and that day went without his lunch getting fitted to 
thirteen dollars’ worth of black shiny footgear which he took 
under his arm back to the Marner offices, not trusting the 
delivery boy. 


HE Nortu Beacu Hore is a dazzling cream color. Its 
booklets are profusely and expensively colored, and read 
something like the catalogue of a mail-order house, beginning with 
art tapestries in lounge and salons, and ending with zephyrs from 
adjoining Lake Michigan. 

Henry happened to be acquainted with Harvey Hammer, an 
assistant room clerk. Harvey, who wore the gladdest shirts and 
flattest derby north of Wilson Avenue, leaned an indifferent elbow 
on a mottled black marble counter of the North Beach office and 
gave what information he could concerning the slim girl with coffee- 
brown eyes and in brown chiffon, dancing in the adjoining supper- 
room. 

“Name’s Bally. Father’s in some kind of commission business. 
Oh, no—I wouldn't say her folks trail with the Gold Coasters. 
They're middlin-—if you know what I mean. Sure—you’re wise. 
Live in an eight-rooms-and-three-baths apartment and take a 
heart-tablet every time rents go up. Go to Palm Beach for three 
weeks maybe every two years. Got a car, but only one for the 
whole family.” 

“Thanks. All I wanted to know,” Henry returned. “Was afraid 
she was rich.” 

“Afraid! Whadda ya mean, afraid?” asked Harvey. 

“Could you introduce me to her, Harvey?” Henry pleaded. 
“Do you know anybody who could?” 

“Person'lly, I'm not an acquaintance. But introductions to 
young women are not what they used to be. I can lead you to 
a classy Jane named Ina Birke, and the rest’ll be easy.” 

“Harvey, I'll never forget the favor if I live to be a hundred.” 

At the tone, Harvey stared. And then in all kindness he laid 
a hand on his friend’s arm. 

“Listen to me, Henry! I don’t like the way you say that! 
Listen—there’s no girl living, these days, worth that husky voice, 
Henry! Take it from me—don’t ever waste good gratitude for 
any knock-down to any one of ‘em—little, cold-blooded, silk- 
ankled cooties. That’s all they are—looking for sustenance.” 
Harvey drew a long breath. “I’m no fortune-teller. I can’t see 
my finish. I may be a bloated bond-holder in my sixties, or I 
may be in an-old men’s home; but I can promise you one thing, 
Henry—lI'll never be a meal-ticket.” 

“Suit yourself,” grinned Henry. 
who'd you say?” 

“Come along.” 

Natalie saw him approaching. She saw him because a girl who 
is not myopic can hardly fail to see a firm-eyed, yellow-haired 
young man who for two hours has been keeping her in his sight. 

Between “Hot Lips” and “Classy Carolina Boy” she saw him 
dexterously keeping not two yards away from her and Wenby 
Cooke. Between “Georgia Jazz’ and “Montana Mopes,” she and 
Perchy Brann collided with him. During five brisk bars of “Got 
Plenty of Time for You, Any Time, Anyhow, Anywhere,” his 
eager black-gray eyes stared hard across a crowded room seek- 
ing hers. 

Presently Ina Birke, somewhat reluctantly, even a bit sulkily, 
brought him around two mottled pillars and four tables. An hour 
and nineteen minutes later he told Natalie that the main thing 
in life was to be with the right person. He preferred a person 
with brown eyes. His mother in Minnesota had brown eyes. 
And she was a terribly easy person to live with. 

“Really?” said Natalie. 





“But lead me along to— 


BETWEEN midnight and three o’clock in the morning, Natalie 
Bally learned that Henry Tibbetson was of small-town, Mid- 
western and Presbyterian parentage, lived in a red-brick rooming- 
house in the twelve hundreds on North Dearborn Street, was 
file-and-sales clerk for the Marner Map and Blackboard Company 
on South Clark Street, liked Douglas Fairbanks, wheat cakes and 
sausage, blue-striped shirts, Lake Michigan under a moon, Will 
Rogers, Tubby Mintway’s new spring overcoat, and sporting 
pages, and had a friend who promised to give him a season pass 
to the Cubs’ park. 

For her part, Natalie confided that she liked fast dancing, 
orange-juice-and-gin, pearl earrings, Constance Talmage, Mari- 
lynn Miller, Palm Beach in March, the tops of busses, sport clothes 
by Genevieve, Ltd., Irving Berlin, horse-shows, and brown velvet 
dinner-gowns tc match her eyes. 


Natalie Comes Through 


Born in Chicago, she told him, and she had a lot of relatives 
more or less important. Her sister Eleanor was married to the 
assistant manager of the same cotton-commission firm her fathe: 
favored with his desk. She had two younger brothers, at military 
academy. She had been home ten months from an Eastern schoo! 

Henry Tibbetson, at this last, looked down curiously at th 
slim lovely person with whom he was dancing. He had not a 
relative in town, and had got his position from the help-wante: 
columns of a Sunday paper. He told her in detail just what h« 
thought of his employer, Jameson J. Marner, a person who gav 
no potential general manager a raise or favor that was not earne: 
twice in advance. 

He showed her, in his watch, the pictures of his two marrie: 
sisters in Minnesota. Natalie regarded their hair with horror, bu 
did not say so. She closed the watch too quickly for Ina, peering 
over her shoulder, to see them. Ina was an ironic friend some 
times. 

Ina also was a predatory friend. 

“Has he got a car, darling?” 

“No,” sighed Natalie. 

“The nicest ones haven't, usually,’ yawned Ina. “Taxicabs art 
really more convenient. You know what his hair reminds me of? 

“What?” 

“Taffy candy!” —dreamily. “I’ve always loved taffy candy. But 
it’s so hard on the teeth. I like the color for a man’s hair 
though.” 

“Do you, darling?” 

“My father says he doesn’t care whom I marry,” said Ina 
thoughtfully, “provided it isn’t some one with adenoids, the dope- 
habit, a lisp, or a tendency to address him as Old Top. That's 
what Perchy Brann called him.” 

“Perchy would,” giggled Natalie. 

“Dad said he didn’t much mind financing a worthy son-in-law 
But he wouldn't be addressed affectionately or slapped on the back. 


She asked the next day: 


|e may have been the unconsciously calculating undernote in 

Ina’s pretty voice. Birke pater, it happened, was a promi- 
nent Midwestern steel man. George Bally was a salaried manager 
of a Northern branch office of an Atlanta cotton-company 

“How horribly conceited you are, Ina,” said Natalie gently 
“Do you think all you have to do to suit Dad is to stretch out 
your forefinger?” : 

Up went not Ina’s forefinger, but her smallest digit. It bore 
far more than its avoirdupois value in a platinum circlet glittering 
with white stones. 

“You don’t exactly hate yourself, do you, Natalie dearest? 
Want to bet? You've squalled for a year, now, because your 
father and mother wouldn’t buy you a decent dinner-ring.” 

“Bet 2” 

“Against this ring of mine? My folks go to Maine in just 
two months. But you can make the time shorter, if you like!’ 

“I haven't got anything worth as much as your silly ring,” 
said Natalie crossly. “And it’s a silly bet—” 

“If you’re afraid to bet on him—” Ina’s smile was wicked. 

Natalie coldly pulled off a thin black ribbon from her wrist 
with its tiny brilliant watch. “Afraid!” 

“We'll trail around nights together, so everything will be fair 
at the start. We can use Perchy Brann to make it a foursome 
Perchy’s so stupid you could use him for an extra tire and he'd 
hardly know what you were doing,” shrugged. Ina. 

“Perchy’s a safe fourth.” Natalie’s voice, however, was sulky 
“Remember, you’ve got your mother’s car most of the time. I 
seldom get ours for a whole evening.” 

“It'll be Perchy’s car, mostly!” 

“North Beach tonight, for a good start?” 

“Suits me,” said Ina sweetly. “Really, Nat, I'll be perfectly 
fair. I'll admit in advance I’m going to wear my white georgette.” 

“My sister Eleanor said I could borrow her pink chiffon any 
time I ran short of clothes.” Natalie’s smile was bland. 

Natalie’s brown eyes were brilliantly derisive that first night 
She danced four times with sleek Wenby Cooke and saw that an 
annoyed glint appeared in Henry Tibbetson’s black-gray eyes. 
whereas he was quite undisturbed when the blond and chunky 
Perchy danced five times with Ina. 

And that first night Henry, not altogether without misgivings, 
sought Harvey Hammer about half-past twelve for a small loan. 
Ina and Natalie both had perfectly good appetites, and Perchy, 
who may not have been altogether as stupid as he seemed, was 
off in a palm-screened corner sulking over certain words of Ina’s. 
and was not in supper mood. 

Wenby Cooke sulked later, too, and (Continued on page 136 
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“Ray died,” she confided brightly, ‘Then I married Mr. Bronson. And now I’m a widow again.” 
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() THO placed two lean fingers over his bow tie and gave it 

the one necessary little downward push that made it set 
exactly right. He had always been able to wear a bow tie. Even 
at fifty it still became him. 

Fifty—half a hundred! Heavens! He could remember when 
he had wondered why a man should ever want to live so long. 
{nd now on the morning of his fiftieth birthday, life was as un- 
fulfilled as ever. And he didn’t feel old. Not a bit! As 
many things to be longed for as at twenty. The only oldish 
feeling came when he remembered he’d only a little while more 
to strive for them. 

He descended to the breakfast-room his wife had just had “done 
over.” As he had each morning, since the bilious blue of the walls 
first met him with his matin grapefruit, he wanted to shudder 
now. He kissed Rosalie’s forehead as he picked up his spoon. 





Illustrated by Donald Teague 


> By Virginia Dale 
1 


[ \ When Virginia Dale isn’t paying a 


visit to her people down in South 
America, she is doing one of two 
things: writing these terse transcrip- 
tions of the life of the millions in 
America today, or critically viewing 
new motion-pictures for the famous 
newspaper whose film editor she is. 


A little pile of tissue-wrapped packages lay beside his plate. 

“Well, well!” said Otho. ‘“What’s all this?” He remembered 
having said those words on every birthday for—well, not quite 
fifty years, but thirty at least: “Well, well—what’s all this?” 

“Many happy returns,” said Rosalie. Then to the neat maid: 


“Bring in the toast.” 
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Otho began unwrapping. This would be a tie, that silk socks 
of some outrageous color, though everyone in the family knew 
“Father simply hates everything except black.” Yes, here were 
the tie, the socks, a gold pencil. The box of cigars came from 
Jack. 

“You’re so hard to get anything for,’ Rosalie was murmuring. 
“I do hope you like your presents. The pencil’s a new kind. 
See? Here are the separate leads for it.” 

“Just exactly what I wanted. How did you know?” He slipped 
it into his pocket along with the one he received two years ago, 
and the silver one of last Christmas. He contemplated the socks. 

“I thought you might like a change,” Rosalie said. 

“Ves indeed,” he agreed heartily. He picked up his spoon 
again, and attacked his grapefruit. 

“We're just going to have a little family dinner tonight to 
celebrate,” Rosalie said. “Jack and Junie, and cousin Robert 
and Merta, and your Aunt Molly 
and Uncle Clavey.” 

“That’s fine,” he said. For years 
he had wanted to go to some 
theater on his birthday night, some 
place where there was a lot of blary 
music and blinking lights. But 
Rosalie had always maintained: 
The family’d think it queer. Per- 
haps next year—” And now there 
were only to be a few more birth- 
days on which he’d want to go, on 
which he could go! Fifty! Fifty- 
five or even fifty-nine didn’t seem 
so many, somehow. But the even 
half-hundred made him want to 
hurry, hurry after something that 


always was just ahead—farther 
ahead, now. 

“Will you be home a little 
early?” Rosalie asked at the door. 


She had always gone to the door 


with him in her neat morning 
frock. 
“Did you want me to dress?” ‘He rather liked 


getting into a dinner coat now and then 

“No,” said Rosalie. “It’s just the 
They'd think it funny.” 

Rosalie’s good-by kiss had flitted on his cheek 
like the brush of his morning paper across it. 
It would have been a fine morning to drive the 
car to town, but Rosalie would need it during 
the day. 

On the train he settled with his paper beside 
young Waring. 

“Fine day,” said Otho. 

“Yes sir.” Young Waring was very respect- 
ful. Damn it, why couldn’t he treat him man 
to man? He wasn’t as old as all that. 

“Tt’s my birthday,’ Otho confided. Somehow it seemed as if 
everyone should be interested—a sort of special day. 

“Congratulations, sir.” Young Waring was very polite. “I re- 
member when my father was about your age, Mr. Fairchild. 
Held his age just as well, too.” 

What an impossible whippersnapper young Waring was! Prob- 
ably thought he’d never be fifty himself. Well, he would. Otho 
settled his tie again. He only hoped young Waring would look 
as well as he did at half a hundred. 

The morning news was uninteresting. Otho’s eyes traveled to 
the window. Between the little suburban stations, usually the 
artistic outburst of an architect with “ideas,” budding fields— 
friendly fields—ran to his view. 

“I suppose I’m really a farmer, at heart,” Otho mused. “Yes, 
being born on a farm makes a man always hanker to get back 
to the soil.” 

Until he quite reached the city, he thought that was what was 
the matter with him. “How different everything would have been 
if I’d stayed down in southern Illinois and never come up to 
the city.” 

He’d always wanted to go back—drive down, some summer, 
with Rosalie. But he never had. She preferred a Wisconsin lake; 
“everyone” did; and he could spend the week-ends there with 
her, and the two slim weeks of vacation he allowed himself. He 
had often thought of the Rockies. That was what a man really 
liked to do, just lie around in his old clothes and fish in mountain 


family. 


i 


Fifty 


streams. Camp—get back to nature. Well, he’d never do it now 
Only last night Rosalie had begun talking of Geneva; the Greens 
were going up as early as the last of June. 

Must be great in the mountains in June. The thought took 
possession of him. He was confident he could follow a trail 
with the best of them, and somewhere he remembered reading 
of how low the stars seemed to hang over the Rockies at night 
He would like to lie on his back and just look up at them, alone 
and try to figure things out. Why couldn’t he say casually to 






Rosalie, “You go on up to Lake-Geneva this summer, if you 
want to; I’m going out to the mountains.” Why couldn’t he go? 
He brushed off a few clinging cinders a wan breeze threw to him 
as the train started again. Why couldn’t he cut away for a little 
while and live as he’d like to? 

For fifty years he’d always done as other people wanted him to. 
Now, just a little while before he died, he’d like to do a few 
of the things he’d always wanted to. When he was a kid, he’d 
had to go to the old little school when what he really wanted 
to do was to work in the fields; later he’d gone to the jerkwater 
college out of Smithton to please his mother. He’d married 
Rosalie because she’d wanted him to. He remembered today, 
after twenty-five years, how astonished he’d been when she had 
declared after his first bashful kiss: ““Now we’re engaged, Otho.” 

And he had never forgotten the ensuing anniversaries, either; 
he had eaten innumerable “family” dinners because Rosalie 
wanted him to. He had acquiesced in the christening of Jack, 
as John, because she had wanted her first-born to be named for 
her father. He had always rather wanted a son named after 
himself. But after the terrifying advent of that first child, no 
more had followed. 

He had been well pleased when Jack had walked into the living- 
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By Virginia Dale 


“My dear,” she added 
to Rosalie, ‘“‘you 
should have seen her. 
And the way she 
gazed at Otho!” 


room a few months before and 
calmly said: “I’m married, 
folks.” Rosalie had cried bit- 
terly. It was because Jack had 
not done what she had wanted 
him to do, finish college, have 
a big wedding and a “respect- 
able” honeymoon. But Otho 
had smiled. It had tickled him 
immensely to realize that this 
boy of his knew what he 
wanted, and took it. Still, 
likely the cigars at his place 
this morning, with Jack’s scrawl 
on the card, had been Rosalie’s 
suggestion. He couldn't help 
grinning a little at the thought. 

Otho’s office was dead with 
left-over air. He flung open the 
windows, but his stenographer’s 
patient face as she collected her 
scattered papers reproached him. 
He closed the windows again. 

Blame it all, he wanted to celebrate, and no one would celebrate 
with him. On an impulse, he phoned Rosalie. “Come on down 
to lunch,” he suggested. “I'll take the afternoon off. We can’t 
go anywhere except a vaudeville, but let’s.” 

“Why, Otho, how can I, with everyone coming to dinner to- 
night?” was the response. 
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He acknowledged apologetically that of 
course she couldn’t, and turned back to 
his desk. He wanted enormously, now, 
to go to a matinée. He regarded his 
stenographer. Why couldn’t he say, 
“You come with me’? She was probably 
a jolly little thing, once away from her 
clacking machine. How young she was! 
But of course a man in his position didn’t 
go to matinées with his stenographer. 

At eleven Presby called about 
the Good Roads Commission. 
Otho’s festive spirit persisted. 
“Ever take anything before 
lunch?” he asked. He discreetly 
closed the door. “I’ve a little 
something that’s hard to get 
these days, real old stuff. It’s 
my birthday!” he exclaimed. 

Presby regarded him with cold 
eyes. ‘“Birthday—h’m!”’ said he 
“Stopped having ’em at forty 
No, nothing, thanks. Fellows 
our age have to be careful 
Can't stand what we used to.’ 

At one o'clock, instead o 
joining his usual table of friend 
at Kearney’s, Otho started 
down Michigan Boulevard 
Everyone seemed bound of 
some happy errand except himself. N 
one else was alone. Girls, let loose fo 
an hour, hurried happily along, or loitere 
before the shop-windows that disclosed 
carnival of spring. Men and pretty wome 
strolled by, talking, laughing. Was it th 
April day, he wondered, or because he wal 
fifty, that he felt as he did? He thoug 
it might not be so hard to have a fiftiet 
birthday in, say, November. He _ wishe 
he had been born in the winter. 

He walked on down to a fashionab 
hotel. He would have a party by himsel 
order something expensive and indigestible 
the sort of thing Rosalie would say w 
“far too rich.” The head waiter was th 
first person he had talked to that day wh 
seemed to perceive a special occasion. 
hovered over Otho, suggested dishes. Oth 
almost told him it was his birthday befo 
he turned away. 

It would be nice to be waiting in th 
royal room for some pretty woman, to se 
her hurrying gladly to him. He would hav 

; bought her flowers. Violets—no, that wa 
a4 what you sent a woman in winter. Ther 
was something more springlike for April 

Near him a youth and a maid were deeg 
in conversation, something under glass un 
heeded before them. Fifty! Age was thé 
way other people made you feel; it had 
nothing to do with yourself. Otho settleq 
his tie. 

A woman was coming toward him, a ve 
lovely woman. He was consciou 
first of the eyes that followed her, 
In the shaft of sunlight beside his 
table, she stopped. 

“Tt is Otho Fairchild, isn’t it?” she 
demanded. “Don’t tell me I’m mis 
taken. Id have known you any- 
where.” 

Little Christine Oliver! Was it? 
“It certainly is,” she assured him. 
“Are you alone?” 

Belated hospitality came to him. “Sit down,” he said. “It’s 
my birthday.” 

“Not really!” she exclaimed. Her voice was throaty, and 
very, very smooth. ‘You look exactly the same, Otho, as you 
did when we celebrated your eighteenth at our house in Smithton. 
Remember?” (Continued on page 153) 





































































The ibis chief knew nothing of rifles. But he knew as much as a bird can know about shot 
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HALF-HOUR before dawn, in the Here is a nature writer who is perhaps light had begun to filter down 
é cypress swamp where the wood- t d f thi tne heat through the moss-curtains of the 
ibis army slept, strange, harsh, un- new to readers 0 ts magazine bul one trees, the eleven-foot alligator who 
earthly sounds broke the silence from whom, it is hoped, you are going was master of this lagoon sent his 
which hung over the moss-tapestried to hear frequently in the future. When long, melancholy, tremulous challenge 
cypresses around the shores of the : ; rolling and quavering through the 
lagoon. These sounds came from the Mr. Sass story was accepted, it was woods, a resonant, menacing call, in- 
with one another, clacking their bille StT@ightway sent to Charles Bull for  "cury wiranes At vist note died 
j e , clacking S, . - : 2 y s ] 
extending and retracting their long illustration, and the artist was asked when old Attakullakulla, chief of the 
necks, opening and folding their if he knew the author's country. “Know  wood-ibis army, craned his long neck, 
wings, impatiently awaiting the com- it?” h lied “p " hock spread his wide wings and launched 
ing of day. From the woods came it! e replied. m just back from forward from his perch in the tallest 
the eerie songs of om ears spending a month in the swamp with of the Bsns With = neiey flap- 
widows answering each other across Sass himself. I know every ibis do ping of great pinions w ich swayed 
the still, dark water; and presently, : ; wn and rocked the moss-pennants trail- 
close at hand, a big swamp owl woke there by its first name.” So again do we ing from every branch, the whole 
the echoes with his sonorous “Whoo . ibis host, first in twos and threes, 
whoo, whoo-whoo whoo-who-whoo- present an author and illustrator who then in tens and twenties, took to 
who.” Then, when the first faint are completely m rapport, so to speak. the air. Their necks curving down- 
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ward, their legs dangling, their ample wings laboring mightily. 
they lifted themselves in narrow circles through the mist—a 
whirling confusion of great white shapes dimly visible in the 
pallid light, passing and repassing like phantoms against the 
gray background of the curtained trees, spiraling upward to 
clear the cypress-tops. 

For some minutes after the last of them had risen above the 
trees the whole army swung in ever-widening circles over 
the forest, mounting steadily toward the higher level where the 
leader sailed back and forth, peering down with frequent twists 
and turns of his big, queer-looking head as though studying the 
maneuvers of his followers. Then, satisfied that the army was 
ready to begin its aérial march, he turned his long bill south- 
eastward toward the distant sea-marshes behind the barrier 
islands. 

Very wise with the wisdom of many summers was Attakulla- 
kulla, chief of the wood-ibis army—very wise and very old. 
But it was not with him as with men. He had not paid in 
physical vigor for the knowledge which the years had brought. 
Despite his age, he was as strong as he ever had been, as tire- 
less, as active, as quick of sight and of hearing. And time 
had traced no marks upon him to impair his beauty. 

A certain beauty he had even when seen standing at rest, 
though his long legs and neck, his naked head and long, heavy 
bill, curved toward the tip and much stouter than that of a 
heron, made him appear a fantastic, even a grotesque figure. 





according well with the uncouth and ghostly background of the 


lagoon where the ibises slept. But it was in the high air and 
in the full light of the sun that he was at his best. Then— 
his neck and legs stretched to the utmost, his wide wings, more 
than six feet from tip to tip, fully extended—he was a splen- 
did and memorable sight as he sailed and circled two hundred, 
five hundred, a thousand feet above the marshes, looking down 
upon his fellows. Always, when soaring thus, Attakullakulla 
mounted well above all the other birds of the ibis army, for he 
was larger than any of the rest, and stronger of wing, and he 
liked to exhibit his supremacy. And of them all he was not 
only the largest and strongest but also the handsomest. Time 
had not dulled his colors, but had brightened and intensified 
them. His yellowish-brown bill was yellower than theirs; his 
long legs and the sides of his naked head were bluer; his body 
and wings were of a purer and more brilliant white; his tail 
and wing-tips, instead of being dull black, glittered with a 
metallic green and purple iridescence. 

The other ibises of the flock acknowledged without question 
the leadership which Attakullakulla exercised. It was the due 
reward of his superior physical powers and of his experience 
and wisdom. Most of the other ibises were young birds, many 
of them birds of that year, fully grown but not yet attired in 
complete adult plumage. In the youngest of them the head and 
neck were not bare but were covered with short downy feathers, 
and the white plumage showed in places a grayish cast. They 
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were -the novices of the flock, the raw recruits of the. ibis 
army, beside whom the two-year- and three-year-old birds who 
made up the bulk of the host felt themselves.veterans. In 
addition to these youngsters of varying’degrees of immaturity 
and inexperience, the flock included a good many older birds, 
some of them almost as old as Attakullakulla himself. They 
had joined the brigade after the breeding season was over, and 
had journeyed under Attakullakulla’s leadership to the wide, 
lonely sea-marshes of the coast between the palm-fringed barrier 
islands and the forested mainland, marshes which for many 
summers had been Attakullakulla’s favorite feeding-ground. 


_ It was toward these marshes that the ibis chief led his 
feathered troopers from their sleeping-place in the cypress 
swamp. They flew high above the tree-tops, not only for 


safety’s sake but also to clear the uppermost stratum of the 
morning mist spread like a blue-gray blanket over the forest, 
shutting it completely from view. Always old Attakullakulla, 
jealous of his leadership, held the van, but the rest of the 
army maintained no fixed or regular order. Sometimes they 
swept along over a broad, curving front nearly five hundred feet 
from flank to flank. Again for a space they were strung out 
in single file or in two long, crooked, converging lines some- 
what resembling the wedge-shaped formation of migrating geese; 
but generally they flew in a loose, rather irregular phalanx, per- 
haps four times as long as it was wide. 

When they had left the denser forest behind them and were 
approaching the edge of the bay, the mist-blanket seemed to 
slide away from under them, and they looked down upon a 
green, smiling country where patches of woodland alternated 
with cultivated fields. Here Attakullakulla mounted fifty feet 
higher, forcing his body up a sharp. incline with swift, strong 
thrusts of his big wings, and all the army mounted after him. 
Thus, when they sighted the little house where Red Cam Rep- 
pington, the hunter, lived alone near the edge of Little Raccoon 
Swamp, they were well above shotgun range. 


| eed CAM, up earlier than usual, saw them when they were 
yet half a mile away. He knew that every morning the ibis 
army passed over his house en route from their secret sleeping- 
place in the deep cypress swamps to the salt-marshes of the 
coast where they spent the forenoon feeding; but because the 
ibises were not game-birds he had hitherto taken little in- 
terest in them, and had never made special note of the precise 
time of their coming. They were at least half an hour earlier 
than he had expected, but as it happened, this mattered little, 
since he had made his preparations the night before. 

With practiced eye he measured the height of the approaching 
flock, then darted into the house. In a half-minute he was out 
again, carrying not his shotgun but the high-power rifle which he 
had placed, loaded and ready, just inside his door. Careful to 
keep himself out of sight, he crouched at the corner of the 
house, awaiting the moment which would offer him the best 
chance—the moment when the great ibis leading the oncoming 
host would be almost directly over him. 

At best it was a question of luck. To hit his moving target 
at that height with a single bullet was a feat which even Red 
Cam, one of the best shots in the Low Country, could not 
perform unless fortune stood his friend. But Lady Luck, as 
he was fond of calling her, had often befriended Cam, both 
in the woods and elsewhere, and he risked nothing by again 
invoking her aid. A wry grin twisted his sullen face as he 
thought of what a triumph it would be to leave Attakullakulla’s 
severed head on the doorstep of a certain cottage that night as 
proof that when Cameron Reppington uttered a threat, he would 
swiftly make it good. 

The ibis chief knew nothing of rifles. But he knew as 
much as a bird can know about shotguns, and he was serenely 
aware that no shotgun roaring at him from Red Cam’s yard could 
possibly hurt him or any of his flock at the height at which they 
were traveling. Nevertheless, when his quick eye caught a spurt 
of flame and a tiny puff of white smoke far below him at the 
corner of Cam’s house, the big bird seemed to rear and stagger 
in the air. Yet he did not fall. Instead, he evidently. rose; for 
in an instant he was hidden from Cam’s view by the vanguard of 
the ibis army rushing past beneath him. 

Not all of them passed. A young ibis, a bird of the year, 
which had been flying directly behind Attakullakulla, his bill 
almost touching the tips of the leader’s extended feet, crumpled 
and dropped like a stone. 

Cam growled an oath. Old Attakullakulla had proved his cun- 
ning, halting in the air at the flash of the rifle and swerving up- 
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ward so that even if. the bullet had been perfectly aimed it 
would have passed harmlessly in front of him. Cam cursed him- 
self and Lady Luck impartially. He did not bother to pick up the 
dead ibis where it plumped to éarth beside a clump of yuccas. It 
was a young bird, he knew, and he could not substitute its 
feathered head for the bare head of Attakullakulla.- Leaving it 
for his dog Brutus or for the turkey vultures, who would find it 
soon enough if Brutus scorned it, he turned back indoors to cook 
his breakfast. : 


"THREE miles beyond Cam Reppington’s house, on a low bluff 

overlooking the wide emerald marshes of the bay, stood the 
small white vine-covered cottage where John Marston lived with 
his blue-eyed, brown-haired granddaughter Ellen. He too was 
astir early, but no earlier than was his habit, for the little ‘old 
man, as all the bay-dwellers called him, loved the fragrance and 
freshness of the June dawns even better than the crimson glories 
of the June sunsets, and nearly always he was up and about be- 
fore the sun rose from behind the woods on the distant barrier 
islands along the edge of the sea. 

There was another reason why, when June came to the Low 
Country, John Marston seldom lay late abed. June brought the 
wood-ibises to his marshes—tall, fantastic, long-necked and long- 
legged black-and-white storks that somehow gave him more pleas- 
ure than any others of the marshland birds; and early every 
morning from June to October an army of wood-ibises, headed by 
an old ibis whom Marston had known for years and to whom 
he had given the name of an Indian chief famous long ago in 
the Low Country for his wisdom, passed, over the cottage bound 
for their feeding-grounds on the salt-flats. Marston, a lover of 
all wild creatures, a born naturalist with something of the poet 
in him, always found rare delight in watching the feathered army 
pass, and sometimes he would call excitedly to Ellen, busy in- 
doors preparing breakfast, to come out on the porch and share 
the wonder of the spectacle. 

But this morning the little old man, sitting in his favorite 
chair on the porch awaiting the ibises’ coming, did not call his 
granddaughter. His mind was troubled. His sun-tanned face 
wore a frown, and the vivid blue eyes above his short white 
beard were strangely cold and hard. He was thinking of Red 
Cam’s oath and of the quarrel that had led to it and of what 
might come of it. 

Cam Reppington, a gentleman born, could play the gentleman 
when he wanted to; and Ellen, whatever she might have heard, 
had never seen him drunk. In the old city days, which had 
ended with the fatal affair of the bank’s money, he had been a 
clever hand with women; and when this girl took his fancy, he 
had not found it hard to lie his way into her good graces so that 
for a while she had overruled her grandfather’s objections to 
Cam’s visits. 

At last she had realized the truth and had turned from him 
in disgust, loathing herself because for a time she had tolerated 
him. So, when Cam came again, John Marston had shown him 
the door; and Red Cam, redder than ever with rage, restrained 
only by Ellen’s presence from driving his fist into the old man’s 
face, had sworn to have revenge. At most of his threats Mars- 
ton smiled because they were too dire to be fulfilled; but there 
was one that worried him, since it was a threat which Cam might 
safely carry out if he could compass its execution. It was the 
recollection of this threat that plagued John Marston as he sat 
on his porch smoking his long-stemmed pipe, awaiting the com- 
ing of the ibis host. 

Presently he saw it, at first a mere speck against the sky to 
the northward, a speck which grew and lengthened and widened. 
Soon it had the appearance of a wavering black line above the 
woods; and then, as it drew swiftly nearer, it became a regiment 
of great long-necked birds as big as geese sweeping through the 
air in a wide curved rank, two hundred feet above the trees. 


WH shining eyes Marston watched them as they came on, 
planing downward as they left the woods behind and drew 
nearer the edge of the wide marsh plain. The army was almost 
directly over him now, one great bird larger and whiter than the 
rest leading the way. He could hear the swish of the broad black- 
edged wings and could almost distinguish the color of the dark- 
brown eyes in the great elongated heads which, as though weighed 
down by the long, curved, heavy bills, were carried a little low. 
Both joy and trouble were in the little old man’s face as, tilting 
back in his chair, he peered up at them as they passed—a splen- 
did sight, indeed, their big white bodies and wings sh‘ning like 
silver in the morning light. 
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A gallant fight Brutus made, swimming as he had never swum before, as he cried out to the master who had never failed him. 


“There they go,” he muttered, “old Attakullakulla in com- 
mand.” 

For a half-minute after the last of them had passed, he 
continued to gaze upward, musing. Slowly the delight which the 
spectacle of the ibis army never failed to bring him faded from 
his face. 

‘So Cam’s going to kill you, is he,” he said aloud, “—-going to 
kill you and send me your head? Well, you’re a wise old chief, 
and Red Cam will never lift your scalp.” 

The boast seemed to dispel his fears. For a moment he 
smiled. But almost instantly the smile vanished. The vivid blue 
eyes hardened and narrowed, and with a bang he brought down 
the uptilted legs of his chair. 

‘By heavens!” he exclaimed, striking his clenched fist into 
his palm, “I’ve stood all I’m going to stand! If Red Cam kills 
him, VN kill Cam.” 

Some five hours later the wood-ibis, standing in the water at 
the mouth of a small marsh gully, decided that one more 
mullet would be enough. His gullet was already crammed full, 
but he rejoiced in an exceedingly hearty appetite, and he could 
accommodate another fish if it were not too large. The ibis 
army, breaking up into detachments, had scattered widely over 
the marshes, and then, dividing into still smaller- squads, the ibises 


had set about getting breakfast. But the wise old chief fished 
alone, as always. He wanted no clumsy, bumptious, more or less 
inexpert youngster near him when he waded into the shallows of 
some sinuous marsh brook and grappled with the important busi- 
ness of satisfying that imperious appetite. 

Tide had passed the half-ebb. The water was swirling out of 
the steep-sided, flat-bottomed gully in which he stood, his shoul- 
ders humped, his long neck extended, his big, solemn-looking head 
cocked knowingly on one side. From time to time during the 
morning he had danced awkwardly about in the shallows, scratch- 
ing the soft bottom of the gully to stir up the mud; then, thrust- 
ing his bill into the cloudy water, he had held it there for a while, 
the scythelike sharp-edged mandibles partly open. The shrimp 
were not yet as large or as abundant as they would be later in the 
season, but the water flowing through his mandibles brought a 
good many little transparent crustaceans into the trap, and few of 
these ever got out. 

Now, however, he wanted no more shrimp, but a nice mullet 
with which to complete his meal; and besides, the conditions were 
no longer auspicious for shrimp-fishing. A four-foot shark, whose 
dorsal and tail fins moved slowly back and forth across the mouth 
of the gully, where it opened into a large marsh creek, had in- 
vaded the chief’s fishing-ground, and (Continued on page 119) 





George Gibbs, whom 
the critics call the 
American Du Maurier 
because he is a novelist 
who illustrates his own 
books, has just com- 
pleted a group of com- 
missions to paint the 
portraits of several of 
New York’s most fash- 
ionable women. “And 
now,” he writes, “I am 
on the verge of aban- 
doning both drawing- 
rooms and writing- 
desks in favor of the 
wilds of northern Que- 
bec.” A number of 
attractive landscapes 
will inevitably result. 


George Gibbs 


The Story So Far: 


IFE had taken on a somber color for Joan Free- 
man after that speech of hers, uttered in des- 
perate defense of her sister: “It isn’t Polly’s baby,” 
Joan had said to Georgia Curtis, the gossiping in- 
quisitor who had put her on the rack, “but mine— 
my baby. I hope you understand.” Indeed, life 
had never been the same since, nearly a year ago, 
foolish, impulsive little Polly had come to her with 
her confession and her dire dilemma. 
They had been on a summer trip to the Canadian 
Rockies, two wealthy orphans unchaperoned; and 
Joan had been unwise enough to make a separate 
journey for a few days, leaving feather-headed little 
Polly to her own devices—which had included a 
reckless clandestine flirtation, under an assumed 
name, with a handsome guide named Steve, who did not in 
the least understand the girl. Steve, indeed, had been honest 
enough; after the affair had—gone too far, he had expected 
to marry “Ruth Shirley,” as he knew her, at once. But she 
had shrunk from the complications of such a step—of intro- 
ducing the awkward Westerner to her smart set in New York; 
and she had left Lake Louise abruptly, leaving no address. 
Sometime afterward, in New York, Polly was driven to con- 
fess it all to Joan; and the older sister had at once gone to 
Lake Louise to find Steve—Polly hadn’t even known his last 
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name. But Steve, after he had learned of “Ruth Shirley's” disappear- 
ance, had also vanished. 

Joan had taken her sister to France then, to an obscure hamlet 
where Polly’s baby, a boy, was born. But her recovery was slow 
and when inquisitive Georgia Curtis passed by on a motor trip and 
recognized Joan as she wheeled the child by the roadside, Joan did 
not dare risk the shock of reporting the mischance to Polly. And 
so now, also, when Joan confronted Georgia in Paris, her protective 
passion for her younger sister drove her to claim the child as he! 
No, life would never be the same again for Joan. 

All rights reserved. 











She heard Curtis speak Ed- 
wards’ name and saw him 
extend his hand in greet- 
ing. She saw Edwards 
put his hands behind him 
while he spoke briskly. 


discover her status: there was no 
Mr. Freeman, and she was not 
received in Washington society. 
Yet Joan was deeply troubled 
when disclosure came—in odd 
fashion. Edwards was leading 
the fight of the conservation 
group against a powerful New 
York syndicate seeking to acquire 
certain timber reserves; the Cur- 
tises were at the head of that 
syndicate; and Georgia, perhaps 
desirous of knowing their enemy 
better, invited Edwards to 
dinner. . There Edwards heard 
the accepted story about Joan— 
and there too he refused the over- 
tures of Sam Curtis to aid his 
iniquitous land bill. 

The power of the Curtis group 
was soon demonstrated. Through 
their influence, Edwards’ attempt 
to have it killed in committee was 
defeated and it was favorably re- 
ported. And a little later Ed- 
wards’ friend Ransom came to 
him with the news that a scan- 
dalous story was being circulated, 
linking Edwards’ name with that 
of Joan Freeman. 

The gossip was assiduously 
spread; and presently Joan learned 
of it through her friend Beatrice 
de Selignac. To leave Washing- 
ton seemed to Joan the only 
means of silencing the story: 
Edwards had another plan—and 
came to Joan on the eve of her 
departure with a proposal of mar- 
riage. She refused him. And 
then—Polly turned up. She had broken with her worthless 
husband, was out of funds and out of health. 

Joan took Polly with her to a hotel in Atlantic City, and 
bought her a new wardrobe. Shortly thereafter Edwards 
learned of Joan’s address through Beatrice de Selignac and 
went to Atlantic City to persuade her to change her mind. 
Joan was out when he called; he was received by Polly— 
Illustrated and they recognized in each other the Steve and the Ruth 









b Shirley of that long-ago Lake Louise episode. It was at this 
y moment that Joan entered the room. (The story continues 
the Author in detail: ) 


GRE came in blithely; then she saw the visitor, and stood 
motionless, her color going. 

“Mr.—Edwards!” 

“T took the liberty of—of calling your rooms,” he said 
with an effort. “Mademoiselle told me that I might come up.” 


“Oh—I see—” she murmured uncertainly. “Of course—” 
a nN Cc a YT e [ She slowly fingered the packages that she held, then with an 
impulse gave him her hand in greeting. 
She glanced at Polly, who had watched them curiously. 
“You’ve met my sister Mrs. Drake?” 
“Yes,” said Edwards with bent head. 
“Mr. Edwards and I met at the door,” Polly explained 


Presently Polly grew better, but her character was not changed. quickly. “I’ve been—er—entertaining him while we waited for 


ear- 
PP She evinced no affection for her son—consented, indeed, to Joan’s you.” 
hamlet sacrifice. And soon, keeping her secret, she married one Joe Drake. It was deftly done, so deftly that she took him into part- 
slow; Joan took the boy as her own and remained in France till he nership in the deceit before he was aware. They stood in a 
ip and was two; then, assuming the name of “Mrs. Freeman,” she removed moment of silence which imposed his acquiescence. 
an did to Washington, and lived in seclusion there for some years—until a Joan crossed to the table and put her packages down with 
And chance encounter with young Congressman Stephen Edwards, and an some deliberation. 
fective instant mutual attraction, again changed the complexion of her world. “Tt’s a great surprise to see you,” she said slowly as she 
as her Edwards called upon Joan; but though she liked him, and Jack turned to him. “Wont you sit down?” 


adored him, she didn’t encourage his visits. For he would soon “Thanks.” But he did not sit. Neither did Joan. He 
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seemed to have nothing to say. The sense of his equivocal 
position had for the moment robbed him of initiative. 

“When did you teach Atlantic City?” Joan asked him. 

“Only this afternoon. I—I had the week-end to myself. I 
came for a rest.” 

The speech was halting. He seemed to be groping for ideas, 
and then as with an inspiration: “How is Jack?” 

“Quite well.” She gathered up the packages again as though 
a sudden thought had come to her. “But I promised to say 
good night to him,” she said quietly; “you'll excuse me for a 
moment, wont you?” 


HE went out, closing the door behind her, and with the closing 

of the door, he felt again the oppression of the presence of the 
other woman—her sharp glances intrusively probing. He turned 
toward her. She faced him calmly, with a perfect omniscience 
as to the situation, speaking rapidly in a low, concentrated 
tone. 

“I am sorry if I’m in the way. Destiny has been a little too 
strong for us. But you must see that it isn’t my fault.” 

“Please, Mrs,—Mrs.—” 

“IT am Mrs. Drake,” she put in quickly. “You don’t care. It 
doesn’t matter to you, of course, who I am. But it does matter 
to me that I’m Joan’s sister and that you are Joan’s friend. 
And I—I want your good will. I—I think I need it.” 

He made a gesture of negation. 

“God knows I bear you no ill will,” he gasped, “if you have 
none. 

She glanced toward Joan’s door, then leaned toward him ap- 
pealingly, whispering: 

“I must forget-—we must both forget that moment—your mo- 
ment of madness as well as mine. I’ve suffered for it, Steve. 
It’s the woman who pays. And I—I—” 

“Sh—” He glanced at the door behind him. 

“You forgive me, then? Tell me that you do. Please—please!” 

“I can forgive you more easily than I can forgive myself,” he 
murmured. 

“And we are to be friends?” she urged. “We must be friends.” 
She put her face in her hands with a quick, submissive gesture. 
“Oh, you don’t understand everything. You can’t. I can’t tell 
you. But we've got to be friends. We've got to be.” Her 
voice broke. 

He did not know all that she meant, but he felt the pathos 
in the voice, the childish insistence of her appeal, and he won- 
dered at his intolerance of her. It was not this woman that mat- 
tered. She was impersonal. It was not Joan’s sister Mrs. Drake 
or even Ruth Shirley that mattered, but—his sin that had found 
him out. With an effort of will he laid his hand over hers. 

“Tt is I who should ask forgiveness,” he said gently. 

She caught his hand in both of hers, speaking in a shaking 
whisper. 

“Steve—I do. I do.” 

She released his hand immediately and moved away. 

“We will begin again,” he muttered, ‘‘as if we had never met.” 

“Yes,” she repeated softly, “as if we had never met!” She 
picked up her hat and furs and turned away. “I will go now. 
But I must talk with you again—soon. Joan will tell you per- 
haps of my unhappiness. I—I want—I need your kindness.” She 
opened the door of her room and turned toward him from the 
threshold. She smiled and spoke aloud: “Good night, Mr. Ed- 
wards. You'll excuse me, wont vou?” 

He was shocked at the facility with which she played her role. 
It indicated the sort of insincerity that was to be expected of him. 

“Good night,” he muttered. 


S the door closed, he walked to the window, pulled aside the 
curtains and stared out into the darkness. He wanted that 

moment of self-communion, more even than Joan had wanted it. 
He needed to think quickly of many things, each in orderly array 
in regard to the dominant thought that had brought him here. 

The flashing of the electric signs on the Pier laughed at his 
will to solve his problem, a blazon of foolish fiery letters across 
the sky—a cigarette advertisement with a stupid catchword— 
a red-and-yellow star that winked in mockery of his predicament. 

But his ears were awake for the sounds of Joan’s return, and 
as she came in, he faced her. 

“Oh—I thought that Polly—my sister—” 

“She asked to be excused,” he said quietly. 

She glanced at Polly’s door and then turned to him with a smile. 

“Do sit down, Mr. Edwards. I’m afraid you'll think I’m very 
inhospitable.” 


Sackcloth and Scarlet 


Her,absence had done some miracle in restoring her poise. She 
was compact of ease and civility, and her smile of greeting was 
very -friendly. 

“Now tell me,” she said easily, “who told you. that I was 
here?” 

“The clerk at the desk,’ he mumbled. 

She smiled in comprehension. “I’ve every right to be furious 
with Bee. I am furious, I think,” she added with a smile. “But 
now that you're here, I don’t propose to be angry with you. [| 
don’t see what’s to be done about it. I can’t send you awa) 

“I hoped you'd forgive me. It wasn’t the fault of Madam de 
Selignac, but mine. There was so much to explain—” 

She raised a hand in protest. 

“Please don't. I am glad to see you. But I don’t think we 
need have any explanations. Of course your visit isn’t what | 
wished; I came here particularly to be away from you. And if 
it weren't for Jack, I think it would be my duty to send you away 
at once.” 

His face brightened. “Jack knows?’ 

“Yes. I told him. He wanted to come in here. But | 
threatened that you would go away at once if he didn't go to 
sleep.” 

“And he went to sleep?” 

She nodded. 

“Then if I know anything of logic, I stay?” 

She bent her head and then looked at him fairly. “But you 
mustn’t speak again, as you spoke to me in my house.” 

Her blue eyes were luminous with gentleness and resolution 
He saw now that there was a resemblance in the shape of the 
eyes to her sister's, but there was a splendid directness here. There 
were no stains of pleasure upon her face; just shadows of—what 
was it Madam de Selignac had called them?—shadows of flames 
He bent his head in acquiescence. 

“You—you agree?” she asked. 

He did not speak for a moment. “Yes,” he said at last 

After a silence, each looked up at the same moment, expecting 
the other to speak. Neither did. The moment was awkward 
and so they smiled. 

“Er—do you mind, if I smoke?” he asked. 

“Of course not. By all means.” 

The ice was broken. She laughed a little uneasily at the 
momentary impediment that they had passed, and Edwards rolled 
a cigarette. He lighted and inhaled deeply. 

“And now,” she said almost gayly, “you shall tell me ho 
the fight is going on the Verde River Bill.” 


> 


DWARDS was out on the Boardwalk early. He had sle; 

badly, and daylight had brought no solution of his problems 
The wraith of Ruth Shirley, he had thought, was laid forever— 
a pale specter that for some time had troubled him little and after- 
ward not at all. It was not until he knew Joan that he had 
thought again of Ruth Shirley. His love for her forced a con 
parison with his youthful passion. It was his memory of this 
sin of his youth that had made him so tolerant of a woman like 
Joan, obliged to suffer the consequences of an indiscretion per- 
haps less flagrant than his own. Whatever her mistake—she was 
a finer creature than he could ever hope to be. 

Her refusal of him had only made him more determined to 
succeed. He had come to Atlantic City with high hopes. And 
now what? A conspiracy of silence with this other woman Ruth 
—Mrs. Drake—Polly Freeman—Joan’s sister! This was inevi- 
table, for the secret was not his only, but Polly Freeman's 
too. But it placed him at once in a false position, removed at 
a stroke the fine open-hearted spirit of agreement and under- 
standing that had made his friendship with Joan so rare a thing 

Last night Joan had questioned him as to his work at the 
Capitol, and he had told her, but without enthusiasm, of his 
prospects the following Wednesday when the bill would come up 
on the floor of the House for consideration. If she had noticed 
his air of abstraction, she had not commented upon it, but had 
shown by her old friendliness her hopes for his success. Her 
admonition not to speak again of his proposal had not been 
necessary. The mere presence of the woman in the next room 
had committed him to silence. 

He yielded to the allurement of the sunshine and the airs fro! 
the sea, a boon after the rainy weather in Washington. He 
leaned for a long while against the railing, looking out at the sea 
But when he turned inland, he had made a decision. It had cost 
him something—it was the most difficult resolution that he had 
ever been asked to make. He would not see Joan again. He 
would leave for Washington by the first train. 
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“I was frightened, Steve—terribly frightened. I ran away, not so much from you as from myself.” 


The decision made, he acted quickly, returning at once to his 
room at the hotel, where he packed his suitcase and then sat 
at his desk anu wrote to Joan, telling her briefly that he had 
been called suddenly to Washington and would not be able to 
keep their appointment for the morning. That was all. No other 
explanation seemed to be needed. After her kindness of the night 
before his note seemed cold and formal. But he feared to trust 
himself to write more. He sealed the note and slipped it into 
his pocket and was strapping his suitcase when the room tele- 
phone bell rang. 

\ woman’s voice answered him—Polly Drake’s. 

“I’m phoning from downstairs. It’s necessary for me to see 
vou for a moment alone,” she said quickly. “You wont refuse 
me, will you?” 

“T’m just on the point of leaving for Washington,” he said. 
“I—I've been called away.” 

“Oh! This is very sudden, isn’t it? I’ve got to see you. You 
can’t go yet; you mustn’t go until I see you. It’s important— 
please.” 

There seemed nothing else for him to do. 

‘Very well, then,” he replied. “I'll be down in the grill in ten 
minutes.” 

‘Oh, thanks—good-by.” 

He did not wish to meet Joan, and fortunately the elevator 
which carried him down to the lower floor was empty. 

Mrs. Drake was already waiting for him in the red-and-gold 
corridor that led to the Submarine Grill. She wore the most 
becoming of her new hats, a green and gold affair, and 


Edwards was surprised at the effect of youth that she managed 
to convey. The dim light helped her. But he was not at his 
ease. The saucy green hat had given her a comeliness that 
he had not expected to find, but she was more than ever the ghost 
of his sin. The awkwardness that he had always felt in his 
dealings with women of her type returned to him. 

“TI can’t stay long, for Joan will be expecting me,” she began 
quickly. “I told her that I was going out in a wheel-chair for 
an hour.” 

“I thought,” he said with slow gentleness, “that we had decided 
last night to forget—” 

“Tt isn’t possible,” she said a little wildly. “I thought it might 
be, but it isn’t.- I’ve thought about it all night. I had to tell 
you. You’ve got to know—that it wasn’t all my fault.” 

“T am willing to take the blame,” he said slowly. 

“No. It was nobody’s fault. It was just meant to be, I guess. 
I was frightened, Steve—terribly frightened. I ran away, not 
so much from you as from myself. I think I was mad. I don’t 
know what else it could have been. I think I had been mad from 
the beginning.” 

“Ts this necessary?” he muttered. “It is very painful. 
be very painful to you.” 

“It is—painful; but I’ve got to go on. I owe it to myself. 
I went to Banff. I was bewildered. Nobody knew what was the 
matter with me. But I knew. I knew that I was committed to 
you forever. I would have come back to you at once, but I—I 
couldn’t get away just then. I wanted to tell Joan, but I couldn’t 
-—somehow.” 


It must 
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“Your sister was there—then—at Banff?” he gasped. 

She nodded. “I did try to get away, but it was noi 
later that I—I succeeded.” 

The green hat bobbed again. She looked away, for his eyes 
were probing. But he said nothing, and she went on with quick 
assurance: 

“We went away. 
back, later, to Banff,” she asserted. 
had gone.” 

His eyes probed again, but she met them in a brief moment 
of asseveration. 

‘I wanted you to know,” she went on desperately. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted you to know that I—I didn’t mean to desert you.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now,” he said kindly 
“T bear you no ill will. I’ve told you that 
My sin was, I think, greater than yours.” 

“No, no,” she said quickly with a light 


not until 


All the plans had been made. But I came 
“The hotel was closed; you 


flirt of her fingers. “I can’t have you 
saying that. I’ve never blamed you 
Never. Believe me, please.” 


“That doesn’t prevent me from blaming 
myself,” he said. 

She hid her head in 
her hands for a moment 
of silence. 

“T suffered then, Steve 
I was ill—dreadfully ill 
for a long time. I can't 
—I mean I oughtn’t to 
tell you this—but—but 
I think you ought to 
know that I—I suffered 
mental, physical tor- 
tures because of you.” 

She stopped and bur- 
ied her face in her hands. 
Her fingers pressed her 
temples nervously. He 
made no reply; he had 
nothing to say. This 
confession was beyond 
the range of his experi- 
ence. 

“A terrible situation!’ 
he heard her gasp. “Of 
course I understand why 
you are going away so 
suddenly. Anyone can 
see how things are with 
you and Joan.” 

“Please—don’t—” 

“Oh, I must speak of 
it. There’s nothing else 
for you to do of course 
I see that. I under- 
stand your feelings, and 
I—I honor you for them. But 
difficult for you and for Joan 
difficult for her when one considers 
way she thinks—” 

She paused for her effect. He had a 
sense of drama of her creation; he was 
aware that she had gained her purpose. 
her meaning. 

“Will you explain?” he asked quietly 

She glanced at a mermaid upon the wall as though seeking 
inspiration to find the words that she needed, then glanced at 
another, live glances from an active intelligence. 

“T mean—er—an abomination born of her own cruel experience. 
She could have nothing but hatred for you if she knew the truth 
about you—and me!” 

He straightened, staring at her. 
gaze that flickered very slightly 

Joan’s bitter experience! A question flashed into his mind, 

but he did not utter it. He could not ask such a question about 
Joan of Polly. He bent his head, then gazed at her again. 
_ “Yes, I understand that,” he said slowly. The woman baffled 
‘him. He spoke mechanically, as though with a sense that it was 
better to say something than to sit in silence. Whatever her 
purpose in this conversation, she had done him the service of 
confirming his decision. 


it’s very 
the more 


the 


He was curious as to 


She met his look with a level 





Sackcloth and Scarlet 


“Oh, it is too bad that I should come to life at such a time 
she said with a plaintive gesture. “I’m always unlucky. | 
always doing just the wrong thing. It’s been my destiny 
be unhappy—to make others unhappy. But it’s better for 
to know all this now—than later—”’ 

“Yes. It is.” 

“And you'll try to—” She lowered her voice and swallow 
uneasily. ‘You'll try to understand that I—I wasn’t the so 
of a girl you thought I was—that I—I did care for you, Stev: 

The plaintive accents passed over and beyond him. What 
thought of most was that he wanted to smoke. But he just 


looking at her awkwardly, not finding words for a reply 
“What happened after was just disaster,” she went on rapid 


“Marriage with a man who was worthless—who treated me abom 





inably and spent all I had—leaving me with nothing. That is 
why I had to come back to Joan.” Her glances raced around the 
empty room, and then she bent her head into her hands upo! 
the table. “Oh, God! I wish I had never been born!”’ 

He hoped that she did not intend to weep. Her attitude was 
reminiscent of another moment—a piteous, pleading moment tha 
had torn his will from his body. And so he sat inert. 

“Oh, Steve, don’t you pity me?” she gasped, raising her head 
abruptly. 

“I do,” he answered, “from the bottom of my heart.” 

She gave him just one look and rose, glancing at a small mirror 
and dabbing at her nose with a powder puff. 

“I must go back now. Joan will be expecting me.” 

After a moment he put out his hand. “Good-by,” he said. 

She took it eagerly in both of hers. 

“It mustn’t be good-by. We can still be friends, can’t we?” 

“Yes, perhaps. But then, it might be better if we didn’t 
meet.” 


Sud 
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By George Gibbs 


His fingers relaxed, but she still held them, while she hovered 
uncertainly. “Oh,” she murmured, “if I could only be sure that 
you understood!” 

“T do, I think.” 

She looked up into his eyes, and then her lids fell slowly as 
she turned away. 

“Oh, Steve!” she whispered. “Good-by—good-by!” She fled up 
he stairs and away from him. 


She smiled a little. “Women come into every 
man’s life, but—” “Please.” he protested. “I 
would rather not discuss it.” 


[X her room Joan dressed for the morning with deliberate care. 
Last night after their reunion she had made a plan, for Jack’s 
sake, that they should all three go out in a wheel-chair. Jack was 
full of delight at the prospect of a meeting with the big man from 
the West, and Joan shared his pleasure. She knew that in this 
she was within her rights. For in spite of her mental reservations 
as to Stephen’s visit, she was glad of the opportunity to be with 
him again. Her fine plan to end the gossip by flying from it now 
seemed to have something in common with the fixed idea of the 
ostrich with his head in the sand. She knew that if she had been 
true to her first convictions, arrived at in a moment of stress, she 
would have sent him away last night and refused to see him again. 
But she had not had the courage or the will. So she had recourse 
to sophistry. It would have been unkind of her to send him away 
after their last interview, in which her cruelty had merely been 
the measure of her tenderness. But he did not know that. She 
did not wish him to know. 

It was a recurrence of this weakness of last night that had 
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made this morning’s chair-ride possible. She was not sorry now 
for what she had done. It did not seem to matter—nothing 
seemed to matter but the fine day of blue and gold that awaited 
them outside, a day meant only for happiness. She smiled as 
she put on her hat. 

There was a knock upon the door, and the governess answered 
it, bringing her a note. Slightly disturbed, she opened it and 
read, then sank upon the arm of the chair, looking out of the 
window. 

It was thus that Polly found her. She came into the room 
quietly—so quietly that Joan was not even aware of her. There 
was a torn envelope upor the floor, and a paper that Joan rolled 
slowly in her fingers. Polly smiled like a child in possession of 
a secret, then came forward carelessly into the room. 

“Hello, Joan. I’m back,” she said lightly. 

“Oh—Polly!” Joan bent, picked up the torn envelope and 
= straightened. “It must be very lovely out,” she said color 
essly. 

“Yes, lovely!” And then: “You seem rather depressed.” Polly 
turned toward the door of her room with a light laugh. “It isn’t 
because Mr. Edwards has gone, is it?” 

Joan turned, her look questioning. 

“I saw him downstairs and he said he’d had a telegram calling 
him to Washington. It’s too bad, isn’t it? He seems such an 
agreeable fellow, and so devoted to you.” 

“Oh, what’s the use, Polly!” said Joan angrily. She felt some- 
how the taunt beneath Polly’s light phrases. 

Polly only laughed again. 

“I always thought you’d fall hard when you did fall,” she 
ventured. 

To Joan it was the old, provoking mood of Polly’s, its effect 
heightened by the situation in which Joan found herself. Polly 
was a little on her nerves lately. At the door she turned. 

“T’ll thank you, Polly,” she said with asperity, “to mind your 
own business.” 

The door closed behind her. Polly looked at it for a moment, 
then smiled thoughtfully and went into her own room. 


Chapter Twenty-six 


EATRICE DE SELIGNAC sat before her breakfast tray 
Wednesday morning reading a letter from Joan. 

“Dearest Beatrice: 

“Of course you know how angry I am at your betrayal of my 
confidence in telling Stephen Edwards where I had gone. If any 
other woman had taken such a liberty, I should never have 
spoken to her again. But of course I can’t be angry with you. 
And after all, no great damage has been done. The morning after 
he reached here, Mr. Edwards left a note saying that he was 
recalled to Washington. I thought it rather curious that he 
should have sent me a note instead of calling me on the phone 
and explaining more fully. I rather thought he owed me that 
after coming all the way to see me, and Jack was terribly disap- 
pointed because he had expected to see him. I don’t seem to be 
able to understand—not so much why he went, as the way he 
went. It wasn’t like him. 

“Has anything gone wrong with his affairs in Washington? He 
had an abstracted air, and looked very worried and tired. I 
wonder if you could find out anything from him. I can’t con- 
ceive of anything that happened here that would make him change 
his mind about staying over until Monday as he planned. But 
why did he come if he had to go away? Because I was very 
nice to him, Bee. How could I be anything else when he has 
always been so kind? And after all, down here the old talk as 
well as the new seems very far away. 

“My plans are unchanged. Polly is with me here. I forgot to 
tell you of her sudden arrival from the West. Poor Polly! Ev- 
erything has gone smash with her—she had nowhere to go, and 
so I have taken her in, for the present. I don’t think you’d 
know her, Bee. She’s changed so. 

“Wednesday is the day the Verde River Bill comes up in the 
House. I do wish Mr. Edwards all success. If you should see 
him, you might tell him so for me. Do write me soon, Bee dear. 
I miss you terribly. 

“As ever, devotedly, 
“Joan.” 

Beatrice smiled as she put the letter down, for she had known 
for weeks that Joan cared deeply for the man from the West. 
Beatrice took great pride in her knowledge of human nature, and 
she had hoped that her betrayal of (Continued on page 158) 
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“T’ve got it!” cried 
Charley. “You 
call up your hus- 
band while he’s 
inthe shower. 
He has to. come 
out in a towel.” 
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Walter Prichard Eaton, writing from his Berkshire Hills home, says he nurses 
a poignant fear about this story—namely, that the delightful lady of the theater 


who is its heroine may read it and recognize herself. 
“IT could never persuade her to appear in a play of mine again.” 


“If she should,” he says, 


For, as has 


been said, besides being a story-writer and dramatist, Mr. Eaton is also a golfer. 


Te passions that can lead men to their destruction are not 
many. Most of our passions give way when confronted by 
self-interest. Love of country, loyalty to a cause, to one’s faith 
or principles, these can be noble passions that make a man forget 
himself. Love of a woman is perhaps sometimes less noble, 
but more interesting to a dramatist. At any rate, Shakespeare 
put Antony in a play, but ignored the Christian martyrs. It re- 
mained for G. B. Shaw to put them on the stage. It is the 
purpose of this story to add one more to the passions of men 
which are: profound enough to overthrow judgment and self-in- 
terest, to assume that overwhelming primal force which obliterates 
opposition and becomes heroic, becomes a “grand passion.” Were 
this not the twentieth century, we should probably feel called upon 
to tell this story in blank verse. 
To some readers, it may appear an incredible story, but only 
to those readers who do not play golf. Yet it is absolutely the 
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literal truth, no more, no less. Should we tell a little less than 
the truth, in fact, we might achieve a more convincing tale. It 
is one of the superstitions of the ignorant that it is necessary to 
exaggerate in order to achieve a good story. Quite the opposite 
is generally the case. Nothing is so improbable as the truth 
Nature is constantly exaggerating far beyond the imagination of 
timid man. Understate the truth, and you will generally come 
nearer to the capacities of your audience for comprehension 
However, we shall not make any concessions. We intend to 
set this tale down exactly as it occurred. Our object being, as 
it were, scientific, to record the working of a new “grand passion 
in the world, we must pursue an accurate and scientific method 
even at the risk of unbelief. Once Copernicus and Newton were 
not believed. 

Besides, our two heroes were newspaper reporters, and every- 
body knows that a newspaper reporter never tells more than the 
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truth, and never tells less than the truth, either (unless the truth 
is obnoxious to the proprietor of his paper). It would not do 
to tamper with the facts in writing about two newspaper re- 
orters. 

4 They were rather young reporters, though not cubs, and they 
were rather nice reporters—meaning they were attractive young 
men. ‘Their reportorial ability does not concern us here. We 
will only say in passing, that Charley Damon excelled in his ac- 
counts of murder trials, and Wallace Erskine added to his space- 
bill by securing interviews with actors and actresses for the Sun- 
day dramatic page, and the actors and actresses always approved 
of these interviews highly, though very often they couldn’t recall 
having said anything Wallace attributed to them. However, what 
he said they said was always sprightly and unobtrusively learned 
and in excellent taste. Once in & great while a very exceptional 
player would confess that he wished he could have said it. Of 
course, if an interviewer makes a man say what he wishes he 
could have said, that is not exaggerating, is it? That is getting 
profoundly at the real truth. Possibly Wallace didn’t realize 
this. He may have believed he was cleverly finding a way to 
express his own ideas on the theater without coming into conflict 
with the dramatic critic of the paper, an elderly gentleman who 
disapproved of Wallace almost as much as he approved of the 
tomb of William Shakespeare. But such questions do not con- 
cern us, and delay the story. 

Wallace and Charley roomed together. They roomed on Wash- 
ington Square. But, dear reader, do not leap to conclusions and 
abandon this narrative forthwith. They were in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, but not of it. Many respectable and normal folk live in 
the neighborhood of Washington Square. It is a delightful neigh- 
borhood—that is, so far as any New York neighborhood can be 
delightful. We lived on Washington Square ourself once. In 
fact, we lived directly across the hall from Wallace and Charley, 
and that is how we are able to tell this story. We have often 






heard them declaim against 
the Greenwich Village idea 
of Bohemia. 

“Bohemia,” said Charley, 
once, “is a place where you 
can live as you like; that’s 
all. Greenwich Village tries 
to compel you to live just 
one way—a damned dirty, 
uncomfortable way, too. 
Not for me!” 

“My idea of a real Bo- 
hemian meal, for instance,” 
Wallace added, “is to go 
up to the old Waldorf for 
breakfast, where I never 
see a soul I know to bother 
me, and sit down at a table 
with a big white cloth and 


have a big, comfortable waiter bring me a big, comfortable pot 
of their absolutely orthodox coffee.” 

That’s the sort of Bohemians Wallace and Charley were. I 
might add that they smoked pipes, not cigarettes (or even cigars 
when they could afford it), and to crown their claim to absolute 
bourgeois respectability, they both played golf, and played it 
well. They belonged to the Wikanoy Country Club, and when 
one or the other of them occasionally sent word to the office 
that he was sick and couldn’t come to work that day, the city 
editor would ask him on the following day what his score was. 
No, this is not to be a tale of Greenwich Village. The “grand 
passion” we shall chronicle is not a passion for batique smocks, 
or to design scenery for the Provincetown Players, or to be seen 
with Max Eastman in the café of the Brevoort. The passion 
that wrecked the careers of Wallace and Charley was something 
far grander, more overwhelming than any of these. It was the 
passion that begins to surge over you when you step upon a well- 
trimmed tee, and see before you a well-trapped fairway, and far 
off, a close-cropped green. It was the passion of golf. 

And this is how the catastrophe came about. Wallace and 
Charley were both ambitious to become playwrights. Of course, 
there is nothing unusual in that. Everybody in the U. S. A. is 
ambitious to become a playwright, or at the very least a movie- 
wright. What was unusual in the case of Wallace and Charley 
was that they had a good chance of succeeding. When you con- 
sider that there are one hundred and ten million men, women and 
children in the U. S. A. ambitious to be playwrights, while only 
about two hundred native plays a year get produced, you can 
reckon out for yourself just how unusual was the case of Wallace 
and Charley. Their ambition was to create their plays in collabo- 
ration, and to become known in the same relation as Kaufmann 
and Connelly—or Beaumont and Fletcher. Charley, from his ex- 
perience in the criminal courts, could, he declared, contribute a 
knowledge of life in which Wallace was somewhat lacking. On 





“He looks funny,” said Laura, just as Wallace 
swung. He turned upon her and glared. 


the other hand, Wallace, thanks to his amiable associations with 
the player-folk, was presumed to have absorbed technique, and at 
any rate (what was most important of all) to have acquired a 
means of approach to the theater portals. As the charwoman said 
in a Barrie play, anybody can paint a picture, but it’s a smart 
artist who can buy a frame. Anybody can write a play, but the real 
dramatist is the one who can persuade somebody to produce it. 

So many a morning, at one or two o’clock, Charley and Wallace 
returned from work to their apartment overlooking Washington 
Square, each armed with a few pieces of broken boxes picked up 
from the rubbish set out for the garbage collector along the 
streets; they lighted this wood in their fireplace, and sitting be- 
fore the cheerful blaze, worked over the scenes of their dramas 
till sleep overtook them. The fact that as yet they had not 
sold a play to an actor or manager was not entirely due to lack 
of appreciation on the part of the managers or actors. Nor was 
it entirely due to the critical fastidiousness of the two authors, 
making them loath to submit imperfect work. It was chiefly due 
to the fact that they had not got around, so far, to putting any 
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of their plays on paper. They found play-composition a fasci- 
nating and comparatively easy occupation, when practiced by 
means of oral repartee before an open fire of broken grapefruit 
crates, but rather an arduous and confining occupation when it 
came to the point of writing the dialogue down. Besides, the 
only time they had really to write, when they were fresh for 
the task, was on their weekly day off. And, of course, on that 
day they simply had to go out to Wikanoy and play golf. 


OW, then, perhaps you are wondering, are we justified in the 

statement that they had an opportunity of having a play 
produced? Plays aren't produced trom talks before an open 
fire. They are produced from a typed manuscript, invariably 
bound in a blue cover, and with the stage directions in red ink. 
True. Nevertheless, we reaffirm our statement. Wallace and Charley 
really hadn't written out any of their plays, because they hadn’t 
been given the spur; like all newspaper men (and some others) 
they could work twenty-four hours a day if they had to, and 
not at all if they didn’t have to. Let some actor or manager 
actually say to them, “Boys, that’s a great idea. Write it out, 
and I'll produce it,” and they would have flown to the task. 
Being newspaper reporters, they would have been gullible enough 
to believe that a theatrical manager will do what in an expansive 
moment he says he will. And being clever young men, full of 
good ideas and brisk talk, they would actually have stood an 
excellent chance of turning out something which could have been 
produced as it was written, and been praised by Alexander Wool- 
cott and Heywood Broun, or handed over to G. M. Cohan and 
converted into a knock-out. All they needed was the spur. 

The spur took an attractive form, an exceedingly attractive 
form. It was the form of Laura LeGalliard—whose real name 
was Ada Butters, but we blush at our ungallantry in disclosing 
the fact. Laura LeGalliard was just then coming into her fame. 
Large week-end parties from Yale attended whatever play she 
was in. New York schoolgirls affected her accent, her method 
of doing her hair, her walk. The critics, too, were enthusiastic. 
She not only had youth and beauty (something to which even 
critics are susceptible), but she had technique (to which critics 
alone are supposed to be susceptible), she could act, and she 
could act especially well in satirical comedy. She could be 
whimsical, sly and devastatingly ironic. She could be all these 
things off stage, as well. 

When Wallace got himself assigned to interview her, he rather 
anticipated a pleasant hour. But he was quite unprepared for 
what actually occurred. He was bowled over. He realized im- 
mediately that for once he wouldn’t put in his interview what 
the player really said, not because it wasn’t worth printing, but 
because it was too good. Nobody would believe it. It would 
sound like a page of clever fiction. Besides, to use it, he would 
have to work it up like fiction. It had no particular point for 
an interview. And why do that for a measly eight dollars a 
column, in a newspaper? Why not use it in something better? 

“Of course, you understand I sha’n’t print a word of what 
you're saying,” he remarked. “It hasn't any particular connec- 
tion with the uplift of the drama, anyhow, and it’s too good for 
a Sunday page.” 

“Of course, I didn’t expect you would,” she replied. ‘Aren’t 
you an interviewer? Do you want me to say something you can 
print?” 

“Good heavens, no!” cried Wallace. 
time. Please imitate Belasco some more.” 

She shook her head. “No, you must ask me who my favorite 
authors are, and what my favorite sports are. You are quite 
too irresponsible, not to say radical. I insist on a proper inter- 
view before you go, and if you misquote me, I shall write an 
indignant letter to the editor.” 

“But I wasn’t going yet.” 

Laura smiled. “I rather like you—you’re so fresh,” she said. 
“Who are my favorite authors? Well, Shakespeare first, of course. 
I study him in all my leisure moments. I hope some day to 
appear as Lady Macbeth. My next favorite is Epictetus—” 

“What did he write?” 

“God knows,” said Laura. 


“I’m having a lovely 


“As for sports, I favor skating 


and golf.” 
“Golf!” Wallace sat up straight in his chair, his face serious 
at once. “Do you mean that—golf?” he cried. 


“Good Lord! Are you one of ’em too?” the actress sighed. 
“What is it about golf that steals away men’s brains, as my 
favorite author puts it?” 

“IT kind of hoped you meant that—about playing golf,” Wal- 
lace answered sheepishly. “I'd like to take you out to our club.” 





A Grand Passion 


“You're a nice boy,” she smiled, and her smile could always 
set anything right. “The nearest I ever got to playing was in 
California. But let me tell you about the skating first. That 
was in Montreal. Babies are born with skates on in Montreal] 
A very kind lady there thought she’d do me a good turn. She 
said there was a terribly nice and terribly rich bachelor in town, 
who wanted to meet me, and I was to come with her to a 
certain skating club—the whole place is full of skating clubs— 
and meet him. 

“You and he will look just lovely waltzing together,’ she 
declared. 

“*You mean waltzing on skates?’ I asked. 

““Of course, she answered. 

“‘Oh, naturally!’ I said. 

“*You do skate, of course, don’t you?’ she asked. 

“*T guess so,’ said I. 

“So she took me out to a shop, a terribly English shop, and 
I spent $111.85 for skates and shoes and Angora mufflers and 
sport stockings and God knows what all, and we went to this 
club, and I put the skates on, and she said, ‘There he is!’ and 
pointed to a perfectly gorgeous guy who was spinning around 
the rink on one toe and shaking day-day’s with what somebody 
called the unemployed leg. So I stood up and wabbled out a 
ways on the ice, and felt as if my feet didn’t belong to me 
and I ought to be introduced to them first, and she brought this 
elegant creature up and presented him. 

* ‘Shall we skate?’ he asked. 


““Have you a haughty spirit?’ I answered. But he was 
English, I guess, and didn’t get it, so I had to add: ‘A haughty 
spirit goeth before a fall, you know.’ And he reared his patrician 
head and said, ‘I’ve never fallen with a lady yet!’ And I was 


about to make a clever retort (you know, that was a pretty 
tempting chance) when one of my feet took matters into its own 
hands, as it were, and started off somewhere, and he was in its 
line of march, and he went one way, and I went the other 
way. When they picked me up, he had vanished. I’ve never 
seen him since. ~So I'm still single, and still poor. I gave the 
skates to the chambermaid at the hotel. I think she was on a 
heckey team, or something.” 

“And you are equally expert at golf?” asked Wallace. 

“Not quite. In California last summer all the company were 
playing, so they told me I ought to. I said I was afraid I'd 
talk about it if I did, but they said even that would be an 
improvement on my current line, so I bought a set of sticks in 
a bag. Before I got out to the links, however, I saw some canned 
paté de fois gras which I wanted, so I gave the sticks to the 
storekeeper, and took a dozen tins of the paté home in the bag. 
They just fitted. I’ve got that bag yet some place. I’ve never 
seen a golf-game. Is it as funny as it sounds?” 


Was did not reply at once. The actress looked at 
him in surprise. His face was transfixed with vision. He 
was staring at her, but through and beyond her. He had caught 
the hem of the garment of a Great Idea, and was pulling hard 
to hold it. 

“My God,” she cried, “you look like a man just getting the 
plot of a play!” 

“IT am!” said he. 
roughly yet. But 


“T am! I've got it, too—oh, just vaguely, 
it'll come. Charley and I'll start tonight 
Listen—it’s great! It’s for you, of course. It’s about golf, too. 
Everybody plays golf, but there’s never been a golf play. This 
isn’t only a golf play, of course, but it starts in a club locker- 
room—see?—with all the men gassing about their game, and 
nobody listening to anybody else, unless he has hooch in his 
locker, and all that—it’s brand new comedy stuff, and believe 
me, it’s good for-a hundred laughs—” 

“But you can’t put me into the locker-room—I’m not acting 
for Al Woods.” 

“Wait a minute—there are two scenes in Act I, second on the 
veranda—no, hold on! This is called ‘The Golf Widow’—that’s 
a dandy title—‘The Golf Widow!’ Scene One is the Golf Widow 
at home; Scene Two, the husband in the locker-room. It’s a 
satire on the plays where the husband deserts his wife for busi- 
ness, and she takes on a lounge lizard or a Polish pianist, and then 
the husband wakes up and shows her who the real he-man is. 
That’s it! Only you follow husband to the links, and take on 
the golf professional—see? He’s an ex-caddy, or something, and 
makes thirty-five thousand dollars a year, and wears swell clothes, 
and can trim the pants off friend husband—and when hubby 
tries to show him up, you stand off and laugh yourself sick—oh, 
I haven’t got it clear yet, but the stuff is there—the stuff is 
there!” 
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“Lacking your attention, and finding the mosquitoes insufficient solace,” she said, “I came back to the clubhouse, where I met a friend.” 


“No, I don’t think you’ve got it quite clear yet,’ Laura Le- 
Galliard agreed. “But if you'll clarify it—is that the correct 
word?—and bring me the results, I’d love to look ‘em over. 
Besides, that way I'd see you again, wouldn’t I?” 

She smiled upon him, and held out her hand. Poor Wallace, 
ilready excited by his Great Idea, was completely overcome by 
her smile and her hand, laid in his. He held it hard; he stam- 
mered; he retreated from her presence like one under a spell. 

“*The Golf Widow,’” said Laura to herself when he had gone. 
“Tt really isn’t a bad title—and he’s a nice boy.” 

Wallace rushed back to the office and started on his interview. 
He decided he would try to put into it something of her actual 
conversational style, to reproduce her tart charm rather than set 
forth a lot of stale, secondhand ideas about the playhouse. He 
was rather pleased with the result. The dramatic department 
was pleased also. Finally, Laura herself was evidently pleased. 


At any rate, on Monday morning he found a note in the mailbox. 
“How clever and charming I am! How is my golf widowhood 
progressing?” That was all. It was written with a quill, in a 
free, bold hand, and there wasn’t room for any more on the cor- 
respondence card. It’s a strange thing, but you can almost always 
estimate the success of an actress by the size of her handwriting. 

“The Golf Widow,” as a matter of fact, was progressing. 
Charley, too, was captivated by the idea. The next Wednesday, 
Wallace took him to the stage entrance after the matinée, and 
introduced him to Laura. The three of them dined together. 
Charley was captivated by the actress. In her presence, under 
the spell of her anecdotes, ideas for dialogue, for bits of comic 
business, for satiric jabs, came to both men thick and fast. 
They took notes on the backs of envelopes, or the menu-card. 
Being real reporters, of course, they had no notebooks, and had 
to borrow a pencil from the waiter. (Continued on page 154) 
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She woke up the Shrimp 
and gave him vermifuge. 
One can’t be too careful. 








Going to the circus with Ryley Cooper is great fun. He was for 
years a circus man, and the guild of “blues” and sawdust all know 
him. He holds veritable receptions from the dressing-tent down 
to the corral of the “led stock,” and tells you all you've always 
wanted to know about circuses—the secrets of the trade. And he 
knows dogs, too, as these tales of the Shrimp so thoroughly prove. 








] HE was anything but good for that dog personage known to 
the Middle West as the open champion Boston bull of the 
entire State of Missouri. Indeed, life was boresome in the ex- 
treme—full of ennui, of baths and manicures and condition pills, 
of coat renewer, perfume and inaction. No more glorious sallies 
for him down the alley to the box of bones behind the Bon Ton 
Butcher Shop. No more wild scurries after Charley Hancock’s 
black cat, next door, with perhaps the marvelous possibility of 
a forage upon its unfinished plate of salmon in the coal-shed. 
No more exchanges of dirty digs in the shape of contemptuous 
canine repartee in passing the house of the irascible Mr. Mason 
and his yellow cur Tige, down by the post office. Lord Kilken- 
ning Marston Conqueror I, alias Toodles, alias His Majesty the 
Shrimp, was living the horrible life of a true dog aristocrat, and 
he didn’t have a friend in the world— 

Not even young Mr. Theodore Bainbridge, superintendent of 
the Tri-State Manufacturing Company of Kenwood, and originator 
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of that name and slogan which was steadily making the Tri- 
State’s product known throughout the Middle West, “Eight-horse 
Glue, a Percheron Pull and a Bulldog Grip’—for which inciden- 
tally, the Shrimp had been the inspiration, just as he had formed 
the mainspring of nearly everything else in the progress of Mr. 
Bainbridge. Not that Mr. Bainbridge was ungrateful. His Maj- 
esty was simply beyond his aid. The St. Louis Annual Dog- 
show was only three weeks off. 

This accounted for the fact that His Majesty sat hunched upon 
his silken pillow in the living-room of Margaret Lannington’s 
home, his usually sharp-pointed ears drooping, his head low and 
his shoulders high, a study in dejection. Even the arrival of 
Theodore, a few moments before, stopping in on the way home 
from the office, had caused no more interest than a stirring, a 
mournful yawn, accompanied by a yowling noise from deep in 
the Shrimp’s throat, then heavier gloom than ever—of which 
Theodore took notice. 
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“You don’t suppose he could be sick, do you?” he asked of 
Margaret, who was attempting to conceal a certain air of excite- 
ment in an elaborate comparison of the merits of an Irish crochet 
or a fillet collar and cuff set. After he had repeated the question, 
she looked up. 

“No. He’s just sulking. I had to give him another bath. He 
deliberately went out into the back yard and rolled in the ashes!” 

Theodore sighed—and turned to the object of his visit: 

“T’ve been thinking it over, Margaret,’ he said, ‘‘and I believe 
we ought to rent a little place for a year or so after we’re mar- 
ried. Now, of course, a house—” 

It was here that he halted, at- 
tracted by that excited gleam in 
the eyes of Margaret Lannington. 

The rival collar and cuff sets had 
been laid aside. 
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“And I’ve been thinking, Theo- 
dore,’ she announced with that air ; 
which only a woman proclaiming a 
great discovery can summon, “that 
we ll have exactly what we want— & 
the Morrell house.” 

“The Morrell house?” He gasped 2 
it. “Did you say the Morrell he 
house?” 

“Yes, Theodore. I said the Mor- 
rell house. It’s for sale.” 

“Why—I—of course it’s for sale. 

We looked at it.” He reached in 

scrambling fashion for a cigar, then 

puffed hurriedly, with no knowledge whatever of the fact that 
he had forgotten to strike a match. The Morrell house was one 
of those affairs which set far back on a broad lawn, with a 
Colonial veranda, a summerhouse in the yard, and a fountain, 
to say nothing of twelve rooms. “Have you any idea, Margaret,” 
he said in a shocked tone, “just what it would take to buy that 
place?” 


“Oh, yes.” She lifted her chin. “I’ve 
looked into the whole matter. That’s why 
we're going to buy.” 

It was more than any man could stand. 
Theodore asserted his authority. 

“Now, see here: let’s be sensible about this 
thing. I make three hundred and fifty dollars 
a month. You have fifty dollars a month income. That’s four 
hundred. When we talked getting married, we agreed, that ac- 
cording to the most scientific basis, one should not spend more 
than one-half of his income on investment. Do you happen to 
know just what the buying time is on a piece of property?” 

Before answering, Margaret, in a sudden burst of affection, 
hurried for the fly-swatter to annihilate a stray visitor that was 
annoying the Shrimp, now in the throes of a dog-dream. The 
carnage completed, she stood a moment, sweetly thoughtful, the 
swatter at rest on one shoulder. 

“Of course you mean, Theo, the length of time you have to 
pay for a thing? Of course I do. Five years.” 

“Exactly!” Young Mr. Bainbridge clapped his hands excitedly. 
“Five years! And they want twenty-two thousand five hundred 
for the Morrell house!” 

“Nothing of the kind! They want seventeen five.” 

“Since when?” 

“Since I talked to them.” 

“All right. Seventeen five, then. Why, Margaret, 
that’s insanity! We can’t buy that. Morrell house! 
We'd never be able to stand up under the load! 
Just think it over: All in the world we could scrape 


“You mean, Theo, 
the length of time 
you have to pay for 
athing? Of course 
I do. Five years.” 








up for a first payment would be twenty-five hundred— 
my two thousand, and that five hundred you've got. 
That would leave fifteen thousand. To pay that off 
in five years, we'd have to be putting two hundred and 
fifty dollars a month on the principal. Then there’s 
the interest. Do you know what the interest for just 
one year is on fifteen thousand dollars? Do you even 
begin to know,” he asked dramatically, “what that interest would 
amount to?” 

Margaret believed she did, and counted on her fingers. 

“Well, at seven per cent it would be a thousand and fifty 
dollars for the first year.” 

“Then”— he fished spasmodically for a pencil and dropped 
his cigar—“just add that to.the principal!” Following which, 
he did it and held the result off at arm’s-length. 

“Over four thousand a year!” he announced tragically. “Three 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars and a half a month! Leaving 
us sixty-two dollars and fifty cents for lights, fuel, sickness—” 
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“Food and amusement,’ supplied Margaret. Then suddenly 
she dropped the fly-swatter and came forward, to kiss the wrinkles 
from his brow. 

“There, dear boy,” she said, “please don’t take it so hard! It 
isn’t that bad at all.” She knelt and snuggled beside him. ‘Now, 
Theodore! You know the Morrells need money. They’ve got 
that big house, that they don’t want any more. It’s worth 
every cent of twenty-two thousand five hundred. Everybody 
knows that.” 

“Ye—yes.” 

“Of course, a person might have a hard time getting rid of it 
at that price, but by lowering it a couple of thousand and making 
convenient terms, it might be done. Still, you know, Theodore, 
we've always said that when we bought a home, we bought it for 
life.” 

“We'd be paying for this one for the same length of time,” came 
mournfully from the depths of the big chair. Margaret smiled 
again and snuggled closer. 

“Now, Theo! Please give me a chance! I said the Morrells 
need money. They must have cash. By supplying that, we can 
get the place for five thousand dollars off. Just think of that, 
Theodore—they’ll mark it down five thousand dollars!” 

Young Mr. Bainbridge groaned. Margaret pretended not to 
hear. 

“That brings it down to seventeen thousand five hundred, doesn’t 
it? Now, the only way they'll sell at that figure is for a first 
payment down of seven thousand five hundred.” 

“But we haven’t—” 

“Please, Theo—wait! I know we haven’t. But we’ve got that 
twenty-five hundred. So I’ve made an agreement with them—to 
take an option on the place for thirty days at twenty-five hundred, 
and then at the end of that time, pay them five thousand dollars 
more. Besides that, I’ve gotten them to agree to six per cent in- 
terest, so that the whole thing, even for the first year when the 
interest was highest, would only amount to about two hundred a 
month! Now,’—and she drew back triumphantly —“what do you 
think of that?” 

Mr. Bainbridge remained silent. Dollars were flying too fast 
for him to assimilate them. Margaret res- 
cued the Irish crochet from the spot where 
it had dropped to the floor, tossed it to a 
chair, and snuggled again beside Theodore’s 
knees, pausing for a moment to listen to the 
snoring of His Majesty, fast asleep on his 
silken pillow. Then: 

“Theo, I'll go over it again—in case 


everything isn’t clear. Now—” 
But Mr. Bainbridge had shifted, sud- 
denly. Somewhere in the fog of it all, he 


thought he had detected a flaw—to be 
fished for, scrambled after, and at last to be 
located. He straightened, suddenly a man 
of facts, of busi- 
ness acumen and 
keen judgment. 
“Margaret,” he 
declared, ‘‘you 
propose, as I un- ait 
derstand it, to buy -, -—< * 
ti his ae 
an option on t ay = 


property for twen- 

ty-five hundred ! aia f ate 

dollars.” 5 4 
“Of course, 

Theodore.” 


“Very well, then! 
You propose in 
thirty days to take 
up this option with 
a payment of five é 
thousand dollars, 
reducing the debt 
to ten thousand 
dollars, on which 
we'll pay only six 
per cent interest. 
Which is _beauti- 
ful. You speak, 
incidentally, as ~ 
though that money 
were to come 
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down from heaven. Now, will you please tell me where on eart} 
it is going to float from?” 

It should have floored Margaret Lannington. It should have le/ 
her wilted like a head of lettuce on a hot day. It did nothing o/ 
the kind. She merely smiled in a superior manner, and rose 

“Theodore,” she said with proper humiliating sweetness, “| 
don’t believe you have seen the evening paper?” 

“No, I haven't.” 

“Then look!” She dived for the library table, seized th 
paper and turned the pages in triumphant haste. She found th 
item, looked at the headlines to be sure the thing she had rea 
a dozen times was still there; .then to make sure that he saw 
too, she pressed a finger upon the headlines: 


Five THovusAND For Best Boston 
St. Louis Boston bull-fancier hangs up heavy purse 
for champion in that class—Colonel 
Leffingwell the donor. 


“Read the text, Theodore,” said Margaret. The dazed Mr 


Bainbridge complied: 


Notice was given this morning to the trustees of the 28th Annu: 
St. Louis Dog-show, of the hanging up of one of the heaviest purs« 
in history for the grand champion winner in the Boston Bulldog 
class, a capital prize of $5,000 offered by Colonel J. B. Leffingwe! 
of this city. 

In making the announcement, Colonel Leffingwell explained that 
he believed a prize of this amount necessary to stimulate interest i) 
Bostons, which are being overshadowed somewhat by the spectacular 
qualities of the German police dogs which are flooding this country 


It was at this point that Margaret interrupted. “Now, do yo 
see?” she asked. 
Theodore gasped. 
P ‘“*You mean th 
Shrimp?” 

“Why, of course 
There’s the prize, and 
there’s Toodles. The 
show comes off in three 
weeks. That will give 
us plenty of time to get 
the prize money and—’ 

“But suppose the 
Shrimp doesn’t win?” 

“Why, Theodore! He 
always has won, hasn't 
he?” 

“Of course—but—this 
will bring in other dogs, 






















and—” 

“Humph!” Margaret 
straightened. “What hap- 
pened two years ago 


when I took Toodles to 
New York?” 

“Well—he won!” 

“Then, if he won 
there, he won over 
everything in the coun- 
try, didn’t he?” 

“I suppose he did.” 
Theodore was struggling 
desperately. “But good 
Lord, Margaret. It’s a 
gamble. Suppose some 
other dog should bob 
up?” 

“What other dog?” 

“Why—I don’t know. 
But—” Young Mr 
Bainbridge had gone 
suddenly gray with pre- 
monition. When the 
gambling instinct takes 
hold of a woman! 
“Those things are 
always so uncertain. 
Why—why—a hundred 
things could happen!” 

“Did they ever hap- 
pen before?” 

“No. But—” 


“Get that 


“Lucy!” he shouted. 
mornin’ paper an’ look up them ads. 
I've found two hundred dollars!” 
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Doors opened; heads pro- 
truded; wild appeals and 
whistlings sounded. A 
young woman sobbed on 
a young man’s shoulder 





“Theodore!’’ The tone had suddenly become icy. “Have you 
lost faith in Toodles?” 

It was the beginning of the end. Late that night—and how it 
all had happened, even young Mr. Bainbridge did not know— 
he sat in his room up the street, listening to the frogs chirping 
down in the pond by the railroad water-tank, listening without 
hearing. Everywhere before him were pages of paper. And fig- 
ures! He wasn’t quite sure, but he thought he had given his 
promise—or promised to promise, or something of the sort. His 
head ached. There was a dull pain in his eyes. The figures 
danced before him—and there was column after column to join 
in the ensemble. After a while he went to bed. Then he got 
up and made more figures. Following which he went to bed 
again—and got up once more. 

The next morning, on the way to the office, he looked aside 
suddenly as he passed a large white and green house with a 
Colonial veranda, set back on a big lawn. That night, on the 
way home, he didn’t turn away. Instead he gazed upon it with 
the fascination of a man looking inside a prison to see what his 
cell is going to be like. Mr. Theodore Bainbridge, swamped by 
argument, beaten at every turn, convinced of a lack of vision, 
of a lack of faith in the greatest dog in the world, of a total 
ignorance of the future of Kenwood, Missouri, and the values of 
real estate, had at last succumbed. 

Still, he reflected as he slumped upon the side of his bed that 
night and held one shoe aloft for a moment before allowing it 
to thump to the floor, it was only the aggregate which worried 





him. He really didn’t owe all that money. He had just prom- 
ised to owe it. Unless he took up that option, there wouldn’t 
be anything more to it. Of course, that first payment would be 
lost, but— It was then that he got another thought. 

“Oh, no!” he announced in a thick voice as he began a lumpy 
pacing, owing to the fact that he had forgotten to take off his 
other shoe, “it wont mean anything at all to lose that option 
money. Nothing at all! Just everything we've got! Every- 
thing I’ve got and everything she’s got!” he added, as though 
that made it worse. Then he paced some more, then decided as 
suddenly to put it all out of his mind—to calm himself; there 
was no use becoming hysterical about it. He drew a chair under 
the light and reached for the paper. Five minutes later he threw 
the paper down, with the realization that he had been reading a 
kennel company’s advertisement displaying the cold facts that 
of practically all dogs, a large percentage have worms which may 
become dangerous at any moment, a larger portion develop fits, 
still more are victims of indigestion, while distemper lurks in 
every draft, to carry off canines by the wagonload. 

This was bad enough for young Mr. Bainbridge. But it was 
ten times worse for His Lordship Kilkenning Marston Conqueror 
I. Margaret Lannington was at that moment perusing the adver- 
tisement also. Whereupon she woke up the Shrimp and gave 
him a dose of vermifuge. One can’t be too careful. 

This marked the beginning of three deadly weeks for the 
Shrimp. He was doomed to an existence of routine, schedule and 
annoyances. All he did, it seemed, was eat and bathe and sleep. 
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Which was entirely different from what Mr. Theodore Bain- 
bridge was doing! Something had happened to his appetite. 
When he bathed, he lost the soap, or found he'd forgotten the 
towels. As for sleep, it came only now and then. Mr. Bain- 
bridge was thinking of other things—a tremendous ogre, for 
instance, in the shape of a white house with green trimmings, 
and a summerhouse in the yard. There even came the time 
when Mr. Theodore Bainbridge lost interest in Eight-horse Glue, 
a Percheron Pull and a Bulldog Grip. That was the day he 
heard the Rumor. 

Gran’ma, out at the stables, currying the eight circus Per- 
cherons which were used to advertise the Tri-State product, was 
the one who delivered the message. Gran’ma had just heard it 
in St. Louis, while delivering a load of glue to the wholesalers. 
Of course there might not be anything to it— 


R. BAINBRIDGE was a half-block from the factory before 

he found he had forgotten his hat. He didn’t return for it. 
He merely went on, his palms suddenly wet, and the second finger 
of each hand clicking against his thumbnail. At last he stood in 
the Lannington living-room, merely waiting, and quite unaware 
of the fact that the Shrimp was doing his best to give a bound- 
ing welcome, at last to settle to an impassioned licking of his 
hands. There came a voice from the doorway: 

“Theo! Theo! Don’t do that!” 

“Do what?” Mr. Bainbridge turned blankly. Margaret Lan- 
nington swept forward, seized the wriggling Shrimp and with 
heightened chidings bore him to his silken pillow. 

“Why, stand there, Jetting him lick your hands! 
to be anything in the world on them!” 

“TI guess I did forget to wash “em,” said Theodore gloomily. 
Then, forgetting the matter as suddenly as it had arisen: “I’ve 
just heard something!” 

“About what? The house?” 

“Well—in a way. About the show.” 

“Oh! They haven’t changed the date?” 

No, they hadn't done that. Mr. Bainbridge looked about the 
room. Then, “Sindler’s got his dog in there!” he blurted. 

Margaret paused in an examination of the Shrimp’s toenails. 

Sindler? What of it? Who's he?” 

‘The fellow that won last year in New York, Gran’ma says.” 

“Oh! And that worries you? Humph!” Margaret tilted her 
chin. “Did you run all the way up here to tell me that?” 

Mr. Bainbridge looked hurriedly over his shoulder, as if in 
fear of eavesdroppers. Then as quickly he leaned toward 
Margaret. 

‘They say he’s a crook!” he reported in a low voice. 

Why how dare he?” 

“Can't help it! That's what Gran’ma says—and Gran’ma’s 
not a gossip. He gets things straight!” 

“But I don’t understand! How on earth can he be a crook 
in a dog-show?” 

“That's just it!” Mr. Bainbridge imparted the news in a 
low, ominous tone. “Things happen to other dogs. A little 
piece of meat with something on it, or—” 

“Poison?” she gasped. 

“No, not that bad. Just something to make them sick, or 
raise their coats. They say that in the last show in New York 
there were two other dogs that could have won the prize if 
their eyes hadn’t gone bad the day before!” 

“Oh, Theo! And they think he did it?” 

“I don’t know. I’m just going on what Gran’ma told me. 
And it happened in two other shows where Sindler exhibited. 
Of course, there may not be anything to it. They never were 
able te prove it. But I just thought we'd better be careful.” 

“Careful?” Margaret clenched her hands. “Just you let me 
catch him doing anything to Toodles—even coming anywhere 
near him! Tl—ITl—” 

But just then she hurried over to straighten the Shrimp’s 
silken pillow, and forgot to mention just what she would do. 
As for Mr. Bainbridge, he gasped suddenly with the memory that 
he had been due twenty minutes before in the vice-president’s 
office for a conference, and strode from the house. That after- 
noon another slice of gloom descended upon His Majesty the 
Shrimp. His usual half-hour in the back yard, between three and 
three-thirty, had been eliminated. A small boy had inadvert- 
ently thrown an empty paper bag over the back fence, and Mar- 
garet had seen it. With a villain like that Sindler loose! A 
new life began for the Shrimp from that moment. 

In vain he stood at the window, his hind legs bowed, his white 
forefeet on the ledge, whining and begging at the sound of every 


There’s liable 
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passing motorcar. This was no time for rides! In the first place, 
he might catch cold. Then again, suppose somebody should toss 
something into the car; and as Margaret told Mr. Bainbridge. 
Toodles simply wouldn’t have any more gumption than to eat 
it! He took his exercise in the basement, and he ate only what 
Margaret Lannington prepared for him with her own hands. Nor 
did he appreciate it at all. It was mostly dog biscuit, and he 
hated em! 

On the whole, His Majesty couldn’t see but what he suddenly 
had bumped into a blamed rough life. It was nothing to him 
that there was to be a dog-show. He’d rather have a bone-show, 
or a cat-chasing contest, or something else worth while. For his 
part, he didn’t want a bath once a month, let alone twice a day 
as they had been coming lately. Dirt was better—good, dusty 
dirt that got under his coat, next to the skin, and tickled, allowing 
him to scratch for long moments, and then sit waving a hind 
paw in reflective fashion. He didn’t want dog biscuit—simply 
didn’t want ‘em. Nor gruel mixed with chopped bran, nor any 
other of the half-dozen fool things he was being fed! Far bet- 
ter the excitement of a sally down the alley behind the Bon Ton 
Butcher Shop, just after the boy had come forth with the day’s 
cuttings and dumped them there for the wagon to carry away. 
Far better a soup-bone with a few scrapings left on it, or a dis- 
carded sardine can, tossed away, down there where the chain- 
gang was digging a new sewer. 

The Shrimp didn’t know his coat and stand and appearance 
were being gambled right now against five thousand dollars. 
What’s more, he didn’t care. Money was nothing in his life. 
Five thousand bones—that would be something else again, as 
Gran’ma would say. But dollars! 

The days passed into a week—a week of monotony, and whin- 
ings, and naps on the silken pillow. Then another week, and 
most of the third, while each afternoon Margaret took His Lord- 
ship into the center of the living-room and practiced at showing 
him off before imaginary judges. Then, two days before the 
show, at dusk, there came the clumping sound of hurried steps on 
the veranda, and the figure of Mr. Baiz bridge at the door. The 
Shrimp barked, then silenced at Margaret’s chidings. Mr. Bain- 
bridge cattie.in—and again looked over his shoulder. 

“rias anybody been around here?” he asked. 

“Around? How?” 

“Snooping. Gran’ma’s just told me. Somebody’s been com- 
ing into town from St. Louis every afternoon for three days now 
—asking questions about the Shrimp.” 

“About Toodles?” Margaret put a hand to her cheek, as 
though that would help. “What do you suppose—” 

“I don’t know—except to find out how he shows—how he wins 
out before these judges. It’s a man. He asks all sorts of ques- 
tions—what’s that?” 

He turned suddenly, at a sound from the rear. Margaret cocked 
her head and listened a moment. Then: 

“That you, Tony?” 

“Yes-a-mum!” 

“It’s Tony, the iceman. He’s late.” Then in a higher voice: 
“Be sure to close that gate when you go out, Tony!” 

“Yes-a-mum!” The clattering of ice and the banging of 
heavy shoes on the kitchen floor followed. Margaret returned 
to her questioning. 

“Did anybody get a description of him?” 

“Ves—it sounded like Sindler. Of course, there’s no law to 
keep him from asking questions. But I don’t like him around. 
If anything should happen to the Shrimp now—” 

“Oh, Theo! Don’t say that!” There was a quaver in her 
voice. “I— Did you say something, Tony?” 

The answer came in an excited screeching, and scraping of 
heavy shoes. 

“De dogga, mum! De dogga!” 

“The dog. What about the— Toodles!” 

She had looked about when she said it. The silken pillow 
was bare, while from the region of the back yard came wild 
appeals on the part of Tony, then hasty clattering to the back 
door. 

“De dogga, mum! 





De dogga—he run!” 


1X the next five minutes there was only one being in the whole 
block which remained unaffected by the news. Doors opened; 
heads protruded; wild appeals and whistlings sounded up and 
down the maple-fringed sidewalk. Tony screeched. A young 
woman sobbed hysterically for a moment on a young man’s 
shoulder, then hurried on to search again, hearing vaguely for 
the tenth time Tony’s description of (Continued on page 112) 
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From the time Henry Holt was a little boy in Derbyshire, he has sought ad- 


venture. 


His quest has taken him all over the world. The seven seas know 


him as a before-the-mast man on many a creaking windjammer, and he is 
no at home on the hurricane deck of a horse, in the Argentine or Aus- 
tralia. 


Illustrated 
by 
J. Henry 


LBERT HAWKINS was 
. of the meek order. 
Undersized, and a born 
servitor, he was not 
destined to set the sea 
on fire. How he ever 
came to be steward of 
the steamer Hatteras, 
i pounded her 
weekly way between ny ee a 
Boston and Philadelphia, 2% 5 
is a puzzle. You would 
rather have expected him 
to remain in one ob- 
scure corner of his na- 
tive London, always 
doing the next thing 
— his nose instead of wandering to adventure on strange 
shores. 

Thrice Albert dusted invisible crumbs off the Captain’s table. 
David Fenton, overlord of the Hatteras, recognized the symptom. 
Albert Hawkins wanted to say something. : 

“Uh-huh?” grunted the skipper, reaching for a toothpick. 

“If you don’t mind, sir, I want to miss a trip,” said the 
steward deferentially. 

“Miss a trip?” Captain Fenton had been mothered by Albert 
Hawkins for five years, and he didn’t relish the idea of being 
delivered into strange hands, even temporarily. And yet some- 
thing about the steward’s manner held him. It was almost 
confidence 





On one horse, Silverheels, he has ridden over six thousand miles. 


“Wont you find 
that money, Joe? 
It's worse than 
death to tell the 
truth to you.” 


“Yes sir,’ Albert went on. 
“My son—” 

“Your what!” The skip- 
per held his toothpick in 


midair. “Didn’t know you 
were married, Hawkins. Got 
a son, eh?” 

“No sir. At least, I don't 
know—” 


“What in heaven’s name 
are you talking about?” 

Albert, for the moment not 
even meek, forgot to dust 
more invisible crumbs away. 

“T expect itll be a son, 
sir,’ he said. “At least, I’ve 
‘oped so, all along.” 

The skipper suppressed the desire to laugh. 

“You see, sir,” the steward went on, “it’s never ’appened be- 
fore, and it wont ’appen again. It’s unique, as you might say.” 

“Parents always think their kids are miracles,” growled the 
skipper. 

Albert shook his head slowly. This was no hour for explaining 
to a mahogany-hued mariner the simple tragedy of his life. It 
had been pity—woefully misplaced pity—that led Albert Hawkins 
into marriage. Sarah Bessom had traveled a hard road before 
Albert, in his ingenuousness, made supreme sacrifice for her 
sake. There were wild pages of her life with which she some- 
times taunted the little man, still wilder pages at which she dared 
not even hint. Heaven only knows what Albert Hawkins hoped 
to achieve by making her his wife. Perhaps, hidden in her soul, 
there was a touch of humanity which answered something within 
him, but this is merely guesswork, for Albert’s life now con- 
tained two things only—serfdom on the Hatteras and the hope 
that his child might be a son. Sarah Bessom Hawkins had made 
it abundantly clear that, legal bonds and all moral ties notwith- 
standing, she was going to cast the dust of his humble house from 
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her shoes permanently at the first moment available after this 
little domestic incident was concluded. With colorful speech she 
consigned the prospective infant to the care of the seagoing 
cook-waiter whom she acknowledged to be its father. “And I 
hope you choke,” had been one of her accompanying pleasantries. 

“You see, sir,” Albert explained to the Captain, “I ’aven’t ’ad 
much of a chance, but ’e’s going to ‘ave one.” 

“Chance of what?” asked the skipper, cloaking amusement as 
he glanced at Albert's thin, frail form. 

“My son’s going to be a gentleman, sir,”’ the steward said. 
ASAIN Captain Fenton suspended operations with the tooth- 

pick. He was wondering just what interpretation Albert had 
for the word. 

“You mean you're going to bring him up to loaf?” 

The steward looked through and beyond the skipper. 

“I've seen gentlemen I'd want ‘im to be like,” he said. “It’s 
a bit ‘ard for me to understand, because I’m not one meself. 
There’s a lot ’e'll ’ave to find out for ’imself. It'll take time, 
o’ course, but I've always thought if a man wants one thing, and 
wants it ‘ard enough, an’ don't bother about anything else, ’e'll 
get it if ’°e keeps on trying. That’s what I’m going to do with 
Joe. I'm going to call him Joe, if—” 

The skipper had lived in a hard school; but he was as practical 
as a brass screw. Sentiment was the least of his weaknesses, 
and yet he felt vaguely sorry for the steward in his queer idealism. 

“Teach ‘im to hit hard, hit often, and keep honest, and he'll 
find his own level,” he growled. “Anyway, what’s bred in the 
bone'll come out in the flesh.” 

“It's because I don’t want it to come out in the flesh that I’m 
going to see my son gets a square deal, sir,” said the little 
steward pensively. “You wont mind if I miss this next trip, 
sir? 

“All right,” the skipper agreed reluctantly 
a habit of it.” 

Who shall say that it was not the reward of continual sup- 
plication? The child Albert Hawkins hungered for was in due 
course named Joe, and by mere chance survived the stormy 
passage of extreme youth. While he lay on his baby back taking 
stock of this strange and wonderful world, the sea-green eyes of 
his mother were often bent upon him. Almost, she hated this 
replica of her little ocean-cook—almost. Something in her breast 
warmed, quickened at the touch of him. The faintest sound from 
him in the night stirred her as nothing else had ever stirred her. 
Yet she could stare down at him with masklike face. He was 
the last thing on earth she had desired, and the sea-green of his 
eyes, so palpably a part of her, filled her heart with illogical 
resentment. Had it been possible, without burdening herself, 
she would have stolen away with the child while her husband 
was aboard ship, merely to sear the father’s soul. But her plans 
were fixed, unalterably; and babies with sea-green eyes whose 
tiny clutching fingers sent a quiver through one, had no part in 
those plans. Gayety was to be the keynote of her life’s balance— 
gayety unbridled, with the check-rein of conscience loose, and 
whole-souled selfishness athirst for satisfaction. She was young 
yet; this son of an ocean waiter had come to her on her twenty- 
fifth birthday. Like a miser with gold in his coffers, she measured 
the time left. Still five years before she was thirty; and a wom- 
an of thirty, she had heard, was only just coming into her own. 


“But don’t make 


EARCHINGLY, in the mirror, she appraised her facial assets. 

Fool—fool that she had been! By experience, of course, one 
had to learn; even at twenty-five, experience had stamped her with 
its hoof-marks—this last experience more, perhaps, than all those 
orgies a few years ago which had brought her low, so low that 
she had come to heel when the little ship’s cook whistled. 

“Sarah,” Albert Hawkins said after she packed her trunk, 
ready for freedom, “don’t leave us. I know I aint much to talk 
about, an’ I know you don’t love me. But this kid’s going to 
be a wonder. His father’s nothing to be proud of, but some day 
you'll be proud of ’im.” 

Sarah’s green eyes flashed dangerously. 

“If he grows up like me,” she spat out, “God help him! He'll 
need it, if he doesn’t die laughing at you. And if he grows up 
like you, I hope I never set eyes on him again.” 

She stood for a minute looking down at the child, and then as 
her lips twitched, the eyes softened and her breathing quickened. 
a new, wonderful emotion swept over Albert Hawkins. His mouth 
opened foolishly. He wanted to laugh—or to cry. 

Suddenly. swiftly, the woman swept him aside, thrust out -her 
arms, clutched her son and held him fiercely to her breast, with 
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deep, passionate sobs. Presently as she grew more calm, Albert 
took a step nearer, awed. 

“Sarah!” The name came from him in a brittle voice. H 
was trembling, and something inside him seemed to have bee: 
riven in twain. She ignored him: perhaps she had not heard. 

“Sarah!” This time his thin hand rested lightly on her shou 
der, and as she turned he saw in her eyes what he had never 
seen before. 

“It’s because he wont—because I wont let ’im grow up like 
you or me that you’re going to be proud of him one day, Sarah 
Albert was gentle now—infinitely gentle. But habitual meekness 
had given place to that peculiar confidence which had once caught 
Captain Fenton’s notice. “Let's look facts in the face, Sarah 
You'd despise ‘im if—if he was like me, wouldn't you? We don 
want ‘im like that, do we? And you—well, you’ve had a rough 
trip, Sarah.” He paused for a few moments, thoughts hovering 
over that past of hers with which she had taunted him, and which 
he had striven always to obliterate. “It’s the good in you and 
me that I want our boy to ’ave, Sarah. I don’t know that I'm 
frightened of things, but I don’t seem to ‘ave the right kind oi 
courage to fight the world. You're like a lion when you've go! 
your back to the wall. Joe’ll get all ‘e needs of that from you 
I want us to make a fine man of ’im—a gentleman.” 

Deliberately, Sarah turned once more to Albert Hawkins. The 
fierce storm at parting with her offspring no longer raged within 
her. The little steward looked into her eyes, and there he saw 
that which stupefied him. Those other generations of Bessoms 
had in one all-critical moment laid siege to her soul and take: 
triumphant possession. 

“Gentleman—hell!” And thus Sarah left her man to his son 
and the twain to their loneliness. Without fixed course she set 
out on a vast sea whose charts were vague—away from Phila- 
delphia, away from sight and sound that might for one poignant 
moment bring memories jangling. Self, gayety, forgetfulness 
these were to be the gods of Sarah Bessom this year, next year 
and for many a year following. 

Eternally she played hide and seek with happiness, finding i 
the game neither happiness nor satisfaction. Adventuress, t 
the heart. she sought a dozen times, by traveling west, south, 
east and north, to escape from the atmosphere of her own ego— 
always to find that the soul, heart and memories of Sarah Bessom 
traveled, like shadows, with her. And every time she came east 
she drank the bitter-sweet cup of seeing her son—jerkily watched 
him grow from babyhood to boyhood, from boyhood to budding 
manhood. 
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YOUTH of nineteen, tall, with black hair and curious sea- 
4% green eyes set in a face now dead white, sat almost aquiver 
while the girl standing near talked. At first her words had come 
tentatively, tardily, until, finding sudden and wholly unexpected 
opposition, she poured forth bitterness. 

“But Sophie,” he protested, “I tell you you don’t understand 
The only real ambition my dad has in life is for me—”’ 

“Joe,” she interrupted, “I know what I’m talking about. | 
know. Maybe you think I’m saying this just to gain my own 
ends—to get you. Maybe I am. You’re the man I love, and 
I'd endure—well, you wont understand, but I’d endure most any 
thing for you. And I tell you straight, it doesn’t make any dil 
ference what crazy notions your dad’s got. You’re what you 
are, and nobody can make you any different. I know you—l 
know you inside out. I know what you're thinking almost before 
you say it, sometimes. It’s as if there were two of you, Joe—one 
that’s kind and makes me want to thank God I’m alive, the other 
when you get with that Hennissy bunch playing cards and pool! 
and leaning back to enjoy yourself while your old dad works 
his fingers to the bone in that eating-place of his, so that you 
can put on pretty shirts and pick up college-boy ways and think 
yourself a regular fellow. I tell you, Joe, your dad’s a better 
man than you are, any day, although he has nearly got two feet i 
the grave trying to keep your end up. He’s a worker, and that’s 
more than you are. You've got it in you to work and be a 
whirlwind—” 

“When I get through college—” 

“Why don’t you cut out that stuff, Joe, and look under you: 
nose? How long d’you suppose your dad’s going to be able to 
keep this pace up? He’s going under, I tell you, when you 
ought to be taking off your fine coat and washing dishes or cook- 
ing chowder or taking the money, or something. What d’you 
think you’re fit for now? What d’you think you'll be fit for in 
another year or two except shooting craps? There’s your father 
going to bits, and a fine business going to bits with him, just 
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Searchingly, in the mirror, she appraised her facial assets. Fool—fool that she had been! 


because you can’t be man enough to see things in a true light. 
Joe, I'd scrub and cook and clean for you, and be proud to do it, 
if—if you’d forget this fool nonsense and be the man the Al- 
mighty intended you for.” 

Joe stared at her oddly. 
but he was young. 

‘“Sophie—” He paused, wondering how she would react to the 
news. “Sophie, I’ve got to start for Frisco tomorrow.” 

The girl’s imagination leaped—leaped too far. 

“You're going to quit me?” she asked slowly. 
than anger was written in her face. 

Joe shook his head. 

“T couldn’t do that, ever. You know that, Sophie,” he said. 
‘When I come back, will you marry me?” 

It was the first time he had put the thing clearly. She came 
over and placed her hands on his shoulders. 

“You mean, Joe, that—that you'll do as I’ve been saying? 
That you’ll start working, right away? Yes, honey boy, we could 
be married then. You will start, without any more fooling?” 

‘When I come back.” 


In his heart he knew she was right, 


Fear rather 


She looked up at him with quick apprehension. “When will 
that be?” 

“Can’t say exactly.” Her eyes were filled with questioning. 
“You know my mother’s in Frisco?” 

The girl nodded. To her, Sarah Bessom Hawkins was some- 
what cloaked in mystery. There was a hint of hesitation always 
in Joe’s voice when he spoke of her, which was not frequently. 
Twice she had seen Mrs. Hawkins: Sophie remembered her as 
one remembers something vaguely sinister. 

“She wants me to go to her,” he explained. “Maybe she'll 
want me to stay awhile, because it’s three years since I’ve seen 
her.” 

“Couldn’t she come east?” Uncertain misgiving was beginning 
to trouble Sophie. It was three thousand solid miles to San 
Francisco. 

“I’ve got to go to her. 
a shade. 

“Joe!” Sophie stood very still, cheeks ashen. 
truth. How long d’you mean to stay?” 

There was the ruthlessness of Sarah Bessom’s eyes in his as 


She wants me.” His voice hardened 


“Tell me the 
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he faced her. It was Sarah Bessom’s curious steady stare, which 
might mean anything. 

“I’m telling you the truth, Sophie: I don’t know. Not long, 
anyhow. I want to come back as soon as I can, to marry you. I 
want that more than anything in the world. You know that’s so, 
Sophie, don’t you?” 

And Sophie knew then that he was not determined to stay 
away: because she knew that whatever happened, Joe would never 
lie to her. 


N the days that followed, during the run to the coast, Joe 

Hawkins, sitting still hour after hour, began, for the first time, 
to get a glimpse of himself as he really was. Sophie was right. 
It was time for him to take his coat off and plan his life—his 
and hers. As the artist who steps back from his picture obtains 
a more accurate view of the whole canvas, Joe now began to see 
the pathos of his father’s existence, slaving for a son whom he 
had set on a pedestal. The old man was growing a bit feeble, a 
bit more frail, these days. Obviously it would have to end some- 
time. He wondered whether he would have spent time and money 
on this journey had his mother not clearly hinted that her days 
were numbered. 

And when he saw his mother, it was in a light of faded tawdry 
glory. The last three years had aged her, robbed her of something. 
Concerning death she seemed oddly callous. The material present 
was to her a much more vital matter than any hypothetical hereafter. 

“I'd like you to stay here a month, if you will,” she said to 
Joe. “In case—” 

Joe didn’t want to stay a month, but he understood. In some 
indefinable way he and his mother generally did understand things 
without unduly cloaking them in words. 

“That'll suit me,” he said. “How about money?” he added 
with a mental eye on her faded tinsel glory. “I mean I’ve got a 
few dollars I can spare if—if you like.” 

Later, Sarah Bessom’s face twisted at the recollection, but now 
she shook her head with a half-smile. All had been grist that 
came to her mill, for many a long year, whatever the source, and 
the sources had been of infinite variety; but even under pressure 
she wasn’t going to deprive him of a cent if she could help it. Be- 
sides, with care, if the fool doctor hadn’t blundered, she had al- 
most enough to get by on—to the end. 

Now, when Joe had amused himself by shooting craps and 
playing cards with “that Hennissy bunch,” it was not because 
Hennissy or Hennissy’s kindred spirits drew him, but because 
cards held a rare and rich fascination for him. Joe had wonder- 
ful hands for cards. If, in the final balance-sheet, it was to be 
accounted to Sarah Bessom’s ancestry that Joe sometimes 
chuckled at the ease with which he could acquire good dollars 
through calling upon the services of his sensitive fingers, it must 
stand to the credit of the blood from Albert Hawkins, galley- 
slave, that so far, Joe had never played the crooked game for 
sheer profit. On occasion, out of plain deviltry, or out of bravado, 
he had deliberately faked the cards for the sake of the queer 
satisfying thrill it gave him. Once, and once only, had he boldly 
and brazenly set out to clean up as much as he could, and that 
was frankly for vanity. There were five sitting in at the game, 
and of the quintet two, at least, were foreordained to long terms 
of imprisonment. Through steady sea-green eyes Joe measured 
their wits; for a moment he exulted at the idea of triumphing over 
them for their paper god; and in the end he magnanimously gave 
three of them their carfare home. 

So Joe Hawkins, kicking his heels in San Francisco, with only 
a few hundred dollars in his possession, and acutely conscious 
that he had drained his father to excess, was balanced on a razor 
edge when he found himself playing poker and losing steadily to 
a prosperous Hibernian contractor, an Englishman looking for 
trouble with wads of money in his pocket, and a bright bird from 
the cattle country who didn’t care what it cost him so long as he 
had a good time. Unwillingly, Joe parted with half of his worldly 
wealth before swift decision was made. The influence of the little 
sea-cook within him drowsed, closed both eyes, turned over and 
slumbered for a space, during which the bright bird from the 
cattle country paid for his fun, the Englishman feund trouble, 
and the contractor grunted. Joe rose from the table over two 
thousand dollars richer. To him the money would be useful, but 
no two thousand dollars in the world could have bought for Joe 
the peculiar joyous glow that came with his triumph. He, Joe 
Hawkins, had done it, by merit of nothing save skill, under the 
noses of men who were sane, sober and held down workaday 
jobs. And up to a point they had even thought him the lamb being 
led to the slaughter. 
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The thrill of it lived with him for hours as he lay abed that 
night. He knew that somewhere at the back of his brain some 
such possibility as this had always existed, just as one dreams of 
a trip around the world or going to paradise. But it was here, 
now. He was drifting off to sleep with visions of stacks and 
stacks of thousand-dollar bills to lay at the feet of Sophie, whe: 
a sudden thought thrust sleep further into the background. |' 
was more than likely that, unable to see things from his stand- 
point, she might still want him to take off his coat and help pee! 
potatoes for his father, which would be ludicrous. Two thousand 
dollars in one night! And it was as easy as eating peanuts. He 
laughed softly, and presently fell asleep. 

If at any time during the following weeks Joe peeped sidewise 
into his soul with one eye on the ethics of cheating at cards, the 
outward and visible disadvantages of burying his talent over 
whelmed him. Money was pouring into his pocket. For the 
first time in his life he was learning the sensation—always deli- 
cious to the novice—of knowing he could buy anything he wanted 
within reason, and a good many things beyond reason. Also- 
and he was surprised at this—it gave him singular happiness to 
know that he could buy things now for people he was fond of, 
such as his dad. Hitherto his dad had done all the providing. He 
felt a curious pride in the thought of loading Sophie up with 
gifts—if she would let him. Somehow he wasn’t entirely sure 
that she would. 

He couldn’t run any risk of losing Sophie. The craving to be 
with her, to hear the sound of her voice, was already growing 
almost unbearable. Suppose—just suppose—somebody should 
jump his claim in his absence? For instarice, there was that guy 
Mathieson who worked in the same five-and-ten with her, and had 
his head so filled with ambition that he sat up half the night 
studying how to be a plumber. Twice, already, Mathieson had 
asked her to marry him. Suppose—Joe grew hot under the collar 
packed his grip, and bought a ticket for New York, grinning to 
himself as he paid for it. He wasn’t really spending money on 
that ticket: it was an investment. If, in five days on the train, 
he couldn’t make the price of the journey five or six times over, 
it would, indeed, be time for him to reconsider his views of a 
career. But before the train reached Manhattan, Joe had gathered 
in fifteen times the price of his ticket, and that made it con- 
clusive. 


WHEN he saw Sophie, he knew afresh that she comprised his 
whole world; and she, certain that he could never fail her, 
married him within the week on the understanding that he was 
to begin to earn his living forthwith. 

“I remember you once said you liked diamonds as much as the 
next girl,” he observed the day after they were linked together 
in holy matrimony. “You'll have a quart of ’em before I've 
done with you. Not those dinky things, but big knobby ones 
that pull your ears out of shape.” 

And Sophie smiled up at him, for Joe was more precious to 
her than the biggest diamond in creation—all the diamonds in 
the universe. Quite apart from and in addition to this, she had 
such supreme faith in him that she knew if he set his mind to 
it, a quart of neat diamonds might not be a wholly impossible 
promise. 

“Can we afford to play around for a week before you start 
work?” she asked, thinking in terms of cents where he had so 
recently learned to think in dollars. 

“Yes, honey. A moath if you like. 
the train, playing stud.” 

“Joe! How lovely! But—cards! And suppose you'd lost? 
You couldn't afford to lose money, specially now you’ve got the 
‘normous expense of a wife. Don’t play poker, Joe. Not yet 
awhile, I mean, till we’re rich.” 

Joe took refuge behind the curious steady look inherited from 
his mother. And yet, here was a slight opening for the thin edge 
of the wedge. 

“T don’t lose money at cards,” he said. 

An odd silence hung between them. At that instant Joe was 
playing for very high stakes: Sophie had no hint that he was 
stacking the deck against her, and that she was playing for 
everything she held dear. 

“But you can’t always win, Joe.” 

“Most generally always,” he said, and switched the subject. 

From what he knew of Sophie, he saw she would have to be 
broken in gently; so, for the sake of appearances, when their 
brief honeymoon was finished, he took off his coat according to 
promise, and went to work in his father’s restaurant. Albert 
Hawkins, weighted now with increasing years, and paying the 
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natural penalty for half a century of too-strenuous endeavor, 
offered slender opposition to this shattering of his life’s ambi- 
tion. 

“You been a good old scout, Dad,” said Joe, “and maybe I 
ought to have gotten somewhere that counted by now, to sort 
of pay you for what you’ve done. But this thing’s gone far 
enough. Sophie says so, and if you knew what a team Sophie 
and I make, you’d understand why I say that what Sophie says 
goes.” 

Albert Hawkins, pathetic now in his ineptitude and adoration of 
his son, twisted a table napkin and untwisted it. He too had 
once agreed that a woman’s decision should stand as law, and 
later discovered his error. 

“I hope Sophie’s going to make you a good wife,” he said 
plaintively. 

“That part don’t bother me a second,” replied Joe. “She’s all 
right.” 

“Well, you don’t mean she thinks you’re not good enough for 
her?” A tinge of heat crept into the ex-cook’s voice. Joe looked 
at his father, amused. 

“She thinks I’m the angel Gabriel, Dad, and though you 
mightn’t think it, that handicaps a husband.” 


URING the first week that Joe worked for his father, he took 

home and threw on the table fifty dollars from the restau- 
rant—and stuffed into his wallet three hundred that he had ac- 
quired during two brief evening sessions with cards. Joe was no 
egoist, but even he had learned by now that his skill was quite 
extraordinary. Morever, he didn’t look the part of a card-shark, 
and that helped. But before long he began to find awkward com- 
plications. What could he do with all this money that came so 
easily? If he brought home some jimcrack gift, Sophie’s gratitude 
only made him burn to slip out and get her an automobile, and 
the fact that he couldn’t explain how simple such an act would be, 
made him furious. In another two weeks he had acquired a 
total of over three thousand dollars, and the sight of Sophie on 
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Sarah’s eyes flashed. 
“If he grows up like 
me,” she spat out, 
“God help him! If he 
grows up like you, I 
hope I never set eyes 
on him again.” 
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her hands and knees scrubbing a floor almost wrung the truth 
from him in one wild burst of indignation. 

Summer drifted into fall and early winter, by which time Joe 
Hawkins had done a little more necessary ice-breaking with 
Sophie. Of an evening now when he went out, he hugged her 
hungrily, and promised to be home at a definite hour; and in- 
variably he came back to her, no less the lover, long before the 
appointed time. Sometimes he told her he had won; sometimes 
he said nothing, but always he had won. Joe Hawkins didn’t pay 
to play cards. 

Once, in gentle reproof, Sophie shook her finger at him. 

“Tt can’t last, honey,” she warned. “The tide will turn some 
day.” 

Her husband laughed. He was always laughing nowadays. 

“I don’t believe my luck’s going to turn,” he said. “And even 
if it did, there’s three thousand of the best salted down. An’ I’m 
still drawing fifty a week for honest toil at the restaurant.” 

Toward Christmas, Sophie, watching his expression earnestly, 
asked her husband a simple question. 

“If ever we had a son, wouldn’t you like him to be called 
Joe?” 

“A son?” Joe put his hands upon his wife’s cheeks. He had 
never thought of such a thing—not in exact terms, that is. “Why, 
any old name you liked, of course.” Then, sensing something 
more than idle curiosity in her words, he looked into her eyes a 
long time, divining the truth at last. Awed, he drew back a little. 

“A son?” he said throatily after a while. “Why—why, I don’t 
know. He’d be a bit of you and a bit of me, wouldn’t he? A 
bit of me. Sophie!” 

No less awed, he came toward her again, passed his arms about 
her tenderly, kissed her hair and her eyes and her lips. 

“But—Joe!” Lightly she thrust him away from her. “There’s 
something I’ve got to talk about.” (Continued on page 140) 
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In the dedication to the book of poems by which 
the author of “White Magic,” “The Thing 
That Endured” and many other memorable 
Red Book Magazine stories is also known, 
she wrote: “Lord, on this paper white, my 
soul would write..... the glory and the 
gleam of a whole age, snared in a single 
golden page—such is my dream.” Readers 
of this story will see, as she did, how much 
of the glory and the gleam may be made man- 
ifest in the most commonplace surroundings; 
you will realize, too, how much she has 
snared in the few pages of this unique story. 


YY ouLre had been walking slowly for the last ten minutes, 
trying to find his street. He was in the right neighborhood, 
he knew, but the old landmarks had all been swept away. Even in 
thirty years, he would not have thought such a change possible 
in the quiet town of Delora. 

He smiled a little, realizing that he himself was. responsible for 
the change, and that he was lost in the midst of the town which, 
at long range, he himself had created. Well, the train had gone 
by now, anyway; his secretary would probably wire back fever- 
ishly from the next stop. But there were plenty of good hotels,— 
he’d counted four where in the past there’d only been the old 
Tadousac House,—and he decided to follow his fancy. He paused 
and questioned a passer-by 

“Acacia Street? I’m sorry I 
stranger in Delora.” 

Woulfe thanked him and walked on. He was in a street of 
large, handsome stores, which would probably be as full of in- 
formation as they were of merchandise. But a whimsical mood 
was growing on him, born of the same impulse that had led him 
to leave the train during the twenty-minute halt at Delora. He 
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felt instinctively that behind the plate-glass and shining efficiency 
he would find nothing of the Delora he sought—the Delora oi 


those two years of his boyhood. He wandered on slowly, paying 
particular attention to the side-streets; and at last he found what 
he was looking for 

It was a butcher’s shop, he judged, by the heavy veranda roof 
stretching out across the old wooden sidewalk and by the sparse 
and faded spruce-branches still bound to the corner pillars. Why 
did butchers—at least, in Delora—always decorate their stores 
with evergreens at Christmas and leave them up all winter? How 
the faint dry fragrance brought back those two years—memorable 
years, for they were the years of a boy’s first friendship! His 
presence here now was a tribute to the boy he had once been— 
and to Sib McNair. He entered the shop, and after waiting until 
a customer had been disposed of, again made inquiry for the street 
he sought. 

“Acacia? 
second west’ll lead you right to it, or what’s left of it. 





Up this street, first turnin’ past the gas-works and 
There 
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aint much. They turned the fields into an Athaletic Club after 
the railway come.” 

The butcher was the oldest butcher Woulfe had ever seen; he 
was faded to a pale dry color, as if he had been harvested young 
and kept, like the evergreens. He looked at Woulfe with in- 
curious eyes. 

“I find I’m a stranger in Delora,” explained Woulfe pleasantly. 
“The town has changed out of all recognition. But I lived here 
awhile when I was a boy, and I want to find some of the places 
I used to know.” 

“You don’t say!” remarked the old butcher indifferently. It 
was the indifference of the old Delora, before the railway had 
come to rouse it from its sleep, as spring rouses a woodchuck; 
and Woulfe smiled. He felt his present identity slipping away 





The man looked up and mumbled: “‘Is 
he—dead, Mister?” “I don’t know,” 
Woulfe answered. ‘I haven't 
heard of him for twenty-five years.” 


from him under the pull of the past; it was 
strange, for he hadn't thought of Delora for 
years till he’d seen the name staring at him from 
the station that morning. 

A few minutes later he was saying to himself 
helplessly: “But this isn’t it! This can’t be it!” 

But the faded board tacked to the stump of 
a tree assured him that this was indeed Acacia 
Street. He was sorry he'd found it. After all, 
those two years had been a delightful memory, 
touched with a grace that is not always a part 
of memories. He’d found pleasure in taking out his 
recollection of Sib McNair at long intervals, and 
looking at it, as he would take his jades from their 
cabinet and look at them—once a year, maybe. 

It had been such a pleasant road, too, linking drowsy town and 
country with half a mile of golden gravel bordered with big 
acacia trees. When the creamy clots of blossom were out, the 
street had droned with bees. Behind the acacias had stood com- 
fortable frame houses in trim gardens. Now, of the trees, only 
four unsightly stumps were left; one side of the street was bor- 
dered with a tottering board fence; and the houses on the other 
side looked as if they were crumbling away under the weight of 
the gas-works’ acrid smoke. 

Past these houses Woulfe walked, curiously hurt, curiously 
taken aback. He did not know whether he was glad or sorry 
when he found the house that had been his home, still standing 
at the end of the street with the smaller one that had been Sib’s, 
alongside. 
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The big square house where he had lived was empty, fallen to 
decay, the wooden pillars of the porch cracked, the windows 
boarded. But some sordid life worse than desolation had taken 
possession of Sib’s. The little ravine at the foot of the yard 
was half filled with refuse; the birches were gone. The house 
itself seemed to stagger drunkenly toward the same dump; it was 
patched with sheet-iron, and leafless vines covered it like an ugly 
tangle of frowsy hair. Sib’s house! 

It had held no special grace in itself, even then, to defy Time. 
It must have been Sib’s dreams that had glorified it. A shack in 
a slum! And the railway, which had brought new life to Delora, 
had brought this to the old street! 

“Forgive me!” Woulfe said, as if the two old houses could hear 
him. “I’m sorry. Some one always has to pay, but I’m sorry 
it should be you!” 

He must have spoken half aloud. For a man rose slowly from 
among the weeds in what had been Sib’s garden, and stared at him. 

With an interest partly sad, partly whimsical, Woulfe con- 
sidered him; he was just the sort of man you'd expect to find in 
Acacia Street: a shabby length of indeterminate humanity; a 
failure, from his tattered hat to his cracked shoes; so Acacia 
Street had come down to this—to housing him and his sort, after 
Sib’s splendid youth, Sib’s glowing dreams! Woulfe was anxious 
to get away from the place but something held him, hesitating. 

The man _ addressed 
him in a shy, thin voice id 
“You wantin’ anything, 
Mister?” 

“Thank you, nothing,” 
Woulfe answered kindly. 
“I’m sorry I disturbed 
you.” 

“You didn’t disturb 
me.’ The native regard- 
ed his limp, dirty hands 
“I was just lookin 
around to see if I could 
find some seedlin’s worth 
pottin’.”’ 

“You’d be more likely 
to do that, wouldn't you, 
if you kept the weeds 
down?” 

The man looked about 
him slowly. ‘That's so,” 
he agreed, “but it don’t 
matter. The seedlin’s 
would likely die on me, 
anyway.” 

A few tiny, pallid flow- 
ers, having the bloodless 
look of slum children, 
struggled amid the 
weeds; they were mostly 
marigolds, but all their 
brazen glory was gone. 
He remembered that in 
Sib’s time the yard had 
glowed with them. He 
said—for something to 
say: “Are you fond of 
flowers?” 

“Can't say as I think 
about ’em much.” 

“This used to be a 
fine place for flowers,” 
Woulfe went on. “I lived 
in that house for a 
couple of years when I 
was a boy, and we had 
roses right up to the 
roof.” 

The shabby man had 
sunk back on his knees, 
grubbing among the 
weeds; now he looked 
up suddenly, but Woulfe 
was regarding the house 

“Roses right up to the 
roof, and larkspur and 
lilies along the fence 


“Sib McNair! 





How long be we to be kep’ waitin’ for our supper?” 


A Stranger in Delora 


here. Mighty pretty! Can you tell me who had this house 
last?” 

After a long pause, the man in the weeds said uncertainly: “The 
Ratchetts had it till they were put out.” 

“And before that?” 

“I couldn't rightly say.” 

Woulfe looked down swiftly at the bent figure. “I’m not asking 
out of idle curiosity. I’m asking because those two years I spent 
in that house were—well, they were the sort of years I shall 
remember if I live to be so old I forget everything else. I'm 
beginning to remember them that way now.’’ On one of those 
unreasoning impulses which led his business colleagues to label 
him at times a whimsical sentimentalist, he leaned across the fence 
and asked softly: “Did you ever have a friend when you were 
young?” 

He waited for the answer with a ridiculous eagerness, as if for 
an omen, though smiling at himself. Sympathy of some indistinct 
sort was in the man’s voice, though he did not lift his face from 
the bindweed and the starved marigolds, as he said: “Once I 
did.” 

“Same with me,” 


agreed Woulfe. “‘Once J did,’ too. He 


was the friend of my life, and I only knew him two years. I've 
never had another like him, or known another like him. And he 
lived there in that house where you live now.” 

The man turned slowly and 


looked at the house as if he had 
never seen it before. 

“He lived there—that was his 
room, that little window there un- 
der the vines. His stepmother 
and his aunt had the two good 
bedrooms. Seemed to me they 
were always lying down behind 
the blinds with smelling-bottles 
They were the kind of sickly 
women that make everyone wait 
on ‘em. Sib waited on ’em hand 
and foot, even then. He'd no 
chance.” 

“There’s some,” said the dull 
voice from among the weeds, 
“that never have a chance, 
Mister.” 

“I can’t imagine that Sib Mc- 
Nair was ever one of them! He 
was—I can't tell you what he 
was! Quick as—as fire, burning 
up falsehood and meanness in his 
own honest heat; quick of mind, 
too. Sort of a soaring mind—you 
know what I mean. And his 
eager face! He always looked as 
if he were running a race, winning 
on to some splendid goal. And 
what goals he showed me!” 

It was as if Woulfe were talk- 
ing things out with the old house, 
as if the house itself knew what 
he had known. He had almost 
forgotten the man kneeling in the 
weeds until the man looked up at 
him and mumbled: ‘Is he—dead, 
Mister?” 

“I don’t know,” Woulfe an- 
swered. He went on slowly: “He 
was all that to me, and more 
But I haven't heard anything of 
him for twenty-five years. Friends 
are easily lost when you're young 
I heard from him for five years 
after we left Delora. He'd have 
written oftener if things had gone 
well with him. He was too proud 
to be always telling me of bad 
luck. 

“It was always the same luck 
‘I think I'd have a chance to get 
a job this winter,’ he'd write, ‘if 
Ma’s sick headaches don’t get 
worse.’ Or ‘Williams will employ 
me at the camp this year if Aunt 
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else tastes — 






















nothing — 





so good / 


Luncheon time. You need to be 
refreshed, replenished, ready to go back 
to a real afternoon’s work. 

The heavy meal does not appeal to 
you at that time. It is not just what 
your appetite requires. But Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup is! 

Supper time. You've already had 
the big meal of the day. Youare hungry, 
but a meal with a number of different 
dishes is too much. Then you appreciate 
that Campbell's Vegetable Soup is just 
the kind of meal you most want! 

Delicious and tempting flavor! 
Hearty, substantial, nourishing FOOD! 
This is the combination that makes 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup so popular 
for these meals as well as so delightful 
with dinner! 


What's the secret of my vigor 
Which, like me, gets always bigger? 
Campbell's daily for my lunch 
Gives me all this health and punch! 
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Ella can get round a bit and look after 
the chickens.’ Or ‘I didn’t dare to tell 
Ma what Peter Lewen said about the 
situation at Port Cedar, for fear it’d up- 
set her and she'd get one of her faint 
spells.’ And his mother’s headaches were 
always too bad for her to do without Sib, 
and Aunt Ella never could get round to 
the chickens. 

“Did I tell you—I seem to be telling 
you a good deal, eh?—that his visions 
always clothed themselves in iron and 
steel? Such an engineer as he'd have 
made! He’d lie out with me in the woods 
that used to be there,”"—Woulfe pointed 
at the gas-works,—‘‘where the red-birds 
came, and the thrush sang, and there were 
more squirrels to the half-acre than you'll 
find in the whole of your fine new park; 
and he’d shape the countryside afresh, 
and you’d seem to see a city rise up as 
he talked, and the trade of the continent 
rolling through Delora! 

“Delora in those days was like a musk- 
rat-house—no visible way out! If you 
knew it—” Woulfe glanced inquiringly 
at the man in the weeds, who nodded. 
“Well, then, you know it was a foul, dull 
little place stifling for want of air, and 
all the youth and hope and strength in 
it stifling too. One of those drab and 
hopeless little rural communities that 
make the slums of a city seem fresh and 
vigorous by contrast! Like a shabby 
house without a window that would open. 
There was dry-rot in the roofs, and dry- 
rot in folks’ souls. It only wanted the 
air let in—the air of life. And the only 
way to let it in was to open a window— 
build a railroad. 

“Sib saw it even then. We were seri- 
ous little chaps, we two! I sensed what 
was wrong. But it was Ais mind that 
conceived the remedy. ‘It’s no good,’ 
he’d say, lying flat in the pine needles 
with his chin on his hands. ‘It’s no good 
going for things separately. They’re all 
little bits of one bad thing, and you’ve 
got to show people a better one. Change 
things right through,’ he’d say, with his 
eyes shining, ‘show Delora what other 
places are thinking, and doing, and feel- 
ing, and learning; and she’ll think and 
do and learn and feel too! And the only 
one way to do that,’ he’d say, waving his 
arm at the hills, ‘is to bring her a rail- 
road.’ ” 





TH pull of the past was so strong on 
Woulfe that he almost fancied he saw 
a face at Sib’s old window, and a hand 
beckoning him to go up quietly because 
of Aunt Ella’s attack of asthma. He was 
still gazing at the house when he said 
under his breath: “I’d give five years of 
my life if Sib had built that railroad in- 
stead of me!” 

The man, crouched so still in the weeds, 
stretched out a hand as if to touch 
Woulfe, then let it fall again. 

“I remember, almost word for word, 
the last letter I had from Sib McNair,” 
Woulfe went on. “I know now it was 
a cry of despair. ‘I’ve a chance at last,’ 
he wrote, ‘and I’m going to take it. I’m 
starving here, choking, dying. They can’t 
expect me to stay here forever! I’m 
going to sell the chickens. I haven't said 
a word yet; but I’ve written to the 
works-manager at Port Cedar and told 
him I'll begin next month, and I’ve 
bought my ticket and a new suit. They’re 


hidden in the attic. They thought I was 
going to use that money to repaper the 
parlor, but I’m not. I’m going to get 
free, and do a man’s work in the world 
at last. I’m so dead tired of the place 
and everyone in it that I don’t think I 
shall even keep my own name to work 
with; there'll be no luck for me as Sib 
McNair. This is the last you'll hear 
from me till I’ve made good. If I don’t 
get away—if I don’t make good—’ 

“And there,” said Woulfe, after a si- 
lence, “it ended. And I’ve never heard 
since, never known— 

“I wrote once or twice to Delora. 
There was no answer. I knew that when 
he said I’d not hear from him again till 
he’d made good, he meant it. After a 
time, I forgot, but never entirely. It 
seems here and now that I must have 
unconsciously remembered him every day 
and hour. I’ve wondered if he really did 
change his name. It’s possible. I caught 
myself last week looking at a famous 
name in a newspaper and wondering if 
it concealed the personality that I loved 
as Sib McNair..... I'd like him to 
know one thing—” 

The man kneeling in the weeds looked 
up slowly. 

“T’d like him to know,” Woulfe went 
on, “that he is the one who is really 
responsible for that railroad!” 


"THE man in the weeds picked up a 
little bleached marigold and cradled 
it in his hands. 

“It was long after all thought of Sib 
and of the place had passed from my 
mind—as I believed—that the name 
Delora was mentioned at a board meet- 
ing. That year we'd finished the new 
line from Port Cedar to Outarde. And 
then along came the voice of Delora, 
from beyond the barrier of the hills, cry- 
ing to be linked up. 

“What happened? Why, our engineers 
just put their fingers on the hills the map 
showed, and said: ‘Too expensive to be 
worth while for years to come.’ I give 
you my word that I was some minutes 
remembering that I’d ever had an in- 
terest in the town! Then I heard myself 
saying: ‘Couldn’t it be done, gentlemen?’ 

“T grabbed the big contour-map. The 
past had all come back. I wasn’t there 
at the board meeting; I was out on the 
hills with Sib, and he was talking, point- 
ing, explaining. ... . I said: ‘I think 
you'll find that it zs worth while, and 
that it can be done.’ They looked at me. 
I went on, ‘You'll find Nature’s made our 
cut for us,’ and I took the map and drew 
two pencil lines on it. ‘A dam here,’ I 
showed them, ‘turning the outflow of 
Balsam Lake into Penny Creek instead 
of down the valley, a little blasting— 
and there’s your roadbed, a deep cut 
and a gentle grade all the way down 
to Delora along that unwanted river- 
bottom. It’s stone,’ I said, ‘all the 
way. And the water’ll be more useful 
flushing the Creek than it is now, for it 
only wastes itself in a marsh, which you'll 
be draining at the same time..... 
Well, gentlemen?’ I said. And Garrat, 
our president, smashed his fist down on 
the specifications. ‘It can be done!’ he 
said. ‘And you’re a genius, Woulfe.’ But 
7 wasn’t the genius. Jt was Sib McNair. 

“The idea had been his. We'd been 
out on the hills one day, and he’d shown 
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me the cheapest route of the railway into 
Delora. There was no railway even in 
sight then. And so, when the time came, 
you see, I remembered; and it was done. 
And Sib McNair really brought the road 
to Delora. That’s what I'd like him to 
know.” 


OULFE stooped. A pallid marigold 

had crept through the fence and 
was grimily blossoming; he gathered it 
and thrust it into his buttonhole with a 
touch that was almost tender. 

“T was in Europe when the road here 
was built. I’ve never had time, one way 
and another, to look at the place till 
today. It’s changed. But I think the 
railroad’s doing a good deal of what we 
hoped, Sib and I. There’s a freer air in 
the place. There’s good will and honest 
work and a spirit of sacrifice. I'd like 
Sib to see it too.” 

Woulfe hesitated, glancing down at the 
figure,among the weeds. “See here,” he 
went on quickly, smiling again, “if you 
should ever see a fellow about my age 
but better looking, standing here and 
staring at the house as I’ve been doing,— 
if anyone should ever stop and ask you 
who lived in my house—I want you to 
tell him that I remembered, that I’ve 
been here! Just say that: ‘Woulfe’s been 
here.’ And this: ‘He wants you to know 
ot you built the line into Delora, after 
| Sag 

As Woulfe moved away, he called back 
to the man kneeling behind the fence: 
“Tt doesn’t matter what the next stranger 
in Delora calls himself when he comes to 
look at your house! He’ll be Sib Mc- 
Nair, and you'll never fail to know him!” 
Then he raised a friendly hand. The 
man in the weeds answered the gesture. 
But Woulfe, walking more quickly away 
from the past, did not see him slip for- 
ward and lie face down among the strag- 
gling marigolds. Once he sobbed aloud. 
Words came from him, brokenly, in long 
pauses. 

“He never dreamed it could be me. 
That’s all. It’d have made no difference, 
but I couldn’t bear it. Dear ol’ Woulfe! 
The same blind, busy ol’ feller! God 
bless him! He never knew that I lost 
that chance at Port Cedar along of Ma’s 
bronchitis that winter, and that I never 
had another. He didn’t guess I been 
right here all my life—all my life!” 

Behind him, a door creaked open. A 
voice called him, one of those . voices 
which had called him all his life—held 
him—and never let him go. It was thin, 
querulous, the voice of the very old. 

“Sib! Sib McNair! How long be we 
to be kep’ waitin’ for our supper? You 
never kep’ your ma waitin’ this long!” 

He called quietly, “I’m coming, Aunt 
Ella, right away,” and strode through the 
weeds to the house... .. 

And meantime as Woulfe awaited the 
evening train on the platform of the 
Delora station, he said, aloud, to the 
twilight: “Somehow—I couldn’t let him 
see I knew.” 


“The Big Moment 
Peter Clark Macfarlane’s fine story 
will give you more than that—a 
delightful hour—when you read it 
in our next—the August—issue. 
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A woman is not self-conscious about a beautiful skin. It 
is when her complexion is unattractive, disfigured with 
ugly little defects, that she becomes self-conscious about it 
— awkward, constrained, unnatural. Keep your skin 
clear and smooth by giving it the right care, and see how 
much this will contribute to your peace of mind and 
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lt is easier than most women imagine 


freedom from self-consciousness. 
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— to gain the charm of a beautiful skin_ 


SoMETIMES a woman suffers 
actual misery for years because 
of an unattractive complexion. 


Skin defects, not serious in 
themselves, have been known to 
cause such nervous strain as ac- 
tually to affect the general health. 


Yet nearly any woman, if she 
gives her skin the right care, can 
gain a clear, smooth, attractive 
complexion. 


You can rebuild your 
complexion 


Each day your skin is changing; 
old skin dies and new takes its 
place. This new skin you can make 
what you will! Use the right 
treatment daily and see how 
easy it is to overcome the faults 
that have always troubled you. 


A dull, muddy, sallow com- 
plexion can be transformed into 
one that is clear and full of color. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


Blackheads, blemishes, conspicu- 
ous nose pores can be overcome, 
so that they never reappear. 


You will find the right treat- 
ment for your special type of skin 
in the booklet ‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch,” which is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap today and begin to- 
night the treatment your skin 
needs! The very first time you 
use a Woodbury treatment your 
skin will feel the difference. 
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A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap lasts a month or six 
weeks for regular toilet use, 
including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


Woodbury’s also comes in con- 
venient 3-cake boxes. 


How tochangea dull, sallow skinto 
one that is clear and full of color — 
Once or twice a week, just before retiring, 
fill your basin full of hot water —almost 
heilleg hot. Bend over the top of the basin 
and cover your head and the bowl with a 
heavy bath towel. Steam your face for 
thirty seconds. 

Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into th: 
skin. Then rinse the skin well, first with 
warm water, then with cold, and finish by 
rubbing it for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. 


For ten cents—a guest -size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
1707 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ture set of 
containing : 
Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
Asample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
Asample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch”’ 


Ontario. English Agents: H.C. Quelch & Co., 


Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
Name 
Street 
City State 
Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 





For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a minia- 
the Woodbury skin preparations, 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1707 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
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THE SUBMERGED RICH 


silken rugs, its Aubusson hangings and 
gorgeous multicolored tapestried furniture 
ready for gay company, was silent as a 
museum. The paneled dining-room with 
its crystal chandelier, its lordly old Eng- 
lish atmosphere of hospitality, was pre- 
pared for dinner parties of eighteen and 
twenty, and only two, regularly, day in 
and day out, came to take their seats at 
the great vacant table. She threw off 
her coat nervously and went in to the 
little Directoire salon, where tea was wait- 
ing, and stood frowning, drawing off her 
gloves. 

Her story? The story that the three 
wise men of the world, Chizzy, Van 
Ruypen and Dicky de Gollyer had 
amused themselves an hour in decipher- 
ing, was simply this—that there was no 
story at all, that everything was ready 
and nothing came, that nothing ever 
happened. She was alone and isolated in 
this fairy castle of hers, flung into the 
air, as alone and isolated as thousands 
of her struggling sisters across the house- 
tops, eating out their hearts in loneliness 
in narrow cells under alien roofs. And 
yet about her was a romance, 1 romance 
characteristic of the day and of the 
kaleidoscopic city, where the unknown 
rich enter and are swallowed up in an 
oblivion as complete as that which de- 
scends upon the great immigrated masses 
of failure. 





T had all come from a chance visit 

to New York, when, after her gradua- 
tion from the Alberon Female Seminary, 
she had accompanied her father on a 
business trip. For four unforgetable 
days the dazzling city had unfolded be- 
fore her eyes. She had ransacked the 
glittering shops, giddy with the delights 
spread before her as though she had 
plunged her arms into a bowl of multi- 
colored precious stones. She had lived 
in an Arabian Nights dream, her purse 
touched by the miraculous hand of her 
father, a purse that filled up as fast as 
she emptied it, until in a delicious ter- 
ror, she cried out: 

“But Papa, I'll bankrupt you!” 

“Go ahead and try!” he had exclaimed 
joyfully. “Why, kiddy, you're rich. 
There’s twenty thousand a year coming 
to you from your mother, God bless her. 
Pin-money—that’s all. I’ve piled up 





‘Leave It to Margie” 


One was safe in doing that, 
for Margie was a remarka- 
ble girl. Yet America has 
thousands like her; her 
story might quite possibly 
be the story of the girl next 
door to you. It’s enough, 
further, to say that it will 
be published in an early 
issue, and that its by 


Grace Sartwell Mason 
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something myself; and say, I’m only just 
on the way. I make it—you spend. 
See? Let her rip, and damn the expense!” 

He had lived for this day, simple, boy- 
ish, sentimental, loyal to other days and 
the brief homely romance that had ended 
his youth. So with a boisterous bluff 
laughter to hide how deeply he was 
moved, he cried: 

“Buy ‘em out—buy ’em all out! When 
we go back to Alberon, we'll show ’em 
something!” 

But when she had returned to Alberon 
with her spoils, something was wrong 
with the Alberon of her unpremeditated 
youth. The gray gabled turrets of the 
fin-de-Garfield home seemed to have 
shrunk overnight. There was a flimsy 
look about it, as though some one had 
cut it out with a jig-saw, and no longer 
did it convey to her that note of supe- 
riority which should belong to the house 
of the leading ‘citizen. She gave a dance, 
and she heard only in her ears the riotous 
singing call of distant orchestras. Just 
as in life a brilliant man or woman passes 
across a mediocre destiny and for a few 
careless moments of sophisticated amuse- 
ment commits the cruelty of tearing away 
the essential illusions, so one glimpse 
of the great city had changed her horizon. 
The color had quite run out of the world 
she had known. 

She dreamed of a city born of the 
night with its myriad glowing eyes, its 
sensuous lucent stirring to pleasure, elu- 
sive, febrile, agitated with the obsessing 
impulse to triumph over the toiling ugli- 
ness of the day. She was back in 
crowded restaurants where barbaric or- 
chestras awoke new sensations in her, and 
strange rhythms swept over the pleasure- 
bent crowds like sudden warm troubling 
gusts of flower-scented winds. It had 
been a glimpse of heaven, and she re- 
mained in Alberon. Even the exquisite 
ball-gowns, negligees the last word from 
Parisian artists, the smart tailor-suits 
designed for a great lady or a great ad- 
venturess to wear to the races, all that 
she had triumphantly borne away with 
her—all this remained, after a few but 
ineffectual attempts, stored away in her 
closets. What was sublime in New York 
was ridiculous in Alberon. 

“Say, Toinette, what’s eatin’ you, any- 
how?” demanded Ed Barrows—Big Ed 
Barrows of the university eleven, son of 
Barrows Hardware, and her particular 
property since childhood days. ‘You and 
I are due for a little straight-from-the- 
shoulder stuff. What the hell’s happened 
to you? Gone batty? Gee, you used to 
be the life of the place. No lugs, no 
nonsense, up and doin’—regular live wire. 
Now I feel like getting introduced all 
over again. I don’t know you. You 
walk different. You talk different. You 
are different. You sit back and act as 
though you were the whole reception- 
committee. And Lord, how bored you 
look doing it!” 

She defended herself lamely, denying 
his accusations. 

“Come off; that stuff is old. You 
don’t fool me. And where do J stand— 
that’s what I want to know!” He stood 
up militant and aggressive, gave a hitch 


to his belt and sank his hands in his 
trousers, struck by a sudden suspicion. 
“Well, Toinette, out with it. Something 
else turned up? Some city dude? 
You’re not sporting my frat pin any 
more. Just where do I stand?” 

“You stand where you've always stood, 
Ed,” she said to gain time. 

“T don’t knew about that,” he said 
with heavy insistence. “Sounds to me 
there is a string tied to that somewhere.” 

“T never said—” she began, painfully 
conscious of the red and green necktie 
that clashed against the purple striped 
shirt. 

“Sufficient. I get you,” he interrupted 
instantly, picking up his hat. 

“But Ed—” she said, stretching out 
her hand, a little frightened at his direct- 
ness and his force. 

“No, there wasn’t ever anything defi- 
nite between us—you’re right; but there 
was going to be, and you knew why I 
shut up. All right; that clears the air. 
You can’t have me on any other terms. 
If you wake up, let me know—that is, 
if you wake up soon enough.” 

“Do you want your pin back?” 

“To hell with the pin!” he exclaimed 
and went out. 


GHE felt even a little relief, mingled 
with a sudden sentimental weakness 
at pain inflicted. A great iron gateway 
that frowned upon her had been flung 
open. That night she lay awake, rest- 
lessly planning how she might escape. To 
have twenty thousand a year and remain 
in Alberon, when she had seen what life 
could mean, was unthinkable. If she 
could only devise some justifying reason 
—art or music! She might have spared 
herself the trouble. The next day her 
father said to her casually, just as though 
it had not been in his mind for years: 

“Well, Toinette, how’d you like our 
little spree?” 

She drew a long impulsive breath. 

“Don’t ask me!” 

“How’d you like,” he began carefully, 
“to spend a year in New York, finishing 
up, as they say?” 

“A year?” 

“Well, a year or two, and then who 
knows!” 

The next moment she was in his lap, 
hysterical with joy, while—satisfied be- - 
yond all he had imagined at the climax 
long meditated—he added: 

“Say, you don’t think I’m going to 
waste you here in Alberon? No sirree, 
nothing’s going to be too good for this 
little girl.” And he added half to him- 
self: “Alberon? What the devil’s the 
use of salting away millions in Alberon?” 


ND as this is the romance of Nathaniel 
Gorton too, and hundreds of others 

of his mushroom prosperity, it is well to 
stop a moment on his last remark. In 
common with every schoolboy dreaming 
beyond his classroom, to be a millionaire 
had seemed to Nat Gorton the summit of 
earthly endeavor, the right to opportunity 
of every American born, the very essence 
of democracy. He had won his way to 
that summit squarely and fairly, labori- 
ously and shrewdly. He had won be- 
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Mrs. JMarsuart cA advises the younger 


women on the care of the skin 


“/ am always impressed with the charming youth 
fulness of American women. They manage to 
keep such clear delicate skins in spite of the strain 
of their many activities and strenuous out-of-door 
life. I believe that women everywhere can have 
the same lovely complexions with the aid of 
Pond’s Two Creams.” 


a a er en 


Bee Ht JEERHAPS it is one of the President's cabinet 


“ who dines with her tonight; a visiting 
diplomat; or a returned explorer; some 
P Ye one who is contributing his vivid bit to 
SZEzN cunneenperary history. | 
It is as a gracious and cosmopolitan 

hostess that Washington knows Mrs. Field. The araw- 
ing room of her lovely home is as nearly a salon as one 
finds in America. Against its pearl grey walls moves the 
brilliant, shifting pageant of official and diplomatic soc iety. 

Abroad and at home, Mrs. Field has had opportunities 
accorded to few. She has met the young and gay, the 
middle-aged and clever, the old and distinguished of 
many countries. 

It is from the crown of this full, interesting, sophisti- 
cated life that Mrs. Field speaks when she advises the 
younger woman how to keep her youth and beauty. 














RIK 


To take proper—and regular—care of her skin two famous 
creams have been perfected, two creams that answer the 
two great needs every normal skin demands—a rejuvena- 
ting cleansing, and a delicate protection and finish. 


The method exquisite women use 


A thorough cleansing every night. For this, use Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Apply it on the face and neck with the 
finger tips or a bit of moistened cotton. This pure soft 
cream works deep into the pores, purifying them and 
ridding them of excess oil and powder, dust and dirt. 
Wipe the cream off with a soft cloth. Do this twice. 
Look at the cloth. You simply 
won't believe all this dust and dirt act 
could have come from your own 
skin. But now, how soft and 
smooth your cheeks are, how clear 
and fresh looking. 


Preparation of the skin before 
powdering, protection before going out. 
Before you powder, smooth in a 
little Pond’s Vanishing Cream— 
just enough for the skin to absorb. 


Thislighedelicatecreamgives you Otte aE Sia . 
just the soft, pearly finish you rHE DAILY USE OF POND’S TWO t Street nae 
need. And how much longer it crams KEEPS THE SKIN SUPPLE |} Cry : rae 


makes the powder cling! You can AND EXQUISITELY 





PROTECTED. 














| 
| 





HARRIS & EWING 


The Regence mirror and sofa add a note of distine- 
tion to this charming room in Mrs. Field's Wash- 
ington home. It is this room which houses her famous 
collections of amber and jade. The Sevres, which is 
equally interesting and well known, is in another 
part of the house. 


dance the whole evening through without the thought 
of a shiny nose. And when you go out, this light cream 
under your powder protects your complexion from the 
drying, reddening and coarsening effects of wind, sun and 
cold and keeps it soft and satin smooth. 

Pond’s is the method lovely women everywhere are 
depending upon to have the exquisite com- 
plexions Mrs. Marshall Field commends. Try 
it yourself today. See how fresh and clear 
these Two Creams keep your skin in spite 
of the many demands of social life. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH soc TODAY 





: Ponn’s Extract Co., Depr.G, 133 Hudson St., New York 
Ten cents (1oc) is enclosed for your special introductory 
; tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs. 
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cause nothing could divert him, nothing 
else could interest him, because as a 
military man sees gun emplacements to 
rake a valley where an artist sees a land- 
scape, so he had never overlooked in the 
trifles and accidents of life an oppor- 
tunity to make money. His offices and 
his homes had been selected with sure 
divination of expansion, and each venture 
had trebled in value. It was said of him 
that if he had toe wait three hours at a 
junction, he would have engineered at 
least two deals. He had made his money 
in real-estate, in the beginnings of trac- 
tion, in neglected franchises, in promo- 
tion of mines, manufactures, oil. 

Back of his enjoyment of the game, 
there had always been a guiding principle, 
and that definite object had been the 
need of some final sentimental expression 
of his success. Once he had achieved 
fortune, this restless second phase began. 
It was no longer sufficient te be a million- 
aire; he felt the need of being a million- 
aire among millionaires; and feeling this, 
his eyes turned toward the East. What 
was the value of millions if it did not 
mean opportunity, and what could oppor- 
tunity mean but uprooting, change, prog- 
ress outward and away along the defined 
paths of other self-made men, converging 
toward a common goal? Like must seek 
like. There was a time to make money 
and a time to spend it. To him in his 
simplicity there was but one city for 
millionaires—New York. 

In England, in an older wisdom, which 
perhaps we discard too lightly, laws of 
primogeniture and entail surround the 
crust-breaking individual who rises above 
the crowd, and fasten a leadership se- 
curely to the soil from which it derives. 
Here fortunes grow out of communities, 
only to drift away, an economic waste 
that leaves the community impoverished 
of a guiding energy, wealth converging, 
interests diverted, succeeding generations 
transplanted, alien to old_ traditions. 
Surely not only an economic waste but 
a social and political one too! 


"THE last call given, the last farewells 
exchanged, father and daughter de- 
parted toward the new adventure. Gor- 
ton had no misgivings. He believed in 
the might of money; a million meant the 
power to purchase everything in life, and 
as a corollary he believed everything was 
purchasable. He had seen money remove 
too many obstacles and change too many 
decisions to doubt that. So when he 
decided to descend on New York, the 
problem presented to him no difficulties 
—an establishment, friends, position, all 
to be bought. He had remained long 
enough to see his daughter installed in 
a manner due her and his ambitions, en- 
gaged a lady companion on the recom- 





“THE MONEY RIDER” 
He was a jockey and rode 
money his 
heart's desire. His story will ap- 
pear in an early number, and it is the 
best that’s come, thus far, from— 


GERALD BEAUMONT 


for 


alone — to secure 











mendation of Cross Lanniford, a partner 
in one of his new oil ventures, and then 
departed without a misgiving, to do his 
part—which consisted in making two 
millions grow where one had grown be- 
fore. Everything was determined by 
this decisive act of descending on New 
York. Ina few weeks Toinette would be 
launched. She would know the best 
people, the tip-toppers. She could en- 
tertain as she was entertained—he would 
see to that. Later on, when she fell in 
with the proper young man, he would en- 
joy the surprise of playing the good fairy. 
He would establish them in a city house; 
and his daughter—Gorton’s daughter— 
would figure permanently in the society 
columns and adorn the rotogravure sec- 
tions, to the stupefaction of far-off Al- 
beron. 


ISS LIPPSICOME came and took 

her place, a tepid, weary, ghostlike 
figure like a faint perfume of respecta- 
bility. An invaluable lexicon of Who’s 
Who in Society, she often regaled Miss 
Gorton with reminiscences of the great 
families where she had moved as gov- 
erness, and later as a companion in di- 
vorce-divided establishments. She had 
taken the Dunster children to the Riviera 
for two whole winters. She had twice 
accompanied distressed wives to Reno, 
and for a period of sixteen months, be- 
tween marriages, kept house for an in- 
ternationally famous banker. She slipped 
into the present easy berth, gratefully 
aware of its opportunities to build up 
her slender bank-account, not only by 
the munificent salary accorded her, but 
from the legitimate ten-per-cent commis- 
sions so easily attainable at the right 
places. From time to time she let drop 
hints of introductions which would surely 
eventuate when the opportunity naturally 
presented itself. 

For the first weeks the little country 
mouse lived in a whirl of excitement. 
There was so much to be done, bought 
and planned to prepare herself for the 
New York season that she hardly noticed 
the passing days. She made mistakes 
which Miss Lippsicome for reasons of her 
own was careful not to rectify. She did 
as she saw others do, judging society by 
the public display and counseled only by 
her mirror, which of course has always 
been indulgent to one-and-twenty and 
only turns critic some ten years later. 
People began to look at her with smiles 
which she either did not see, or else mis- 
read. 

Then in her third week came the in- 
vitation to dinner from the Lannifords. 
She went all aflutter—after a special hair- 
dresser had piled up the most sinuous 
and billowy of coiffures—in her own car, 
with her ermine coat just arrived—and 
perfumed and powdered in a décolleté 
fit to open the opera season. She had 
expected a formal dinner of twenty to 
thirty. She found herself in a family 
group, Mr. and Mrs. Lanniford, two sons 
and a daughter, somewhat bewildered, in 
their brown-fronted Fifth Avenue tra- 
ditions, at her operatic entrance. Her 
simplicity saved her from embarrassment. 
Mr. Lanniford was cordial, and Tom the 
elder son, but it was not the free and 
easy cordiality she had known. The 
malice and amusement of the ladies es- 
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caped her. She talked without reserve 
or caution, too delighted in her new 
fairyland to affect indifference to her 
swift awakening to luxury and pleasure. 
She left, never guessing that she had been 
on trial, believing ail their murmured lip- 
politeness. 

In a week she invited them to dinner 
and the theater. A previous engagement 
interfered. A week later another attempt 
received the same answer. She called up 
on the telephone, afraid of seeming luke- 
warm, and asked Mrs. Lanniford to set 
a date two weeks ahead, which after a 
moment’s hesitation was accorded. Two 
days before the great event, when her 
mind was beset with all the complications 
of her first dinner party, she received this 
letter: 


So sorry, my dear Miss Gorton, to have 
to postpone the pleasure of dining with 
you. I have broken down completely, and 
sha’n’t be permitted to leave my room for 
days. Mr. Lanniford is away in Chicago, 
and the boys suddenly reminded me that 
it is the night of the Junior Assembly, 
and they’ve been engaged for weeks. I’m 
afraid everything is against us this time, 
but thank you so much for thinking of 


us. 
Cordially yours, 
Lucy LANNIFoRD. 


This time she understood—though of 
course the real reason never dawned upon 
her, that the Lannifords looked upon her 
as something exotic, crude and quite im- 
possible. New York people, she thought 
with a sharp pang of disappointment. 
were terribly conventional and dread- 
fully clannish. She made no further 
advances,—that her pride would not per- 
mit,—but went on her way bravely con- 
vincing herself that she was the luckiest 
of girls, living through the most wonder- 
ful of experiences. 

If she had been of a different tem- 
perament or bringing-up, she would have 
brushed conventions aside and drifted 
easily into a cheap déclassé society of 
spendthrift Bohemians only too willing 
to recruit its ranks from the unemployed 
rich. There was in her, however, an 
ingrained conventionality, a stanch tra- 
dition of good American stock that made 
her shrink back from the tawdry and the 
vulgar. It was not for that she had 
come to New York. 

True, she danced in hotel ballrooms 
with professionals, paying for what she 
received, but when they sought to de- 
velop the acquaintance beyond their 
public limits, she shook her head and 
departed, leaving them mystified at a re- 
fusal so at variance with her outward 
semblance. Once Miss Lippsicome had 
introduced a young nephew, but she per- 
ceived the intention of the maneuver and 
closed the incident so abruptly that Miss 
Lippsicome, perceiving that whatever her 
surface ignorance, she was not dealing 
with a simpleton, wisely forebore for the 
future. 


S° Toinette continued the solitary rou- 

tine of the day, spending her mornings 
in shopping, haunting the restaurants and 
the theaters, deriving some sentimental 
consolation from the movies, which al- 
ways left her with the feeling that some- 
how, in the right way and time, the right 
man would come miraculously into her 
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a Job In your home 


I want hard work to do 


I want a place in a home where there 
are heavy washes of sheets, blankets and 
working clothes, as well as the dainty 
garments of women; where there are 
men who have a lot of badly soiled 
shirts in the wash every week. 

I want a job where children romp 
and play, and get the dirt ground into 
their little rompers, blouses and stock- 
ings, making it almost impossible to get 
them really clean by ordinary washing 
methods. For I will soak them in my 
sudsy water, and bring back to them the 
bright, crisp look they had when new. 
And they will be sweet and wholesome. 


I will make work easier for the 
housewife 


I want to work for the housewife who 
is tired of the task of daily dishwashing. 
I will show her how readily I cut the 
grease with my real naptha, and make 
her dishes streakless and glistening. 

I will show her how easily I brighten 
the painted woodwork, take the spots 
from the rugs, scrub the kitchen floor, 
and leave a sweet-smelling, wholesome 
cleanliness. 


Will you hire me? 


1 am a tireless worker. 


I never shirk. 
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I give the mother a chance to smile 


I want her to have more time to 
enjoy the sunshine of her baby’s smile. 
I want to take away from her the hard, 
disagreeable task of washing baby’s 
diapers. I soak them with my soap-and- 
naptha, then with a little rubbing and a 
good rinse, I leave them soft and sooth- 
ing, with never a chance to irritate 
baby’s tender skin. 


I save expense and clean clothes 
thoroughly 


I want to come into your home to cut 
down clothes-expense. I think it is a 
burning shame the way expensive 
clothes are often so quickly ruined by 
the pulling and straining they get from 
haut rubbing. I wash clothes safely. 
My real naptha quickly makes the dirt 
let go by soaking, without harm to the 
fibres of delicate fabrics. 

I want to be your helper in getting 
your family’s wash clean—whether it 
be sheets or shirts or sheerest waists. 
Wherever I work I leave 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness — 
complete, wholesome 
cleanliness. 





Never sleep. Always ready to do your bidding. 
Hire me, and I will never quit the job. 

The longer I work for you the more you will 

feel that you cannot get along without me. 
Tell your grocer you want me, and I will 

go right to work for you, and prove my extra- 

ordinary ability. 
Nothing can take my place! 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ® ints 
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Red Wheel Makes 
Canning Easy 


IX famous makes of gas ranges have 

a small Red Wheel at the front or 

side of the oven. This Red Wheel in- 

dicates that the gas range is equipped 

with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 

a device that automatically controls 
the heat of the oven. 


The Red Wheel makes canning easy. 
Take peaches, for example. You skin 
and stone them in the usual manner 
and pack the halves in ordinary fruit 
jars. Add boiling syrup and adjust the 
covers loosely over scalded rubbers. 


Place jars on the oven rack, setting the 


LORAIN 
OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


according to the Lorain Oven Canning 
Chart. While the jars are in the oven, 
you need not stay in the kitchen. 





When the prescribed time is up, remove 
the jars from the oven, tighten the lids, 
invert the jars, and your canning is 
done. It keeps indefinitely and retains 
the fresh color, form and flavor of 
the fruit. 


Because the Red Wheel maintains any 
desired oven temperature, you can bake 
every pie, cake, roast, etc., perfectly every 
time. And by setting the Red Wheel at 
a low temperature, you can leave a 
Whole Meal cooking in the oven for 
hours without watching. 
Lorain-equipped Gas Ranges are sold 
by Gas Companies and good dealers 
everywhere. 


A postcard request brings you a free copy 
of our latest folder on Lorain Oven Canning 






One easy turn of the 
Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice of 
44 measured and con- 
trolled oven heats for 
any kind of oven cook- 

ing or baking 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

















life and break the spell that now seemed 
to have been woven between her and the 
| outer world. 

| As far outside the society of her am- 
bitions as the little smudgy-faced tele- 
phone operator who gazed at her in 
ecstatic envy each day as she swept gor- 
geously in and out, she lived in a world 
of make-believe. Each morning she fol- 
lowed the doings of the forbidden world 
through the society columns. She 
watched them at restaurants across in- 
tervening tables. She rejoined them at 
night at the opera. Three or four times, 
in the sacred name of charity, she had 
ventured into the great houses and ex- 
changed a dozen formal words across the 
bazaar counter, thrilling at the actual 
contact with these princesses of society. 
Once, in a crowd at an opening night, 
Miss Lippsicome had presented her to a 
former ward, who had stared at her sud- 
denly and forgot her at the next encoun- 
ter. And that was all. Yet she set her 
face obstinately against the truth. 

But when, after her father’s departure, 
she faced the crisis of entertaining her 
old friends the Pettinger girls from home, 
a panic seized upon her. How long could 
she withhold the discovery of her true 
situation? They were to dine with her 
the night before their sailing. So far, 
she had seen herself committed without 
having perceived a means of escape. 
Three men? Where was she to obtain 
three men when in all New York there 
was not one she knew whom she cared 
to invite to her table. Then suddenly 
remembering the stratagem of Mrs. Lan- 
niford from which she had so cruelly suf- 
fered, she took to her bed and affected 
an illness which deceived even Miss 
Lippsicome. 

The Pettinger girls came on schedule— 
and marveled at her gilded cage, ex- 
claimed over the fairy trousseau of the 
little bride of New York, commiserated 
with her, lying so feverish and weak in 
her wonderful lace-and-gold bed-cap, her 
Parisian negligee against the blue-and- 
gold Spanish bed—went off to her box 
at the theater in her automobile, and de- 
parted without a suspicion. Her secret 
was still safe. 

She ate her Christmas dinner alone. 
She saw the New Year in with Miss 
Lippsicome at the newest and most ex- 
pensive of Russian restaurants, watching 
others celebrating. And so another year 
began and still nothing happened. 








N the middle of March, Nathaniel Gor- 

ton, bursting with prosperity and ex- 
pectation, arrived unannounced. She 
heard his voice from the hall, and ran 
out and flung herself tumultuously into 
his arms. 

“Hello, hello! Why, some one’s glad 
to see her old father!” he cried huskily, 
astonished at this display of her affection. 

“Just plumb crazy, Dad!” 

“Anything on for tonight?” 

“Not a thing!” 

“Sure you’re free?” 

“Absolutely!” 

“*Cause I don’t want to butt in on any 
parties—” 

“No, no, tonight I’m free.” 

“All right, we'll make a night of it— 
a regular bang-up spree.” 

“T’d love it.” 
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All at once he perceived her changed 
appearance. 

“Well, I'll be damned.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“You've gone and bobbed your hair.” 

“Not bobbed. They call it shingled. 
It’s the newest thing. Like it?” 

He emitted a long whistle of admira- 
tion. 

“Didn’t realize you ever could look 
like that.” 

“Papa!” 

“By jingo, Toinette, you've got me 
dazzled!”" He shook his head. “It'll 
seem rather tame going off with just your 
old father.” 


She covered her embarrassment with 
a laugh. 
“Pooh! I'll adore it. We'll dine at 


Lazare’s and take in the last Follies!” 


ALL evening he was in ecstasies over 
42% the gorgeous butterfly, floating on 
such confident wings above the gray 
chrysalis of the past. He marveled at 
her entrance into the restaurant, the pre- 
cipitous welcome of the head waiter, the 
nonchalant poise of her head as, oblivious 
to the staring tables, she led him to their 
place. There wasn’t an ermine coat there 
that could touch hers, he reflected, after 
a quick contented survey of the brilliant 
company. And while with a practiced 
carelessness she indicated her wishes to 
the head waiter, he tried to accustom him- 
self to the new transformation, this new 
coiffure that gave her the appearance of 
a roguish, slender boy. Her complexion, 
which had always been a little pale, now 
to his dazzled inexperienced eyes sud- 
denly assumed the most amazing opal- 
escent tints over warm apricot surfaces. 
At first he ascribed it to a trick of the 
lighting. 

“They’ve all got their eyes on her,” he 
thought, glancing around, which was true. 

All at once he perceived a familiar face 
across the room, and bowed, bursting with 
pride. 

“Who's that?” 
toward him. 

“Joe Faulkner,” he answered, ‘“—big 
operator down in El Paso. Doin’ busi- 
ness with him—a big deal!” 

It was just the touch needed to make 
his happiness complete—that some ac- 
quaintance of his should be there to wit- 
ness his triumph. 

“What fun!” 
hand. 

It seemed to him that she was actually 
flirting with him a little—as she was, 
with all the pent-up repression of her 
long isolation. 

“You'll be making some of these young 
fellows jealous if they see you.” 

“Don’t care.” 

“You’re the prettiest thing here to- 
night!” 

“Oh, Papa, you always say that!” 

“And where did you get all that color 
in your cheeks?” 

“That’s a secret, a wonderful new 
thing,” she explained with a laugh, and 
forthwith began to initiate him into the 
mysteries. “Like it?” 

“You bet!” 

Dicky de Gollyer and his friends, who 
were present, watched the scene and im- 
mediately decided that the “angel” had at 
last arrived. 


said Toinette, turning 


she cried, patting his 
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If your Health is threatened— 


You should know the power of 
this natural fresh food 


THESE remarkable reports are typical of 
thousands of similar tributes to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 

There is nothing mysterious about its action. 
It is not a “cure-all,’’ not a medicine in any 
sense. But when the body is choked with the 
poisons of constipation—or when its vitality 
is low so that skin, stomach, and general 
health are affected—this simple, natural food 


achieves literally amazing results. Concen- 
trated in every cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
are millions of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. 

At once they go to work— invigorating the 
whole system, clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal muscles and 
making them healthy and active. Health is 
yours once more. 




















BELOW 


il 

Since childhood, I have had to resort to tak- 
ing salts every two weeks to relieve constipa- 
tion. It was very seldom that I had a natural, 
healthy appetite. A night never passed that 
I would sleep soundly. Then I started eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. My appetite began to 
increase, and my constipation gave way grad- 
ually to a healthy, regular, daily discharge of 
waste. Now each morning finds me full of life 
and vitality.” 
(Extract from letter of Mr. F. A. Chris- 
topherson of Fresno, California) 





ABOVE 


Au my life I have been con- 
stantly annoyed with indi- 
gestion and a cankered, sore 
mouth—caused by acidity of 
the stomach. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has effected a perma- 
nent cure of my stomach and 
mouth troubles, and I con- 
sider Yeast as much a neces- 
sity as a tooth or my 
bath.” 

(Extract from a letter of 
Mrs. Hugo V. Bolin of 
Ponca City, Oklahoma) 


AT RIGHT 


cr 7 

In March, 1920, I read your ‘ Yeast for Health’ 
advertisement. Frankly, I did not believeit. For 
years I had been troubled with an acid condition 
of the stomach: ‘heartburn,’ constipation, no pep. 
Merely out of curiosity I tried yeast—and was 
agreeably astonished. My digestion improved 


rapidly. That stuffy feeling caused by a heavy 
meal disappeared. My bowels function without 
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Tnnumerable boils on 
each of the three chil- 
dren. All treatment 
seemed in vain. Three 
medicine spoons went 
down three tiny throats 
twenty times daily. Boils 
still came. The little 
sisters still cried. 

**When at last the doc- 
tor suggested Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, the house- 
hold laughed. But soon 
the boils came less fre- 
quently. And when three 
little girls began to 
spread Fleischmann’s 
Yeast instead of butter 
on their bread, the boils 
disappeared entirely.” 
(Extract from letter of 
Mrs. Mary H. Lloyd of 
New Albany, Ind.) 





artificial assistance. The acidity has not returned 
and my daily dose of soda is a thing of the past. 
In brief, I was not merely relieved—I was cured.”’ 
(A letter from Mr, M, M. Glauber, an Okla- 
homan) 








Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 


(just hot enough to drink) 


£. 
fa 
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juices or milk—or eat it plain. 





—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this way, is 
especially effective in overcoming or prevent- 
ing constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day— 
spread on bread or crackers—dissolved in fruit 


Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in the tinfoil 
package—it cannot be purchased in tablet 


form. All grocers have it. Start eating it 
today! A few days’ supply will keep fresh in 
your ice box as well as in the grocer’s. 
Write us for further information or let us 
send you a free copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Address: Health Research 
Dept. M-6, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York City. 
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Is Seeing 
Believing? 
Mr. Fischler checked up 


on his eyes and was 
satisfied. 


Most Edgeworth is sold by word of mouth 
—one happy smoker will pass the good 
word along to some less fortunate brother, 
and a new Edgeworth “fan” is born. 

Sometimes, however, the human voice 
plays no part in the spread of Edgeworth 
popularity. 

Witness Mr. Fischler’s letter: 


Wellsboro, Pa 
Larus & B ( 
Richmond, Va 
Dear Sirs 
Last summer while on my vacation, whicl 
was spent on Pine Creek, one of the best 
fishing streams in Northern Pennsylvania 
I noticed a lot of discarded Edge rtl 
tobacco cans. Especially were they | 
ible near the good fishing holes 
When I returned home I bought Edg 
vorth and learned the reason for all thos 
mpty packages 

Yours, 
Peter Fischk 


We're much too busy filling the blue tins 
here in Richmond to be able to follow 
them to the four corners of the earth. 

It’s a curious fact, by the way, that 
sportsmen everywhere show a marked 
preference for Edgeworth. There’s some- 
thing in the blend that strikes a responsive 
chord among fisher- 
men and hunters, 
campers and _ hikers. 

Perhaps some 
reader, himself a 
sportsman, can tell us 
why Mr. Fischler 
found so many Edge- | 
worth tins “near the | 
good fishing} 
holes.” 

Be 













that as it | 
may, “seeing is | 
believing” with 
us just as it was 
with Mr. Fisch- 
ler. Thousands 
of letters from 
pipe smokers are 
visual proof to us that in Edgeworth we 
are producing a tobacco that most men | 
like. 

You may not find Edgeworth to your 
taste at all, but we think it probable that | 
you will. Let’s try to find out! 

If you'll write your name and address to | 
Larus & Brother Company, 42 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va., we'll send you, | 
postpaid, free samples of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready Rubbed. 

What follows is a matter between you 
and your pipe! 

If you care to write us the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, we 
shall very much appreciate your courtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, | 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send | 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. | 


| my boy, all right. 


The dinner ended all too soon for 
Gorton. He passed by Faulkner with an 
air of condescending triumph, again thrill- 
ing at the stir she made in her glorious 
progress. In the same blissful attitude of 
incredulous parentage, he sat through the 
révue, oblivious to the flaunted beauties 
across the footlights, immersed in the 
wonder of the thing at his side. He went 
to bed that night so vibrantly happy that 
for hours he lay awake planning the 


glorious future. Just betore he fell 
asleep, he thought reverently of the 
mother. 

“Gee, if she could only have seen 
Toinette tonight,” he said to himself 


solemnly, “how happy it would have made 
her!” 


HE next morning as Gorton was 

breasting the crowd, a hand caught 
his arm. 

“Nat, you old reprobate!” 

“Charley Boyden!” 

“The same.” 

He shook hands with a six-foot-six 
Southerner in a black Fedora hat, who 
stood shaking his finger in playful re- 


| proof. 


“Nat, Nat, I caught you!” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Saw you at the Follies. Wow, but 
that was some cutey you were paradin’ 
last night!” 

“What!” 
flash of anger. 
daughter!” 

“Your what? Your daughter!” 
den doubled over with laughter. 
daugh-—" Again a spasm seized 
“Nat, you'll be the death of me.” 

“But it was my daughter!” 
tested. 

“Come off—come off with that stuff.” 
Boyden gave him a slap on the shoulder 
and looked at him in superior commiser- 
ation. “Say, Nat. I hang out in this 
little old town. Don't you think I can 
tell a cutey six feet away? It’s all right, 
I wont tell on you— 


with a 
was my 


exclaimed Gorton, 
“Why, that 


Boy- 
“Your 
him. 
he 


pro- 


sall right.” 

He departed, still choking with laugh- 
ter. 

When Gorton ten minutes later met 
his friend Faulkner by appointment, 
there was a preoccupied look in his eyes. 

“Hello, old sport,” said Faulkner, smil- 
ing knowingly. 

Gorton was struck by his expression. 

“What are you looking at me that way 
for?” 

“Never mind,” said Faulkner, smiling 
an evasive smile. “I aint goin’ to lecture 


| you.” 


“What did you think of the girl I was 
dining with last evening?” said Gorton 
carefully. 

“All right, I reckon—if you know the 
game.” 

“What game?” 

“Well, you can afford to make a fool 
of yourself,’ said Faulkner, grinning. 
“Sermonizing isn’t my style, but when 
you get in trouble, come to me for ad- 
vice.” 

“IT see,” said Gorton, frowning and 
looking down. 

“Lord, Nat,” continued his friend, be- 
lieving the moment auspicious, “this 
town is just chuck full of them. And say, 
what they don’t know about the game! 
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My boy, you haven't a chance. Quit it 


and run. A girl like that will skin you 
alive! Don’t mind my putting you 
wise?” 


“No—no, I don’t mind your putting me 
wise,” he said, staring out the window 


NJATHANIEL GORTON did a lot of 

thinking, as he would have expressed 
it, in the next few hours. He was up 
against a crisis, and he knew it. But like 
most good-natured, patient men, when a 
reaction came, it came with double force 
Finally he jammed his hat over his eyes 
sunk his fists in his pockets and set out 
for the apartment. 

Toinette was at her dressing-table, ex- 
perimenting with a double row of cos 
metics, when her father broke in 

“Why, Dad!” she exclaimed, 
him still in his overcoat. 

“Get a wash-rag.” he cried directly 
Something in his look made her obey 
“Rub that stuff off your face!” 

“Why?” 

“Clean up! Clean up everything! 
it out of your eyelids and off your lips! 
No back-talk. Do it now!” 

He waited until,. frightened, she re- 
turned from the bathroom. 

“That's good enough for me!” he ex- 
claimed. “As for this stuff—’ 

The next moment his cane swept 
through the massed ranks of perfumery 
and cosmetics. 

“Now get on something to cover your 
shoulders—something honest; and come 
to the mat! Do you know what my 
friend Charley Boyden and my friend 
Joe Faulkner thought I was with last 
night?” Unable to contain himself, rais- 
ing his voice, he continued, detailing the 
comments he had endured, while his 
daughter behind the door hastily slipped 
into a wrapper. 

“I'm a fool, an old fool,” he concluded 
as she came out, wide-eyed and stum- 
bling, “but it doesn’t take me long to see 
what’s what! f 


secing 


Get 


If that’s what this New 
York whirl means, we'll cut it out, here 
and now!” 

“You mean you want me to go home?” 
she said tremulously. 

“Exactly that!” 

Up to now he had permitted himself to 
be carried away with the instinct of a 
man who foresees a certain point to be 
carried by storm, and the need of an 
overpowering move. He delivered the 
ultimatum with clenched fists and waited 
for the storm to break. 

“You mean it—you honestly mean it?” 

Somehow the tone was not what he 
expected. He glanced up suspiciously 
Her eyes were shining. 

“You don’t want me to stick it out 
here; you really haven’t set your heart 
on it, then?” 

“Say, what the—” 

But before he could finish his sentence. 
she was in his arms, weeping, laughing, 
blurting out the whole story of her lone- 
liness. 

“Tell you?” she cried in answer to his 
perplexed questions. “I didn’t dare to tell 


you, Papa. I’ve been such a failure!” 
“My God!” he said reverently. “If 
you'd ’a’ been a success! Pack up—Al- 


beron’s waitin’ for us.” He stopped, re- 
flected, and added: “Only, Alberon don’t 


need to know all we know! 
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| Did Nature fail to put 


Per p 


The am bride waved 
her handkerchief as the 
car drew away from the 
host of well-wishing 
riends. 

“Stop waving, dar- 
ling,” said the happiest 
man in the world, “I 
want to look at you— 
you never seemed so beau- 
a : tiful as you do right 
‘ now!" 


roses in your cheeks? 


By Mme. JEANNETTE 


THE first time a girl looks into her 
mirror with the conscious desire to 
see what nature has done for her skin, 
she is aware of her coloring! If there 
are roses in your cheeks there is added 
charm to the reflection. If you have 
no color, you will wisely decide to 
put it there! 

Rouge, properly used, is recognized 
today as one of the important essen- 
tials to the toilette. 


When you select your rouge 


Pompeian Bloom is a pure, harmless 
rouge that beautifies with its remark- 
ably natural tone of color. It comes in 
compact form, and is made in the four 
shades essential to the various types 
of American women. 

It is as important to select the right 
tone of rouge as it is to select the 
right shade of powder. 

The following general directions 
will be of assistance : 

The medium tone of Pompeian 
Bloom can, and should, be used by 
the majority of women in America. 
This is a lovely natural rose shade 
most frequently found in the skin of 
women who are not extreme types. 
Generally used with Naturelle shade 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

The /ight tone of Pompian Bloom 


is the clear, definite pink found most 
frequently in the coloring of very 
fair-haired women. This tone of rouge 
may go with the Naturelle, the Flesh, 
an occasionally with the White 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


The dark tone of Pompeian Bloom 
is for the warm, dark skin typical ot 
the beauties of Spain or Italy. It is 
most often effective with the Rachel 
shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder, 
also with Naturelle shade. 

The orange tint gives exactly the 
coloring essential to women who 
have red or bronze tones in their hair, 
for most frequently these tones are 
repeated in the skin. This rouge has 
been used almost exclusively by 
women if they live much out-of-doors. 


It combines with Naturelle 
Pompeian Beauty Powder, but also 
looks well with Rachel when the skin 
is olive in tone, and with White 
Pompeian Beauty Powder if the skin 
is very white. 

Note—Do not try bizarre effects 
with your rouge. Make it look natural, 
use it discreetly, and use too little 
rather than too much. 

Vv 
‘Don’t Envy Beauty —Use Pompeian”’ 
BLOOM (the rouge) 60c per box 
In Canada 65¢ 


Get 1924 Pompeian Panel and Four Samples for Ten Cents 
The newest Pompeian art panel, “‘Honeymooning in the Alps,” done in 
pastel by a famous artist and reproduced in rich colors. Size 28x74 in. 
For 10 cents we will send you all of these: The 1924 Beauty Panel and 
samples of Day Cream, Beauty Powder, Bloom(rouge), and Night Cream. 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Made in Canada 











Hompoia 
a B loom (a rouge) 
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You Needn’t Fear 
the July Sun 


It is a very unwise woman who 
actually courts the rays of the mid- 
summer sun, for it has a searing 
effect that may prove seriously in- 











jurious to her skin. But, with care, 
you should be able to get out-of- 
doors all you want to without 
sacrificing the loveliness of your 
complexion. 

The enemies of the skin that are 
active at this time are—the direct 
rays of the sun between the hours 
of 10 a. m. and 4 p. m., and the re- 
flected rays of sunlight from water. 
These rays seem to concentrate all 
the scorchiag power of the July 
sun and visit its heat unsparingly; 
then, the wind of July is hot and 
drying —even if it is an apparently 
calm day, dry air will be rushed 
over your skin when you are 
riding. And all these things tend 
to dry—yes, to shrivel your skin. 

A panacea for these summer 
dangers is the generous and con- 
sistent use Of Pompeian Night 
Cream. The minute you come into 
the house, if your skin feels the 
least bit scorched, you should use 
Pompeian Night Cream. Apply it 
over the sun-burned or wind- 
burned parts—its cool, white, soft- 
ness will be as soothing as fresh 
water to a parched throat, 
Pompeian Night Cream contains 
oils that are healing and softening 
to a burned skin. If the burn is 
severe it is well to lay clean strips 
of gauze or cotton covered with 
Pompeian Night Cream over the 
burned parts till much of the feel- 
ing of heat has disappeared. Al- 
ways keep your jar of Pompeian 
Night Cream in a convenient place 
because it is healing as well as 
beautifying! 

All during the summer your 
Pompeian Night Cream will be 
“the best friend of your skin” if 
you will use it for cleansing, soft- 
ening, healing. And, for a dry skin, 
it is the best possible powder base. 


Tons esastte 


Specialiste en Beauté 


= 
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Me. 














TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 





POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose toc (dime preferred) for 
1924 Pompeian Art Panel,“ Honeymooning inthe 
Alps,”* and the four samples named in offer. 


Name 
Address __ 


oe 


What shade of face powder wanted? 
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| THINK I know some- 
thing of psychology. ‘The 
best attracts the best.’ 
That's why when I saw 
your hinged cap | looked 
for your shaving cream 
to be berter than any I'd 
ever used. And it is bev 
ter, by fur." 


—from a recent letter 





. .. when he saw our 
Hinge-Cap he knew 
he’d found the best 


shaving cream «+ © 


LR correspondent was right. When 

you see an improvement a re 
markable as the Williams Hinge-Cap 
you can be certain that the product 
itself is superior. Judge for yoursell 
Compare Williams with any other shav - 
ing cream: 
lather hok 


Faster 


morsture 


—Its heavier tM 
and more thorough 


zainst the beard. 
ftening results 
\ lubricant in thi 
cushion for your razor-cdge 
ing are eliminated 
An ingredient in Williams Shaving Cream 
decidedly beneficial to the skin Though v« 
have daily, your face is kept soothed and « 
fortable 


Let a tube of Williams prove these 
exclusive shaving qualitics to you 
with the new Hinge-Cap! 


as am casy 
and draw 


lather acts 
Pulling 


Tue J. B. WittiamsCo., Grastonsury,Conn, 
The J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Led. 
Sc. Patrick St., Montreal 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


with the Hinge-Cap ’ 


that can’t come off 















We've scored 
again! Aqua 
Velvaisthe new 
product-a scien- 
tificpreparation 
for use after 
shaving. For 
free trial bot- 
tle, write Dept. 
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(Continued from page 92) 


exactly how His Lordship Kilkenning 
Marston Conqueror I had scooted be- 
tween his legs and gone out the door 
and gate before he could stop him. Only 
one being seemed not to care—a brown- 
and-white dog which had taken a position 
of invisibility in the shadows of the ice- 


| wagon, and was busily rolling in the dust 


of the street, oblivious to commands, to 
calls, whistled signals and the general 
hubbub. The Shrimp knew what they all 
meant—-that he had to go back into the 
house again. So he simply ignored them 
After a time Tony, mourning in assorted 
English-Italian, climbed to his high seat 
and clucked to his horse. When the 
wagon moved, the Shrimp moved also, 
to travel along behind the horse's heels 
for a block or so, until the cry of the 
search was far away. Then he decided to 
cut out on his own. 


The hue and cry grew more distant; 
Mr. Bainbridge had decided that the 
Shrimp naturally would head for the 
| stables of the Tri-State Manufacturing 
Company, where he Was Wont to visit 
the circus Percherons of Eight-horse 


fame, and where the Shrimp would have 
gone had he thought about it. But His 
Majesty had too many things on his 
mind; he was a bit flustered by freedom, 
and he trotted about at random, once he 
had left the protection of Tony's wagon, 
in a sort of general inspection-tour which 
continued unabated for half an hou 
Then he paused underneath a newly 
flickering street-light as an automobile 
came up the street from the general 
direction of the search, whizzed past, 


| halted, then backed up. The door opened, 


and a man came forth, stood for a mo- 


ment in surprised appraisal, then re- 
marked to himself in a low voice: 
“That's him—dollars to doughnuts!” 


Then to the dog: “Here, pups!” 

The Shrimp wagged his stubby, crooked 
tail, more from politeness than anything 
else. The man tried again: 

“Hey, Toodles!” he said. Then to 
himself: “That's what she calls ‘im— 
Toodles. Here, Toodles! Nice little dog- 
gie! Here, Toodles!” 

He snapped his fingers and bent low. 
The Shrimp cocked his head, minced for- 
ward a few steps, edged away, tried it 
once more in answer to the cajoling 
voice, looked at that automobile, moved 
uncertainly again, then at last trotted 
forward. After all, an automobile was 
an automobile. The man scooped him 
quickly into his arms and turned for the 
car, while the Shrimp, sighting a ride in 
the offing, licked at his ears. 

A minute later the man had removed 
his belt and looped it through Toodles’ 
harness and the robe-rod, and Toodles 
found himself wriggling about in the rear 
of a strange automobile, striving to divest 
himself of a robe that had been thrown 
over him. 

He didn’t know he was being dognaped. 
He didn’t care. He was in-an automo- 
bile, and the machine was moving swiftly, 
frantically, for the St. Louis road by 
means of the outskirts of Kenwood. His 
Majesty was a traveler; for weeks he 
had whined and fretted at the sound of 
every passing machine, a luxury long de- 


sired, and now that a ride had com: 
along unasked, unsought, it merely fitted 
into the joyous scheme of things attend 
ant upon his escape. Twice the driver 
replaced the robe as the car shot up 
alleys and down side-streets; then hi 
glanced for an instant over his shoulde: 
as he turned into the St. Louis road and 
snapped on the bright lights as an ai 
to speed. 

“All right, kid,” he said. 
all you want to now. 
our trail!” 

Which was correct. Everybody, in 
cluding the town marshal, was rummag 
ing about in the vicinity of the Tri-State 
Manufacturing Company and the stables 
which housed the eight Percheron horses 
In vain—Toodles was not there. He was 
still missing, an hour afterward, when the 
search turned for the other part of town 
and Margaret, hair flying, dress torn fron 
contact with a barbed-wire fence, face 
streaked by recurrent bursts of tears 


“Look 
There’s nobody o1 


oul 


turned frantically to her equally per 
turbed fiancé. . 

“Theo!” she gasped. “What if we 
dont find him? What— 

“Now, there! There!” He put his arn 


about her in plain sight of the town mar 
shal and the assembled volunteers. “We’l! 
find him!” 

“But if we dont! 

Theo raised 
manner. 

“We'll make out some way. Other 
people have lost houses and money be 
lore. 


Oh, if we don't!’ 
his chin in a determine: 


“Money? Houses! Theo! To talk 
about such things at a time like this! I 
thinking of Toodles!” 

“So’'m I,” said young Mr. Bainbridg 
hopelessly, then was silent. Anything he 
could say would be wrong in a time like 


this. 


UT all seemed well to His Lordship 

Kilkenning Marston Conqueror [, his 
forefeet on the side of a speeding car, his 
hips tastefully decorated with the auto- 
mobile robe which still clung there. He 
scrambled along the side of the car, drag- 
ging the robe with him; he whined and 
yawned and jumped with pleasure; nor 
did he cease until the machine had turned 
sharply to the right, almost at the edge 
of St. Louis, traveled for a full ten min- 
utes upon a rutty side-road, then stopped 
Here was something new. The Shrimp 
fidgeted to get out, and the dognape 
obliged by taking him again in his arms 
and bearing him swiftly through a long 
yard to the door of a darkened house 

A fumbling at a lock, while the Shrimp 
wriggled and squirmed in_ perfectly 
friendly fashion. Then suddenly the dog 
stiffened. From within had come the sound 
of excited barking; a moment later the 
lights snapped on, and the Shrimp looked 
down from his exalted position in the 
man’s arms, at the bounding form of an- 
other Boston, slightly smaller than he, 
which scampered excitedly about a half- 
furnished kitchen, yapping and barking, 
jumping high and landing lightly, only 
that he might jump again. The dognaper 
halted in appraisal. 

“Now, no fighting, you two!” 


he ad- 
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Have your Kodak read 


Picture-making 1s fun at the time and 
there’s pleasure ahead—years of it—as you 
turn to the prints in your album. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y . ric Kodak ci 
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Famine and War, Death and Pestilence! These Four 

Horsemen ride throughout the world claiming their 

toll of human lives. And the favorite steed of Pesti- 

lence is the housefly. On the fly’s wings and feet are 

carried germs of Typhoid, Dysentery, Small Pox —- of 

every contagious disease imaginable. 

But against flies you have one sure protection—-Flyo- 

san. Spray Flyosan about aroom and in a few minutes 

every fly is dead. The harmless, non-poisonous vapor 

of Flvosan is sure and sudden death to flies and other 

\ ion insects. It smothers them by the roomful. 
Pa ‘ For sale by druggists and grocers in 
50c. to $4.00 sizes 

t Colonial Chemical Corporation 
_ Z Reading, Pa. 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 

‘ew Yor 
Exclusive Sales Distributors 






























SAFE INSECTICIDE 


SMOTHERS FLIES BY THE ROOMFUE 
®Mosquitoes, Roaches, Be “FID 











‘ Banished 
: in 
fifteen minutes 


Inecto Rapid, Notox, is specific- 

ally guaranteed to color—and 

permanently—naturally gray, 

| faded or streaked hair to its 

original shade in 15 minutes; 
and not alone this; it also 

} brings back all the normal bril- 

| liancy without injury to the tex- 

| 

' 

; 

| 


ture. The tint is both natural 
and permanent in 18 distinct 
shades. It will neither rub off 


nor be affected in any way by 
sunlight, shampooing, salt water, 
Russian or Turkish baths, nor 
by permanent waving or any 
| other hair treatments. 

The majority of high-class hair- 
dressers from coast to coast, use 
and endorse it. 


Thousands of women apply it, 
for the sake of convenience, in 
their own homes, and with in- 
variable success. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you 
full particulars about Inecto 
Rapid, Notox, and our 
Beauty Analysis Chart. 
INECTO, INC. 
4 Laboratories and Salons 
33-35 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ee eee eee es o owes 


Please send me gratis, full details of Inecto 


Ants 
Moths and other insect Pests 
-” 
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monished. Then to the squirming Shrimp: 
“You act decent, old kid, and I'll do the 
same thing. Here’s a nice little pal for 
you—Danger Montmorency Jessup III. 


| He’s going to win your prize in the dog- 


show, and after that, you can go home 
again. In the meantime, he’s your host 
—a nice fellow, well bred and better be- 
haved. So make friends with him.” 
The Shrimp licked his captor’s hand, 
and whined to be set down. Whereupon, 
reaching the floor, he traded greetings 
with Danger Montmorency Jessup III, 


| wiggled his tail in friendly fashion, then 


| for a cracker. 


bounded with delight as Sindler, the dog- 
stealer, went to a cracker-jar and tossed 
a tidbit out for each. There was to bé 
no fighting. 

Certainly not on the part of His Majesty. 
He was too pleased. This was far more 
than he had expected. A nice ride in an 
automobile, a new dog for a playmate, 
and a chance to walk on his hind legs 
The world could hold but 
little more. The Shrimp bounded and 
pranced, bending low on his front legs 
and barking excitedly, striving in dog lan- 
guage to announce the fact that he was 
exceedingly happy to meet Mr. Danger 
Montmorency Jessup III, and that he 
hoped they'd have a good time together. 


‘T° which Mr. Montmorency responded 
as best he could. But there seemed 
to be something missing in the other 
dog’s nature. 

Evidently he had not played much— 
too often the fate of the show-dog, espe- 
cially the Boston. The antics of the 
Shrimp seemed lost upon the_ host, star- 
ing pop-eyed as His Majesty bounded 
here and there in his attempts to start 
something—anything, from a game of tag 
to run-sheep-run; Danger Montmorency 
Jessup III was in the position of a Little 
Lord Fauntleroy trying to figure out the 
intents and purposes of a street gamin. 
After a time the Shrimp gave it up and, 
sleepy from his motor journey, flopped 
in a corner, while Montmorency went 
gingerly to his wicker basket. Sindler, 
the dognaper, rubbed his chin. 

“They're going to get along all right.” 
he mused. “That’s good. Wont have to 
separate ‘em when I go to town in the 
morning.” 

A view which strengthened with the 
arrival of day. There would be no fight- 
ing; of that, the dog-stealer was sure. 
Something had happened in the night. 
Either they had become a loving pair, or 
the Shrimp had tired of sleeping on the 
cold linoleum. At any rate, Danger 
Montmorency Jessup III was doing his 
best to hang on to the edge of the wicker 
basket, while His Majesty the Shrimp 
snuggled contentedly in its center. Nor did 
they quarrel during their brief and guarded 
airing, or at breakfast. The Sindler 
dog seemed to have recognized in the 
Shrimp a superior and more worldly per- 
sonage, and deferred to him. Toward 
mid-morning the dognaper left them for 
town, cuddled together in the basket, 
snoring peacefully. An hour later— 

The Shrimp rose and stretched himself 


Rapid, Notox, and the “Beauty Analysis and looked about the darkened room, 
— ee the shades of which still were tight drawn. 
BOMB nec ennn—-—onnnn owen mown nnn nnn nnn nne He yawned, and sat a moment in cogita- 
a tion. Then he decided it was time for 
Lee a} CO soa bit of exercise. So he barked and 
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pranced, while the vapid Montmorency 
sat in his basket and stared pop-eyed in 
the half-light. Ten minutes later he was 
in the middle of the kitchen, tugging at 
the other end of a piece of linoleum 
which the Shrimp had pulled from a loose 
end of the floor covering, and with pranc- 
ings and boundings had held under his 
nose until at last it had penetrated to his 
rather slow-working brain to seize the 
other end. Thus they passed a quarter 
of an hour, until the linoleum was in 
shreds. After that they played at rough 
and tumble for a while, and then the 
Shrimp hit upon the happy exercise of 
I-chase-you-and-you-chase-me. 

It was a great game. For a time they 
confined themselves to the floor. Then 
the Shrimp discovered that leaping to a 
chair added a zest to things. Montmo- 
rency followed—it seemed Montmo- 
rency’s nature to be of the trailing sort 
Finally the excitement of the straight 
leap to a chair and down again palled 
which, perhaps, was just as well, for it 
forced the Shrimp to look for new thrills 
and he found them in a flying leap from 
the chair to the kitchen table, then to 
the floor again, making the circuit back 
of the stove, over the coal-scuttle, in and 
out of the pantry, then back to the chair 
and table again, while the sap-headed 
Montmorency scooted about and barked 
in vacant fashion, as if wondering what 
it was all about. 

In vain the Shrimp jumped to the top 
of the table and barked for Little Lord 
Fauntleroy to follow him. He tried it 
again and again, without results. Then, 
in a wild effort to carry through the gen- 
eral scheme of things, he made the circuit 
of the kitchen several times at racetrack 
speed, swooped to the chair, swung high 
into the air in a grand finale upon the 
table, missed his footing, skidded with 
wide-flung feet, and then, before he could 
swerve, headed straight on into the drawn 
shade against the window. Whereupon 
three things happened: the window be- 
yond the green covering crashed; the 
shade flew up; and the Shrimp scooted 
for a hiding-place behind the stove, where 
he remained until the empty-headed 
Montmorency should come sniffing to in- 
vestigate. 

At last, lured forth by light and quiet. 
the Shrimp came out again. Two minutes 
more, and he was standing on his hind 
feet by the window, sniffing the outdoor 
air and wondering what was beyond the 
window. There was only one way to 
learn. He went out. Then he turned 
and barked to the whining Lord Faunt- 
leroy, who was fidgeting inside. After a 
long time, in which Danger Montmorency 
Jessup III got hung in the window, 
scratched himself on a piece of protrud- 
ing glass and lit in a pile of rusty chicken- 
netting on the way out, the Shrimp 
cocked his ears and looked about. The 
world was his! 


N EANWHILE, back in Kenwood, a 

new day’s search was beginning, with 
everybody from the market boy to the 
mayor in the list of participants—a search 
led frantically by a frantic young woman 
with tear-reddened eyes, and a young 
man with a gaunt expression who ran 
his hands feverishly through his hair 
every time the trail led past the Morrell 
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Coodrich Balloon Cords 


Whatever problem your car presents, 
Goodrich can equip it with Balloon Cords. 
We can add to your car, new or old, the 
super service, the smooth riding motoring 
of low-air pressure tires. 
THIS IS WHY: Goodrich manufactures 
Balloon Cords for 20 and 21 inch wheels (the 
new equipment), and also for existing wheels 
and rims. Thus, Goodrich Balloon Cord sizes 
cover the entire range of wheels. 
To ride on Balloon Cords is the up-to-date 
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Balloon Cords is the Goodrich Dealer. Call 
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house. But they didn’t mention that 
matter. Enough was enough. 

The search traveled into the country, 
back again, to the stables of the Tri-State, 
away from the stables, east, west, north 
and south. But it availed nothing. No 
one had seen the Shrimp; he had van- 
ished. Afternoon came, and with it young 
Mr. Bainbridge led Margaret up the steps 
of her house and helped her into a chair 
on the veranda. Then he tried to get out 
to the street before the Subject arose. 
But it was inevitable: 

“Theodore!” 

“Yes, dearest.” 

“What on earth are we going to do?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

“Oh!” 

Then silence, for a long time—followed 
by: 

“You ought never have let me think 
of it, Theo! You just shouldn’t!” 

“Well, I tried not to. But you—now, 
there, I didn’t mean that! We can bor- 
row the money somewhere.” 

“Ves, and live on nothing for the rest 
of our lives to pay it off! Oh, Theo! 
What did you let me do it for! Theo!” 

“Ves!” 

“Promise me—promise me that you'll 
never let me get you into anything ter- 
rible like this again. Did you say you'd 
seen the Morrells?” 

“Yes. They said—oh, never mind!” 
He stared tragically into the distance. 
Margaret sniffled again. 

“I know what they'd say. The old—” 

“Now, there!” He patted vaguely at her 
head and missed. “Business is business. 
Never mind. We'll see it through some 
way.” 

It was then that the handkerchief 
came into full action, and a mutiled voice 
behind it: 

“It—it wouldn’t be so bad if it was 
just us. But him—out somewhere. Run 
over or something! Poor little Toodles!” 


OR could the weeping Margaret Lan- 

nington know.anything of a wild-eyed 
man who was at that moment searching 
the outskirts of St. Louis, chewing at his 
nails, and speeding up his automobile 
every time he saw a dog—nor anything 
of the happiness of a dirt-smudged canine 
which, a full five miles from the place 
of its last night’s captivity, led the way 
in ecstatic investigation, followed some- 
what stodgily by what once had been a 
very aristocratic little contender for the 
Shrimp’s honors as the best Boston in 
the St. Louis Dog-show. 

Things seemed to have happened to 
Montmorency. When, under the di- 
rection of*the toughened Shrimp, accus- 
tomed by nature and by many another 
runaway trip to the hardships of the 
open, they had procured their noonday 
meal by chasing down a rabbit, Mont- 
morency had fallen into three ditches and 
run headlong into a stump. More than 
that, he wasn’t accustomed to raw food, 
and now he trotted rather wearily in the 
rear, a bit ill, and thoroughly disheveled. 

Often the Shrimp would be forced to 
wait in a bored manner, standing with 
one paw raised and his nose to the wind. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy had slowed up 
considerably, owing perhaps to the fact 
that he had failed to get out of the way 
quickly enough when they had barked at 


that last cow, and the cow had kicked. 
After a long time of wanderings, of 
scrambling about in the mud of a per- 
fectly lovely creek, and an exciting half- 
hour with a turtle, they heard something 
humming deep in the woods. The Shrimp 
investigated, then moved out. Little Lord 
Fauntleroy investigated also, but didn’t 
move quickly enough. They went back 
to the mud after that. Rather, Lord 
Fauntleroy did, while the Shrimp took a 
snooze on the bank. But at the end of 
the bath, one eye of Danger Montmo- 
rency Jessup III still remained puffed and 
closed, and there were eighteen large 
welts along his ribs and back. Bumble- 
bees are that way when disturbed. 

Things moved more slowly after that. 
Now and then Danger Montmorency Jes- 
sup III sat down flat and whined. Then 
he got up again. The Shrimp was his 
only claim in the world against loneliness, 
and the Shrimp insisted on moving 
When night came, they slept in a hollow 
log—that is, the Shrimp did. His rival 
for the championship honors of the St. 
Louis Dog-show stayed awake mosi of the 
time, shivering, or trying to lick the welts 
on his back, or whining. But at last he 
snored also, to awaken with gummed eyes 
and a dark brown taste, while the Shrimp 
scampered down the hill and barked at 
a squirrel. He’d had a night’s rest, even 
if Montmorency and Margaret Lanning- 
ton and young Mr. Bainbridge and a cer- 
tain dog-stealer hadn't; and aiter all, to 
himself, he was the only one that counted. 
So after a time he led the way onward 
again. 


“vst morning the St. Louis news- 
papers carried two advertisements of 
intense interest to dog-fanciers. One of- 
fered a hundred dollars reward for the 
return of Lord Kilkenning Marston Con- 
queror I of Kenwood, Missouri, finders 
please notify owner or city marshal at 
Kenwood. Another offered a hundred 
dollars reward and no questions asked 
for the return of Danger Montmorency 
Jessup III, finders please telephone Kin- 
loch 3124. Which again was nothing to 
the Shrimp! High in the mounds along 
a little stream, he sat barking at a blue- 
jay, legs spraddled, eyes bright and man- 
ner joyous, while in the background, 
panting dolorously, fur awry and bumpy, 
one eye still half closed, one leg working 
only half-heartedly, feet sore and cracked, 
stood a sad imitation of what once had 
been a Little Lord Fauntleroy, licking 
his bumblebee stings. Turning, Montmo- 
rency toddled to a sunny spot and began 
to circle in sore fashion before settling 
there. The action was not fulfilled. Just 
then His Majesty saw a cat. 

There was nothing to do but follow, 
and in laboring fashion Danger Mont- 
morency Jessup III scrambled along, 
while far in the lead, his yapping high 
and excited, Lord Kilkenning Marston 
Conqueror I took ditches on the fly, scur- 
ried under fences, evaded close brush as 
though by second nature and seemed lit- 
erally to skim the ground. On—on— 
across a field, into a barnyard, where with 
chickens scattering, pigs grunting and a 
cow moving awkwardly out of the way, 
His Majesty circled the prey into a cor- 
ner, and then, at a safe distance, back 
bristled, ears aloft, barked his joy, until 
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at last his floundering companion scram- 
bled into the scene, became excited also, 
and simply because he didn’t know any 
better, went straight onward. It was the 
cat’s turn. The arched back went higher. 
Claw-fringed paws circled in quick 
thrusts. Then, while the Shrimp barked 
in the background, the fight was on. 

Howls—hissing! Squawks of cat and 
yelps of dog—screeches of pain and yowls 
of triumph! Voices—a door slammed—a 
figure, running across the barnyard, then 
climbing the fence—commands: 


“Hey, you! Quit thet—hear me—quit 
thet! Scat, you—sca-a-a-a-a-a-t! Now, 
you two dogs git out o’ here! Git out, 


I tell you! Git—hey, come back here! 
Come—here, nice doggies, nice doggies!” 

A thrill, as of the news of the death 
of a rich uncle, had shot up the farmer’s 
back. Again he cajoled, and again, to a 
prancing, friendly, sleek little brown-and- 
white animal, full of enthusiasm and play, 
and to a disheveled, bumpy wreck of a 
Boston, now decorated with a dozen cat- 
scratches and with a second swollen eye 
rapidly joining the first. Once more the 
farmer pleaded in sweetened tones. Then, 
with a dog under each arm, one wriggling, 
one limp, he turned for the house. 

“Lucy!” he shouted. “Get that morn- 
in’ paper an’ look up them dog ads. I’ve 
found two hundred dollars!” 


Fotr nights later, they presented 

Colonel Leffingwell’s prize at the St. 
Louis Dog-show. Around the stall where 
a brown-and-white Boston sat bored and 
full of ennui upon his silken pillow, and 
where an excited young woman talked to 
an excited young man, there was a great 
crowd. Across the way was another stall, 
decorated with velvet and tinsel, but de- 
void of an occupant. It’s of little use to 
attempt to show a dog with two swollen 
eyes, a dozen or so cat-scratches and a 
limp in his front leg—to say nothing of 
the remaining results of a bumblebee 
sortie. A gushing friend approached and 
edged through the throng. 

“Isn't it wonderful?” she asked of 
Margaret Lannington. ‘Just to think 
that your dog should have won it! After 
all that worry to you! I'll bet that check 
looked big, all right!” 

“Big?” Miss Margaret Lannington of 
Kenwood patted the head of Lord Kil- 
kenning Marston Conqueror I, again the 
grand champion of Missouri. Miss 
Margaret Lannington smiled, in ecstatic, 
dreamy fashion. “Big?” she asked. “Oh, 
I should say so. Didn’t it, Theodore?” 

The young man gulped, and blinked 
his eyes, like a man coming out of a 
dream. He rubbed at his Adam’s apple, 
to eliminate the remainder of a constric- 
tion which even an hour of confidence 
had failed to remove. 

“Just as big,” he blurted, “just as— 
big as a house!” 

Then he and Margaret smiled, as 
though there wasn’t another person in the 
world—while on his silken pillow, His 
Majesty the Shrimp glanced again toward 
the staring throng, decided to ignore it 
entirely, turned his back and settled to 
sleep. But he reared again, quickly. A 
messenger boy, returning from a bribing 
process at the nearest restaurant, was 
unwrapping the wonders of a half-dollar 
soup-bone! The world was good. 
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Protected from thoughtless fingers 


HE careless habit that many people have of 

thumbing the bristles in a tooth brush is a 
dangerous one. Inquisitive fingers may carry 
infection. Your tooth brush, of all things you 
buy, should be protected from them. 


The Owens Staple-tied Tooth Brush is sold in 
a clear, transparent glass container. It may be 
seen without unsanitary handling. It comes to 
you clean—unsurpassed for the correct care of 
your teeth. 


Notice the trim—designed especially to clean 
every part of your teeth in the approved up and 
down method. The wide-spaced, wedge-shaped 
bristles force their way into every crack and 
crevice. The brush is small, with large end tufts 
to reach around the back molars. The friendly 
curved handle makes correct brushing easy. 


More than one hundred dentists designed 
this remarkable new tooth brush. Prominei-t 
dental authorities have declared it the best all- 
purpose tooth brush ever devised. You will 
prefer it the first time you use it! 


No other tooth brush can bring you the same 
advantages. Yet the Owens, made from the 
finest materials and sold in the glass container, 
doesn’t cost any more than ordinary tooth 
brushes. A greatly improved method of manu- 
facture makes this better brush possible at only 
30, 40 and 50 cents each—in child’s, youth’s 
and adult’s sizes. See it at your druggist’s. 

















Two features you'll like 


Handles are made in six beauti- 
ful colors—blue, red, amber, 
purple, green and white. Even 
a child can tell her own Owens 
at a glance. 

Every Owens Tooth Brush 
is delivered to the customer in 
a sanitary glasscontainer. This 
method of packing is the most 
sanitary ever devised for tooth 
brushes, and the glass container 
is meant to be thrown away 
when the tooth brush has been 
removed. 


OWENS 


Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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U.S.Royal Cords 


T wasn’t so long ago that most men You don’t find the Royal Cord 

made quite a ceremony of buying a user at all ready to carry on mile- 
tire—and even then paid cut their age experiments—at his own ex- 
money with some doubts. pense. 

Today when a Royal Cord user Each Royal Cord he buys does 


wants a new tire, he buys another more than he would have asked 
Royal because there is no other oe of it. & 9 &Y 


reasonable thing to do. 





__ United States Rubber Company 


U. S. Tires are the only tires in the world made of cords solutioned in raw rubber latex 
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THE F$USTICE OF THE WILD 


although no shark had ever attacked him, 
the old ibis preferred to hold his head 
high so that he could keep an eye on this 
intruder. 

Presently his opportunity came. The 
heavy curved bill, its mandibles closed, 
shot down into the water and instantly 
rose again. It was a lightning-like stroke, 
powerful enough to stagger a raccoon if 
it had landed between the eyes, and in a 
moment a six-inch mullet, insensible if 
not already dead, swirled to the surface 
of the little eddy at the edge of which 
the ibis stood. 

Striding forward, he seized the fish, 
turned it deftly in his bill and swallowed 
it head foremost. Wading ashore, he 
took three quick steps over the hard, sun- 
baked mud between the water and the 
marsh; then, his long neck curving down- 
ward, his long legs dangling, he lifted 
himself with swift, strong wing-beats into 
the air. 


As he spiraled upward, he surveyed the 
4 X>¢reen salt prairies spread beneath him 
—the wide sea-marshes stretching away 
northeastward and southeastward as far 
as his eye could see, bounded on one 
side by the forest of the distant Low 
Country mainland, and on the other by 
the semitropical woods on the long, nar- 
row barrier islands beyond which lay the 
ocean. Above him, around him and be- 
low him he saw other ibises: some of 
them were fishing at the mouths of little 
gullies opening into the tidal creeks which 
wound everywhere through the marshes; 
some were sunning themselves in closely 
bunched flocks on shell-mounds or heaps 
of sedge piled up by the tides; others 
were winging their way lazily, with three 
or four wing-beats, then a long graceful 
sail, toward the barrier island jungle; 
still others soared beautifully on motion- 
less pinions high in the upper air under 
the deep-blue June sky. 

He saw also a pair of eagles soaring 
higher than the highest of the ibises, and 
an osprey poising and hovering over a 
marsh creek where it opened into a broad 
shallow sound; scores of herons—great 
blues, little blues and Louisianas—were 
passing back and forth beneath him with 
measured wing-beats, or fishing along the 
edges of the sinuous waterways; a squad- 
ron of brown pelicans floated on the sur- 
face of a wide creek near an inlet; a flock 
of more than fifty tall, glistening egrets 
completely covered, as though a shining 
white blanket were spread over it, the 
low, dense cassena thicket on a little hum- 
mock in the marsh. All these, and the 
long-winged royal terns and skimmers, 
the loquacious rails and willets, the hand- 
some black and white red-billed oyster- 
catchers, the graceful least terns, and 
the busy restless sandpiper regiments on 
the curving inlet shore, were familiar 
sights to the chief, and they interested 
him little. He had fed even more boun- 
teously than usual. The languor of com- 
plete satiety was upon him. It was time 
for his midday siesta. 

Some whim turned his bill toward the 
distant mainland woods instead of the 
barrier jungle where he generally took 
his noon nap. Perhaps it was the sight 


(Continued from page 77) 


of the egrets on the hummock far be- 
neath him which put the notion into his 
head, for the place that he had in mind 
was a certain cypress-bordered fresh- 
water lagoon where a great egret city was 
situated. Perhaps Fate had something to 
do with it—Fate which often, like an all- 
powerful, relentless genie or wizard of the 
wilderness, seems to arrange with the 
most minute care those tragic dramas of 
the woods which are none the less real 
because man so seldom witnesses them. 
At any rate, when Attakullakulla, after 
mounting almost as high as the towering 
eagles, set out for the lonely lagoon of 
the egrets ten miles or more away, the 
little old man who lived in the white 
vine-covered cottage by the shore of the 
bay was sitting on an oak stump beside 
that lagoon, feasting his eyes on the 
beauty of the tall milk-white birds 
perching in scores and hundreds in the 
young, feathery-foliaged cypresses fring- 
ing the egret lake. And at that same 
moment Red Cam, his shotgun balanced 
in his right hand, his black mongrel 
Brutus following at his heels, was making 
his way through the mixed forest of pine, 
oak and hickory in the midst of which lay 
the secluded serpentine backwater where 
the plumed white birds had their town. 
A definite purpose had brought Cam to 
those woods. An inveterate hunter, he 
spent most of his time roaming with his 


gun. Laws and seasons were nothing to 
him. At all seasons he killed whatever 
game crossed his path. On this June 
day he was hopeful that Lady Luck 


would show him a wild turkey, and he 
was working down through the woods 
toward the lagoon because a few days 
before, he had seen the sign of a big 
gobbler in a certain swale near the water’s 
edge. 

But John Marston had come to the la- 
goon by mere accident—or so he would 
have said if he had been asked about 
it, though it is possible that the woods 
genie, preparing the drama to be en- 
acted there that day, was responsible for 
the chance which had turned him aside 
from his path. Tramping through the 
woods on his way to a certain lotus- 
pond where many purple gallinules nested 
and reared their young in a hidden para- 
dise of golden blooms, he had seen a 
large flock of egrets pass over, high 
above the pines, flying eastward. They 
were bound, he knew, for the egret city, 
and reflecting that more than a week had 
passed since he had visited the place and 
that the young egrets would now be well 
grown, he had decided to let the gallinules 
wait for a day and had followed the big 
white birds. 


OR an hour Marston had been sitting 

on his oak stump beside the southern 
shore of the lagoon, an ideal post from 
which to watch the teeming life of the 
town. As always when he visited the 
egret metropolis, the wonder of it took 
possession of him. It was like a scene 
from another and more fantastic world, 
and the little old man, though skillful 
with words, had rever been able to de- 
scribe it. 

To his right the tall, smooth, columnar 


trunks of great cypresses towered above 
the still water, their branches clothed 
with a gray spectral witchery of tillandsia 
moss; but in front of him and to his 
left the cypress woods fell away, and he 
looked out upon an open sunny lake 
Walled in by young, dark-green,. full-foli- 
aged trees. In these marginal cypress 
woods and in small cypress groves and 
willow clumps rising here and there from 
the surface of the lake, the egrets had 
their nests, nests which seemed innu- 
merable—ten or twelve or even a score of 
them to each small tree. And every- 
where—on the nests, in the trees and in 
the air—the great snowy birds, buoyant 
as air itself, graceful beyond description, 
adorned with long, delicate plumes which 
drooped beyond their tails, perched and 
circled and soared. 

John Marston sat like one entranced. 
For ten years or more he had visited the 
egret city many times each spring and 
summer; yet its magic never grew stale. 
His gaze shifted from point to point of 
the bewildering, ever-changing panorama 
before him, now resting upon a lone py- 
ramidal cypress near the center of the 
lake where more than a hundred egrets, 
young birds and adults, crowded together 
so closely as to hide almost entirely the 
lustrous foliage of the tree, now lingering 
upon a dead cypress-top across the la- 
goon where four big black snakebirds, or 
anhingas, grotesque reminders of the in- 
credible bird-reptiles of an incredible past, 
stood with their long, somber wings half- 
opened to the sun, while all around them 
in the air white egrets and smaller blue 
herons, which shared the egret city, sailed 
and swerved—a kaleidoscopic aérial whirl- 
pool of color and of life. 


FTEN the little old man’s eyes, as 
if fascinated by the sight, returned 
to a spot near the middle of the lagoon 
where three great alligators lay between 
two lily-pad islands, their huge shapeless 


heads and jagged black backs showing 
above the surface. Even more potently 
than the snakebirds these long armored 


dragons of the waters carried his mind 
back to the fantastic ancient world—back 
and back, across ages and eons, to that 
remote and seemingly fabulous time when 
the giant reptiles of the dinosaur dynasty 
ruled the earth. For this reason, de- 
spite their hideousness, he found delight 
even in the alligators; and because those 
rugged, plated, sinister heads protruding 
from the dark water were an essential 
part of the outlandish magic of the la- 
goon, he looked for them always when he 
came to the egret town. 

He was watching the motionless, seem- 
ingly lifeless ‘gators when above them 
and farther to the left he saw the chief 
of the wood-ibis army sail into view over 
the tree-tops and come to rest on a dead 
cypress standing well out in the water. 
Marston recognized the big bird at once. 
He had known him too well and too long 
to make any mistake; and he wondered 
what obscure chance had caused him to 
return to the mainland for his midday 
siesta instead of resorting as usual to the 
barrier-island woods. He watched him 
dispose himself comfortably on a stout 
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limb of the dead cypress, unmindful of 
the transitory excitement of the egrets 
and herons who had their homes near by; 
then Marston’s gaze wandered off, to set- 
tle once more upon the three big reptil- 
ian masters of the lagoon. 

He did not know that other eyes as 
keen and almost as practiced as his own 
had seen the ibis alight and had recog- 
nized the bird with equal certainty. Red 
Cam had been slowly making his way 
down through the woods on the opposite 
side of the lagoon. He had seen no sign 
of the gobbler for which he was looking, 
and presently he sat down to rest at the 
foot of a big sycamore a few yards from 
the edge of the water. 

Munching a chunk of bread, washed 
down with copious drafts from his flask, 
he talked to the black mongrel Bru- 
tus, as was his habit, grumbling about 
his luck, which seemed to have deserted 
him. Again and again, as the liquor 
worked on him, his thoughts returned to 
Ellen and her grandfather; and these too 
he cursed, vehemently, laying his griev- 
ance before the dog as though the animal 
understood his words. 

A swift shadow slid past him, and in 
the midst of a tirade Cam glanced up 


quickly. It was not a turkey, as he had 
hoped, but a wood-ibis, and craning his 
neck to see beyond the willows fringing 
the lagoon, he watched the big bird alight 
on a dead limb far out over the water. 
A grin overspread his flushed face as he 
gazed. He rose hastily, reached for his 
gun, and bidding Brutus follow close at 
heel, slunk away amid the tree-trunks. 


ED CAM moved swiftly with lynx- 

like litheness. The liquor which 
had heated his brain and loosened his 
tongue while he rested under the syca- 
more seemed not to impair in the slight- 
est his accustomed skill in all the arts 
of the woods. He knew well the wari- 
ness of the old ibis, and he knew that 
his only chance of getting within range 
lay in crawling almost to the end of a 
low, narrow, reed-grown tongue of land, 
lined with willows and studded with up- 
standing cypress knees, extending well out 
into the lagoon. This would be no easy 
task; yet Cam felt that his luck had 
turned. Weeks or months might pass be- 
fore he had another opportunity as good 
as this one to carry out the threat which 
was to be part of his revenge on the man 
he hated. 
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Attakullakulla stood on his cypress 
limb, languid, motionless, seemingly 
asleep. His long neck was drawn in be- 


tween his hunched shoulders; his heavy 
| bill rested on his chest. He looked a 
| picture of drowsy contentment. Often 
| his eyes remained closed for minutes at 
ja time; yet though he seemed to doze, 
|he was aware, by sight or sound, of 
| nearly every unusual incident in the life 
of the lagoon around him. 

Sometimes circling egrets passed so near 
him as almost to touch him with their 
snowy wings. A combative anhinga lit 
on the end of the cypress limb, stabbed 
at him with straight, sharp, javelin beak, 
and departed only when Attakullakulla’s 
neck suddenly lengthened and his stout 
bill lunged viciously at the intruder 
Through lids that seemed to be tightly 
closed, he saw a copper-backed, red-bellied 
snake draw its glittering length out of 
the water and glide silently along a half- 
submerged log sixty feet below him; and 
once, when he appeared to be sunk in 
slumber, he caught the faint sucking noise 
made by a prowling raccoon as it drew 
its foot out of the soft, clinging mud 
on the margin of the lagoon. But no 
sound came to him from the narrow wil- 
low-covered peninsula where Red Cam 
crawled slowly and laboriously through 
the muck, drawing nearer and nearer inch 
by inch, black Brutus crawling at his 
heels; and except when the light breeze 
stirred them, not a reed or a willow 


branch moved. 

A HALF-HOUR passed. A thunderous 
“4 crashing roar shook the air of the 
egret city. Up from the trees on every 
side rose the startled egrets and herons 
in white and blue-gray clouds, croaking 
| their alarm; and down from his perch on 
| the cypress limb pitched the old ibis 
chief, one great wing beating frantically 
—straight down into the waters of the 
lagoon close to the foot of the dead 
cypress. 

John Marston, now standing tiptoe on 
his stump some seventy yards away on 
the other shore, saw Red Cam’s burly 
brown-shirted figure rise among the wil- 
lows on the tongue of land and heard his 
hoarse shout of triumph. 

The little old man’s sun-tanned face 
flamed with the fury that possessed him. 
His blue eyes narrowed and glittered like 
sword-points; his breath came short and 
fast. 

Yet instantly he realized his helpless- 
ness. There was nothing that he could 
do. He had no weapon, and Cam had his 
shotgun. Later, he said to himself 
through clamped teeth, there would be 
a reckoning. For the present he stood 
still on his oak stump and watched. Un- 
seen himself, he could see all that hap- 
pened; and he saw that Attakullakulla 
had not been killed, but was swimming 
toward a little island in the lagoon 
formed by the reed-covered carcass of 
an ancient cypress which had fallen many 
years before. 

Red Cam, thrusting the willow branches 
aside, peered out over the water to find 
his victim. He knew by the manner of 
the big bird’s fall that its wing had been 
broken, and if this was the ibis’ only 
injury, the bird might yet escape him. 
Without stopping to replace the spent 
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Economical, Care-F ree Service 
Far Above Its Price-Class 


It is not too much to say that the good 
Maxwell is one of the most skillfully engi- 
neered cars in America. 


It is likewise true that in many processes of 
its production important 
economies, with better 
and finer results, have 
been achieved. 

‘Translated into concrete 
terms, this means a car 
selling for considerably 





means that good Maxwell owners are re- 
lieved of a very expensive repair. 

In ordinary construction, the power im- 
pulses, however smooth the motor may be, 
are transmitted to the 
chassis, while shock and 
vibration due to road 
roughness are likewise 
transmitted tothe motor. 


The front end of the 








less than $1,000, that 
accelerates from 5 to 25 


ye The Good Maxwell Touring Car 





good Maxwell motor is 
mounted upon a floating 





miles an hour in eight 
seconds; 

That rides with the ease 
and buoyancy heretofore expected and en- 
countered only in cars of higher price; 


That delivers its reliable mileage at main- 
tenance and operating costs so low as literally 
to amaze. 

How good Maxwell engineering saves the 
owner money is illustrated by a score or 
more of structural details. 

Take, for instance, the piston wrist pin. 
Grinding out a slot for the connecting rod 
bolt is accepted practice. 

But this practice weakens the wrist pin at 
the point of greatest stress. Maxwell engi- 
neers create the bolt-slot by depressing the 
pin, leaving the pin the same thickness all 
the way through, and taking away none of 
its strength. 

Result: Maxwell has never had one com- 
plaint regarding a broken wrist pin—which 


CIGEE 


platform spring, which 
actually increases motor 
smoothness and protects 
the motor from road shock. 

The same farsighted engineering has devised 
automatic and positive lubrication for the 
clutch release bearing, thus eliminating 
what is a source of trouble and expense in 
many cars. 

So throughout the entire car—at every turn, 
advanced engineering and precision manu- 
facturing save for the owner. 

If there is any secret about good Maxwell 
durability, reliability, and satisfaction, it is 
told by Maxwell knowledge of where to 
save, and where to spend without limit. 


So, in the good Maxwell, the buyer gets a 
car that provides economy in the price, and 
even more important economy in the low 
cost for which it returns ‘its reliable, care- 
free service. 


All Maxwell dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell's attractive plan. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, 
Walter P. Chrysler, President and Chairman of the Board 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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MICHIGAN 
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Before you, your wife and the 
children take the first ride in the 
new closed car, be protected 
against fire. 


If a fire should start, serious injury to 
some members of your family may 
result unless you have a Pyrene at 
hand. 
With a Pyrene you can put out in- 
stantly any fire before it spreads and 
so save life and property. 
Pyrere te sg means fire preven- 
tion and “makes for safety.” 
Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 

and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Pst: 


SAVES LIFE 








Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
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cartridge, he leveled his gun for a shot 
with the other barrel. But when he tried 
to draw his bead, the swimming bird 
shimmered and danced before his eyes 

Cam swore, swaying on his feet as he 
strove to steady the gun. The liquor 
had him at last, taking possession of him 
suddenly, as it so often did—laying hold 


| of him all at once when the mental ten- 


sion which had held his nerves taut was 
abruptly ended by the successful shot 
which had brought the ibis down. 

Yet he must shoot, and shoot quickly, 
for the crippled ibis had nearly reached 
the reedy island of the cypress log 
Throwing the gun to his shoulder, he 
pulled trigger the moment the wavering 
nuzzle covered the bird. 

To the right of the ibis and behind him 
the water seethed and foamed where 
the scattering turkey-shot peppered it 
Che chief swam on. In another quarter- 
minute he had gained the half-submerged 
log and had clambered up its sloping 
side. There he stood, his bill gaping, his 
left wing drooping, his tall bulky white 
body overtopping the tallest of the reeds 

Red Cam, gripping a willow branch to 
hold himself steady, fumbled at his waist 
with the other hand. He could no longer 
trust his eye to measure distance accu- 
rately, but he believed that the ibis was 
still within long range. He would reload 
and shoot again and continue shooting 
until he hit the mark. But the hand 
that fumbled for the cartridge belt fum- 
bled in vain; and Cam cursed again as he 
remembered that when he had sat down 
to rest under the sycamore, he had re- 
moved the belt because it chafed his side 

It would take ten minutes or more to 
get the belt and return, but there was 
nothing else to be done. Turning, he 
stumbled over Brutus, the lanky black 
mongrel, sitting just behind him, as al- 
ways, eagerly awaiting his commands. An 
idea flashed into Cam’s muddled brain. 
Stooping, he spoke to the dog, patting 
the animal’s sleek head and pointing out 
over the lagoon. 


LACK BRUTUS knew instantly what 

was expected of him. And instantly 
he obeyed. The love that he bore this 
surly master of his was a strange thing, 
and not less strange was the boundless 
faith which now sent him unfaltering 
into waters where he would never have 
ventured of his own accord. A Low 
Country dog, whelped and reared in the 
Low Country, and all his life a rover of 
the Low Country woods, he knew the 
dangers which lurked for him and all his 
race in the dark wine-colored waters of 
the cypress lagoons. But his master had 
spoken—the master who was his only 
friend—who sometimes beat and kicked 
him, but who had never failed him in 
the woods; and he knew, as he plunged 
in and started swimming toward the 
log where the ibis stood, that this all- 
powerful master would watch over him 
from the bank and would hurl swift 
leaden death at any foe that attacked 
him on the way. 

Marston, watching from his oak stump, 
saw it all and found in it confirmation 
of his suspicion that Cam was drunk. He 
glanced quickly toward the spot where, 
until that first shot rang out, the three 
great saurians had been basking at the 
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surface of the water. Two of them had 
vanished altogether; but close to the 
place where they had been lying he saw 
two dark knobs, which might have been 
the blunt ends of waterlogged sticks, pro- 
jecting an inch or so above the water, 
and in front of them another knob. 
Presently all three of these knobs began 
to move, slowly at first, then faster, yet 
hardly fast enough to disturb the placid 
surface of the lagoon. 

Red Cam could not see them from 
where he stood, for the ’gator was behind 
and beyond the point of the willow-bor- 
dered peninsula, moving in a direction 
which would enable him to cut off the 
dog’s retreat. And for some minutes 
black Brutus did not see them, because 
they were approaching him from the 
flank and his eyes were fixed upon his 
goal. Then, at last, when he had covered 
nearly two-thirds of the distance to the 
cypress log, the dog, swerving aside to 
avoid a clump of lily-pads, awoke to his 
danger. 


ANIC, born of instinct inherited from 

a long line of woods-ranging forbears, 
swept over the dog like a wave. Had 
he held his straight course, he might 
have gained the little island of the cy- 
press log, but his one thought was to 
get back to his master. The little old 
man heard his mad yelps of terror and 
saw him turn and strike out for the wil- 
low dike. A gallant fight black Brutus 
made, swimming as he had never swum 
before, his jet head jerking convulsively 


as he cried out to the master who had | 


never failed him. 

But from the beginning the odds were 
heavily against him. Those periscope 
eyes with the larger protruding nostril- 
knob in front were now sliding through 
the water at a rate exceeding the speed 
of the dog; and whereas black Brutus 
was swimming around the arc of a wide 
half-circle, the ‘gator was cutting straight 
across in a course which would intersect 
the arc and which was bringing him each 
moment yards nearer to his prey. And 
the dog could not maintain the heart- 
breaking pace which he had set. Always 
the ‘gator’s speed was increasing, while 
the dog’s was diminishing. In his frenzy 
of terror black Brutus’ strength seemed 
to have gone out of him—or else he was 
spending his strength with his breath in 
those shrill, pitiful cries for help which 
went ringing and echoing along the cy- 
press-walled margins and the moss-hung 
colonnades of the lagoon. 

Red Cam, his brain awhirl, his sight 
dimming as the liquor took firmer grip 
upon him, nevertheless heard and under- 
stood. In a moment Marston saw him 
staggering along the dike, breaking his 
way through the willows, shading his eyes 
with his hand as he peered out over the 
water. Drunk or sober, he could hardly 
fail to see the ’gator now, for not more 
than forty feet from the dog, the great 
saurian came surging straight through a 
little floating island of lily-pads in his 
path, his grim head and fully eight feet 
of his jagged twelve-foot length visible 
above the surface. 

Fascinated, Marston watched the drama, 
wondering why Cam did not shoot. 
Amazed, he saw Cam drop his gun and 
make his way precariously along a huge 
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Every motorist in the 
United States should read 


this announcement 


ASOLINE forms carbon — your motor’s worst 
enemy. 
Carbon is a pest—it should never be allowed to form in 
any motor. 


Carbon weakens compression, fouls plugs, reduces horse- 
power, overheats the motor, wastes fuel. 


For years you and I have allowed carbon to do its 
destructive work until the knock became annoying and 
our car slowed up on the hills. 


We then let some mechanic dig, burn, scrape or gouge 
out hard, gritty, unyielding carbon from the delicate 
parts of our motor. 


This carbon pest is costing the motorists of America 
millions of dollars yearly. That is why after I established 
the Boyce Moto-Meter I turned my entire attention to 
the solution of the carbon problem. 
After years of investigation and experiment my staff of scientists has 
produced Boyce-ite—a harmless, oily fluid which removes the knock 
from any motor and does away with carbon troubles forever. 
Here’s what Boyce-ite will do for your car—a small quantity poured 
into your favorite gasoline will 

—give your motor more power 

—make starting easier 
—increase your gas mileage from one to six 
miles per gallon 
—eliminate all necessity for grinding valves, 
cleaning plugs and removing carbon. 

Boyce-ite kills the carbon pest. 
I urge you and every motorist to use Boyce-ite every time you buy 
gasoline, it is inexpensive and most convenient to use. 
Boyce-ite is no experiment. Distributors of such 
cars as Ford, Chandler, Cleveland, Packard, 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Marmon, Stutz, and others 
—are recommending it to their customers. 
Your dealer carries Boyce-ite or can get it for 
you without delay. 
Boyce-ite is the fastest selling repeat item the 
trade has ever known—over 3,000,000 cans 
have been sold in the past few months. 


age fits the pocket of your 
car —contains 3 cans of 
~ite —$1.00 


vecoe® 


BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
armingdal k 


Laboratory and Factory, ie, New Yor! 
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It willpay for Itself 


Think of the errors it will prevent 
every day! Think of the time it will 
gave in getting the figures you need! 


This is a standard Burroughs 
Machine used in banks, offices and 
stores everywhere. It has been com- 
pletely overhauled and worn parts 
replaced. It is guaranteed for the 
game period as a new machine. 
Take advantage of this remarkable 
offer today—pay only $10 down and 
let the machine pay its way in your 
business. Total price only $100. 


Other styles and sizes in leading 
makes of figuring machines. 
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General Adding Machine Exchange 
' 6566 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


I would like to have more information about 
your $100 used Burroughs Adding Machine. 
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Let the children 
have all the 
Beeman's 
they want — 
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and tasty — 
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AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


floating pine log projecting at right angles 
| to the bank. Clear to the end of the long 
| log he staggered, keeping his body up- 
right by some miracle, and there for a 
moment he stood, shouting and waving 
his arms. Then, writhing and twisting in 
a vain effort to regain his balance, he 
pitched headlong into the dark water. 

When, after a space of minutes, the 
little old man looked again for the small 
jet head in the place where it had last 
appeared, it was not there. 


OHN MARSTON had charged at Chan- 

cellorsville and had endured the horrors 
of the last days before Appomattox. De- 
spite his poet’s soul and his gentleness, 
there was steel and granite in him. He 
knew that Red Cam was dead. The cool- 
| est, clearest-headed man, enmeshed in the 
tough, clinging, tangled water-growths 
which spread their tentacles everywhere 
through the deep still water into which 
Cam had fallen, could hardly have saved 
himself. It was death sudden and hor- 
rible, but the little old man was sensible 
of no thrill of horror. This was the jus- 
tice of the woods. 

It would matter little to Cam Repping- 
ton if all that was mortal of him re- 


WHAT MORE 
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mained where it was for the present 
Later Marston would walk to the nearest 
plantation house and bring back some 
negroes to get the body out. Just now 
he had a more pressing task before him 

A quarter of a mile away, safely hid- 
den amid the reeds in a sequestered cove 
of the lagoon, was a small flat-bottomed 
punt of which he made frequent use on 
his visits to the egret city. Presently he 
paddled in this punt close to the little 
island of the cypress log where the ibis 
chief, too wise to venture into those 
alligator-haunted waters, still waited, 
watching him suspiciously as he drew 
near. 

“Well, old fellow,” said the little old 
man, “you’re coming to live with me for 
a while. Maybe you'll have to live with 
me always. Maybe I can fix that wing, 
and then I'll see you again in the morn- 
ings leading the flying host.” 

With a slow, soundless stroke of the 
paddle, he drove the punt a little nearer 
the log, ready to start in swift pursuit if 
the crippled bird took to the water. 

“A close call, Attakullakulla,” he -mut- 
tered, “a close call. But I said it and I 
was right. Red Cam the Killer will never 
lift your scalp.” © 


DO WE KNOW? 


(Continued from page 59) 


were as shapeless as two voiceless, blind 
Portuguese men-of-war colliding softly on 
a night sea with only tentacles for com- 
munication. He dared not speak, and 
could find no words delicate enough of 
insinuation for his filmy thoughts. She 
dared not speak, for the only words she 
could possibly say would call on the 
other men thereabout for protection 
against outrage from a strange and 
unseen villain. And she could not believe 
him a villain nor his presumption out- 
rage. 

They were indeed two swimmers 
swept together by a tide-rip, and their 
emotions were caught in an undertow of 
ancient susceptibilities. 

She made as much of a struggle as she 
could without alarming her neighbors, her 
very near neighbors. But Crombie was 
inspired to smother her fine little fingers 
in his big palms. 

He drew her toward him in spite of 
her struggles. They were not fierce, and 
grew less and less fierce, but they were 
infinitely pathetic. She was like a bird 
that he had caught and held with wings 
shut in a hand that was cruel only 
because it loved. 

As she struggled like a bird, her cloak 
slipped, and his cheek, which had been 
buried in the more than velvet softness 
of a sable collar, touched the warm satin 
of her bare shoulders. Instantly, with- 
out asking command or advice, his lips 
touched her with a devoutness that 
assured him to her as a man of gentle 
| soul kindled by the eager romance of a 
knight errant. 

She could not profane the temple of 
| that lofty mood with anger. Indigna- 
tion would have seemed a sacrilege. 





HERE was a hubbub of wrathful 
voices at the door. Men yelled rough 
demands for gangway. Women made shrill 
outcries, denounced the management, the 


electric companies, the city officials, the 
world in general. People who had lost 
each other in the cross-currents called 
each other’s names, and the names were 
not beautiful. Hostility to anybody or 
anything sounded so ugly to Crombie just 
then that there seemed to be an exqui- 
siteness in preferring even a little quiet 
sin to an obstreperous virtue. It was 
sweet to be demure in so blatant a place. 

The two mysterious lovers would not 
trust themselves to so much as a murmur. 
They were in a magic world where there 
was neither sight nor sound. Not one of 
the senses except Touch was invoked or 
concerned, except for a very faint hint 
of the perfume with which she was 
graced, and that was hardly more than a 
fragrance of cleanliness. 

A vast and spiritual longing impelled 
Crombie to a profounder embrace with 
this angel of the invisible. With the ut- 
most gentleness he persuaded her round 
on the pivot of her heel without relin- 
quishing his clasp, so that at last—in the 
language of usual experience—they faced 
each oiher. They had no faces, however; 
no eyes, no features, only warm cheeks 
that met like roses blown together by a 
midnight wind along a trellis. 

He pressed her straitly to him, and she 
made only a pretty mimicry of resistance 
before her arms actually stole about him 
and she returned him clench for clench. 
He searched for her lips with his, but she 
shook her head—not angrily, only mourn- 
fully. 

He wondered who and what she might 
be, and why she accepted what would 
have been insolences if she had not taken 
them for what he meant them to be, the 
pitiful, lonely, longing gestures of delight 
in companionship. 

He wanted to question her, to make 
sure of finding her again. He set his lips 
close to her ear, but the questions would 
not come. It seemed to matter little who 
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The story of two men 


who started side by side 


HEY CAME UP thru school 

together and started work in 
the same office at a few dollars a 
week. Those were joyous, care- 
free days. They lunched at cheap 
restaurants; they saved enough 
for a ball game Saturday after- 
noon or the theatre Saturday 
night. The years stretched out 
far ahead. Without thinking very 
definitely about the future, they 
knew that sometime “things would 
break” if only they did their work 
and kept their health. 

So for three years they moved 
along evenly, receiving petty sal- 
ary increases and enjoying the 
thrill of the new game. They met 
two young women and became en- 
gaged. 

Then along in their fourth busi- 
ness year, there came a change. 
One said: “After all, this busi- 
ness game is pretty tough. It’s a 
fight. I wonder what I can do 
about it.” 


He insured himself 
against failure 


He found in the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute a definite plan of 
business reading which gave him 
a new impulse and new self-con- 
fidence. As an extra locomotive, 
hitched to a train, makes its power 
felt from the first moment, he was 


believable rapidity. Will 


conscious immediately that a new, 
fresh force was at work for his 
business and financial progress. 
He talked to his friend about it, 
and the friend was _ interested. 
“Probably a good thing,” he said, 
in his easy-going way. But the 
matter never went further, and 
gradually the two found that their 
interests were diverging. Both 
were working harder than ever. 
But one was thinking; and in the 
office the executives watched them 
both and saw that one of them 


did think. 


So one man began to 
forge ahead 

Ten years passed, and somewhat 
to their surprise they found them- 
selves at the threshold of middle 
age. One of them has arrived. 
He has experienced the big satis- 
faction of succeeding while he is 
still young. The other still works 
and wonders, and does not quite 
understand. 

Ten years look long, but 
they pass with almost un- 


you, in justice to yourself, 


119 Astor Place, 


Definite Plan for Your Business 
Progress”—an interesting book 
of facts and letters? 


This book is yours 
for the asking 

When you have read it quietly, 
without pressure or haste, you 
may decide that the Institute has 
something of value to offer you. 
This may be true if you are presi- 
dent of a corporation (more than 
27,000 presidents and_ business 
heads have followed the Course 
and are enthusiastic about it). 
It may be equally true if you are 
at the very beginning of your 
career, for among the 200,000 
men enrolled are some whose busi- 
ness position and salary were pre- 
cisely like yours. 

But whether you decide to go 
further or not depends entirely on 
yourself, The facts will come with- 
out obligation or cost. Simply fill 
in the coupon—but do it today! 


New York City 





spend fifteen minutes with 
the question: “Where will 
I be in business ten years 
from now?” May we send 
you a little book called “A 


Send me the book, “A Definite Plan for 
Your Business Progress,” which I may 
keep without obligation. 


Business 
Address 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 


Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 
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No. 650B 
Talcum Powder. 
Smooth, light, ex- 
quisitely fragrant. 
In handsome 
metal container. 





No.91 No. 90M No. 90 \ Fy 


Perfume Ashes of Roses, of deli- No.98 No.97 

cate and lasting fragrance. Ashes of Roses 
No. 90M Purse size Lip Sticks. Light 
No. 90 Small size or Dark. ; 
No. 91 Larger size No. 97 Purse size 


No.98 Larger size 
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CHace Powder 
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Manon Lescaut* Face 
Powder, fine, adherent. 
Perfumed exquisitely. 
Also Manon Lescaut per- 
fume and toilet water. 
In White, Rose, Flesh 
and Brunette, Peaches* 
Powder and Peaches- 
and-Cream* Powder. 


No. 83 Se 


Ashes of Roses (Dark and Rich) 
or Mandarine (Light and Bright) 
in gold-decorated leatherette 
cases with rich ball-top puffs. 
No. 83 Pocket size with puff. 
No. 84 Boudoir size with puff. 
No. 85 Professional size,no puff. 
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through his advertisements. 
by the merit of his goods. 


employed. 









Get the goods you want 


Or go to another store. Substitution operates to 
rob established goods of the good-will and popu- 
larity they have earned by merit. Such goods 
have been built up by that element called con- 
science in business. When a clerk who is seem- 
ingly ales ed by the store, but in fact is paid 
by an unfair manufacturer, tells you to buy the 
brand he or she secretly represents, you should 
condemn this practice which legitimate manufac- 
turers call the undermining work of the “hidden 





The legitimate manufacturer speaks to you 
He convinces you 
And he ought to be 
permitted in all fairness to deliver his products 
to you through a retail store operated fairly 
toward ai/ legitimate manufacturers. His sales 
should not be snatched from him by retail clerks, 
secretly in the service and the pay of an unfair 
competitor. Law and common sense _ have 
harsher definitions for this practice than we have 






Get what you ask for or get out 
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or what or whence or whither she was 
His own identity meant nothing. They 
were two spirits, spirits met in space. 

He kissed the ear he would have ques 
tioned, then her cheek, then her mouth 
Her lips tightened and refused themselves 
a moment; then as a timid bud becomes 
a rose, they bloomed for him. 

He and she clung together as twin stars 
in an ocean of midnight. He whispered 

“T love you!” 

He felt her heart shake her side a little 
under his taut arm. She turned her 
cheek until her lips were at his ear, and 
she whispered: 

“And I you.” 

But whispers all sound alike. There 
was nothing to remember ina whisper 
His heart began to race as he made ready 
to tell her who he was and beg her to tell 
him who she was, so that they might 
renew their divine companionship. 

But there came sudden lunges of 
the crowd. It was like a river when the 
ice breaks and goes. Jostling bodies 
hurtled against them; they were torn 
asunder. He clutched for her and seized 
a hand that was not hers, for it was 


| gloved. He touched fur, but it was a 





mink tippet with teeth in the head. He 
could not find a sable collar. He wanted 
to cry out for her to come back, but how 
should he call her, and what? 

There was a racing panic toward the 
door. The police had arrived and cleared 
a way outside. The theater emptied with 
a rush of hilarious extrusion. Crombie 
was swept along spinning into the lobby. 
He was in the street. The lights dazzled 
him and people darkled. He looked ev- 
erywhere but could find no trace of any- 
one who looked like the woman who had 
looked like nothing at all. He saw four 
sable collars at once. Each of the wear- 
ers was clinging to a.man. His mystic 


| sweetheart of a moment had perhaps re- 





gained a husband. She may have been as 
married as Crombie was, and have re- 
membered it with as reluctant a remorse. 


E went slowly home, sad, forlorn, un- 

utterably dismal. How could he ever 
find that soul again? He had never really 
seen her, or known her, and yet he had 
never known anyone better. 

He must have companionship, sym- 
pathy, some one to cling to in the welter 
of time and space and the black vanity 
of existence—but not only a soul for his 
soul to embrace; his hands wanted hands 
in them. His fingers ached to be inter- 
laced with a woman’s fingers. 

His wife was waiting for him. She 
would be lonely too, perhaps. She seemed 
already a little less unreasonable in her 
quarrel. Perhaps she had been tormented 
in ways he had not understood. Perhaps 
she too was suffering from loneliness and 
emptiness of hands. 

Quaintly, he tried to recall just how 
she looked, to wonder if she were as 


| pretty as he once thought her, or as ugly 


as she looked when she berated him and 
wept her hateful brine. Were her lips as 
sweet as once they seemed, or as bitter 
as they leeked when they thinned and 
denounced him or grew flabby and odious 
when she cried? 

He was baffled to find that he could 


| not describe a feature of hers to his own 
|‘mind in words, or in wordable thoughts. 
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Face to face 
with an old friend 


Does he find you as charming— 
as young—as inspiring as ever? 


; dim, latent memories 
calling to mind the gaiety 
and laughter of days long past. 
Do his eyes light up in pleasure 
at your youth? Can he truthfully 
say: “Well, well, you don’t look 
one day older?” 


I \,cE to face with an old friend 


Keeping young! That is an 
art that women, particularly in 
America, are learning more and 
more effectively. 


How women keep 
young and charming 
Tuer secret of retaining youth- 
fulness lies in preventing the sick- 
nesses to which women especially 
are so susceptible. Every attack 
leaves its imprint—listlessness, 
tell-tale little lines and shadows. 
Regular exercise, correct diet, 
proper rest and relaxation are es- 
sential in maintaining the physical 
well-being upon which women’s 
charm and poise depend. But 
these alone are not enough. Per- 
sonal antiseptic cleanliness—fem- 
inine hygiene—is a vital factor in 
preserving youth and health. 
A vital health measure 
LEADING gynecologists now advise 
regular feminine hygiene as a pro- 


tective measure of the utmost im- 
portance for women. The anti- 
septic recommended for this pur- 
pose is “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
Physicians prefer “Lysol” because 
of its proven effectiveness in pre- 
venting bacterial infections, to 
which most illnesses are due. 

“Lysol” is also preferred be- 
cause of its non-irritability to sen- 
sitive tissues. It is neutral. It 
contains no free alkali nor free 
acid. Diluted in correct propor- 
tions, it is non-caustic. No anti- 
septic could be safer for the del- 
icate membranes. 

And “Lysol” is economical; 
one-half teaspoonful to one quart 
of water is all that is required to 
make the proper antiseptic solu- 
tion for feminine hygiene. 


Send for this booklet 
CorRECT, vital facts about femi- 
nine hygiene are included in our 
booklet, “A Personal Antiseptic 
for Women.” You will appreci- 
ate the complete information and 
directions which it gives for the 
many personal and_ household 
uses of “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
Simply mail the coupon. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & Fink, Inc, New York 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 1o McCaul St., Toronto 


COMPLETE directions for use are in every 
package. The genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant 1s 
put up only in brown glass bottles containing 
3, 7 and 16 ounces; each bottle is packed in a 
yellow carton. T. 3-ounce bottle also 
comes in a special non-breakable package for 








Stores. 


Rog. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


travelers (50 cents). 


Insist upon obtaining 
genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant. Sold by all drug 





Disinfectant 


Jhe ideal personal antiseptic 





Sign and mail 
this coupon ‘ 
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“Tt’s been years . but you 
don’t look one day older!” 








Use “Lysol” as an 

antiseptic solution 

One-half teaspoonful t 
one quart water 


For feminine hygiene 
When baby comes 
For wounds 

For the sickroom 
For the bathroom 


—— 


Use “Lysol” as a 

disinfecting solution 

Two teaspoonfuls to one 
quart water 

For the kitchen 

In the toilet 

For sweeping 

For floors, cellars, dark | 

corners 
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POPC eres eeeeeeeseseeee Se eeeeeeseeeseee 
LEHN & FINK, INC., 
Dept. C-4, 635 Greenwich St., New York City 
Mail me, without charge, your booklet, 
“A Personal Antiseptic for Women,” 
which gives complete information about 
the use of “Lysol” for feminine hygiene. 
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The meals of 


yesteryear 


HE FOOD we eat has a great 

effect upon the condition of our 
teeth. But it is even more definitely 
responsible for the trouble that some 
of us have with our gums. 


For this soft, creamy food of civil- 
ization, eaten over a long period of 
time, and eaten too often in haste, 
has robbed the gums of the stimu- 
lation, of the work and massage, 
which coarse food and slow mastica- 
tion should give. 

As a result, we are experiencing 
trouble with our gums. Even teeth 





at 








— what have they done 


to your teeth and 


your gums ? 


which have been well preserved by 
good care and frequent cleaning are 
not immune from troubles due to a 
weakened gum structure. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 
Many people find that their gums are 
tender. They report to their dentists 
that their gums have a tendency to 
bleed, And the dentist will tell them 


that this appearance of “pink tooth- 


brush isa sign that their gums need 


stimulation and exercise. 


How Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates your gums 


More than three thousand dentists, 
in cases of this kind, now recom- 
mend Ipana ‘Tooth Paste and pre- 
scribe it totheir patients. In stubborn 
cases of bleeding gums, many dentists 
direct a gum massage with I pana qfler 
the regular cleaning with the brush. 

For one of the important ingre- 
dients of Ipana is ziratol—an anti- 
septic and hemostatic well known to 
the profession the country over. It is 
used to allay the bleeding of the 
wound after extraction, and to help 


IPANA 


— made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 





restore to the gums their normal to- 
nicity. The presence of ziratol gives 
Ipana the power to aid in the healing 


of bleeding gums, and to help to build 
firm, sound, healthy gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have a 


tendency to be soft or to bleed, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube 
of Ipana. Before you have finished using 


it you cannot fail to note the difference. 
You will be delighted with its grit-free 
consistency, its delicious flavor and its 
clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Jor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.G-7 , 
42 Rector Street, NewYork, N.Y. | 
1 


| 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 


Name...- 


Address -.-- eas nists dis cecs aon Rab cecal 

















Coy..-.. agin Mate.....s.<q0< | | 
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What more did he know of Dora than 
of the nameless one in the theater? Dora 
might have been that very woman, for all 
he could have told. It would not have 
been unlike her, in one of her gusts of 
repentance, to hurry after him, enter the 
theater and stumble down the aisle to 
take her place in the empty seat at his 
side. 

If she had been caught by the abrupt 


| darkness, she might have indeed heen the 


very soul he encountered. Her coat had 
a sable collar. He knew that well enough, 
from the row he raised when she paid 
more for it than he thought he could 
afford. 

He was not very proud of himself just 
now. A sable collar on a strange woman 
was a beautiful, a holy thing, but on his 
own wife it was a selfish extravagance 
Perhaps that other woman had been re- 
buked by her own husband. Perhaps she 
had come to the theater after a dreary 
quarrel and had accepted Crombie’s em- 
brace simply because her wounded soul 
was in desperate need of soothing. 

If Dora had actually been the woman, 
would she have accepted the embrace of 
a stranger? Green fury stirred in him at 
the mere thought. And yet he wondered. 
What did he know of her thoughts, or of 
her true character? She was so hidden 
—always in ambush, never quite in the 
clear. She complained that he too was in 
hiding. She accused him of secrets, of 
reticences, of evasions, of downright lies 
She simply would not understand his true 
feelings toward Grace—or any other 
woman. Or was it that she would not 
or that she could not? 


E walked the street in a frenzy of 
debate, like an ambulant coagress in 
a wrangle. 

Fierce suspicions of his wife set him on 
fire. He abhorred her as if she were in- 
deed guilty of letting a strange man hug 
and kiss her in a dark crowd. Strange 
how ugly the words were—hug and kiss. 
Bah! Blah! 

And yet there was something angelic, 
ambrosial, sanctified about that strange 
woman. He had not hugged and kissed 
her; he had taken her in a mystic em- 
brace and touched her spiritual lips with 
his. 

And yet what would her husband have 
said,—if she had a husband,—and if she 
could have been capable of telling him? 
He would have loathed her and longed 
to take Crombie’s life, as Crombi2 would 
have lusted for the destruction of a man 
who might have thus embraced his wife. 

Crombie was sure that this woman— 
who would ever after be only She—would 
never tell her husband. The secret was 
sacred. Then all secrets were a little 
sacred. 

Then his own wife had a right to her 
secrets. His own wife had a divine right 
to embrace and exchange angelic salutes 
with any strange lonely man she met, and 
to keep the encounter locked away from 
her husband. 

But that way lay madness, anarchy, 
unspeakable corruption. 

And now he was at home. He looked 
up to his windows. They were dark. 
That scared him. His wife had gone out, 
then! Where, whither, with whom, on 
what secret enterprise? 
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He made haste to his apartment door, | 


opened it on a dimly lighted hall with a 
dark living-room beyond. His heart was 
tortured with fear and rage. 

As he groped for the electric light but- 
ton in the living-room, there was a gasp, 
a rush, the touch of a warm hand, fingers 
thrusting themselves among his fingers. 
Arms crept about him; lips found his, lips 
with tears on them that could be tasted. 
His arms, without command or advice, re- 
sponded. A whisper came from the dark: 

“I was so lonely. I didn’t expect you 
for hours.” 

He supposed it was his wife. But all 
whispers sound alike. It might be She, 
that other woman, for all he could tell. 
He held her fast, saying: 

“T'll find the light.” 

She whispered: 

“Don’t! I look better in the dark. I’ve 
been crying. I’m so sorry. Forgive me! 
You didn’t go to the theater after all. 
I’m so glad. You wouldn’t have been 
home for so long that I think I should 
have died. Oh, but I love you! Let’s 
sit in the dark awhile.” 


HEY drifted through a crowd of ghosts, 

old sweethearts, flirtations, fiancés 
and fiancées, friends, families, strangers. 
They found a chair and he sank into it 
and she coiled herself up in his lap. 


He tried to speak, but she put her fin- | 


ger on his lips, or stifled them with her 
own, then. with her cheek, as she mur- 
mured 

“Let’s not talk. Talk doesn’t mean 
anything but trouble and misunderstand- 
ing. Silence is for love—silence and the 
dark.” 

So they sat intricately involved, their 
souls moored alongside at one anchorage. 

He thought of Dora and of the other 
woman who might have been Dora but 
was not, yet was somebody’s Dora. 


After all, he knew her almost as well 


as he knew Dora, whom he had known 
just a little too well, a little more than is 
becoming to any soul. 


What did he really know of Dora, or | 


of anyone? The forever unknowable She 
had brought him back to his wife, and 
would never know it, as the inescapable 
Grace had parted him from his wife and 
would never know it. 

For we can never know the mighty 


things we do when and where we are ab- | 
sent. Our selves rove the world and stay | 


at home the while, and know next to 
nothing of what they do. 


“Know thyself!” said the philosopher. | 


As if one could! How, then, could we 
know each other? 

Our lifelong acquaintances, the casual 
passengers through our souls, our parents, 
children, loves and hates—what are they 
to us but blind, mute strangers that we 
clash against for a little moment in the 
brief panic of this ill-lighted, bewildered 
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How Men Win 


A significant Shaving Cream story 
By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


Here for 60 years we have studied soap. Some of the 
greatest soaps in existence are of our creation. Our 
Palmolive Soap is the leading toilet soap of the world. 

Our problem was to create a Shaving Cream so superior 
that every man who tried it would adopt it. 

We brought to our laboratory every other shaving 
cream. We put them all to scientific tests. Then we 
studied to excel them in every quality desired. 

We made 130 shaving creams, each better than the others. And 
we at last arrived at what we deem the utmost in a shaving cream. 

Millions of men have adopted it. Tens of millions more will when 
they know. 

Just watch it act 

Don’t buy it—just ask for a ten-shave test. Compare Palmolive 
Shaving Cream with the soap you are using now. 

if we have done what you desire, adopt it. If not, return to the 
old. We ask no favors. 

But we do ask the courtesy of a test. Concede us that test. You 
owe it to yourself and to us. 


5 BETTER RESULTS 
It multiplies itself in lather 250 Thesuper-strong bubbles sup- 
times, so one-half gram suffices fora port the hairs for cutting. 
shave. _ le a That's the major purpose in a 
It acts in one minute. Within that shavin : 
g soap. 
time the beard absorbs 15% of water. ' 
It maintains its creamy fullness for The palm and olive oil blend 
ten minutes on the face. leaves delightful after effects. 
To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shaving 
Talc—especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and gives 
that well-groomed look. 
The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM _ 











10 SHAVES FREE 


and a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


© P. Co. 1924 





playhouse of the world? 

There is too much jostling, cursing, 
tearing of hands away, trampling upon 
hearts that cry out in vain. Fortunate it 
is, if haply when we meet another in 
the dark, we grope together with kindli- 
ness, if we find a trace of beauty or of 
tenderness there, and if we leave or carry 
away a memory, not too harsh, of an em- 
brace, a kiss, a yearning to meet again, 
an immortal, ineffable gratitude. 


Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company, 
(Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. B-829. Address for 
residents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company, 
(Del. Corp. ),360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, Dept. B-829, 
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slighted! 


The Penalty of Bromidrosis 
(Fetid Perspiration) 

As she sits at the side of the man she adores 
she is the picture of charm and beauty \r 
yet, deep in her heart she suffers because he 
gives his attention to another. If she only knew 
that he would care for her were it not for the 
offense of perspiration. 


How easily we detect this annoyance on others 
and how seldom we consider our own shortcom 
ings. With AB-SCENT you can be sure of 


yourself, for it not only remedies excessive 
perspiration, but destroys odors harmlessly 


SS 





|} a COLORLESS! = 
‘ 


Contains no staining artic colors 
AB-SCENT, formulated by a physician, and absolutely 
harmless, corrects the condition of whieh you yourself may 
be unconscious, and does not burn, itch or irritate. Ideal 
for personal use. It is used by men and women for prevent- 

ing unclean armpits and perspired feet 
All good stores or by mail in plain wrapper 50c 
Prepared by the makers of ZIP 


JEAN JORDEAU, INC. IY 
Dept. 5-R, 562 Fifth Ave. New York City oho, 
Enclosed find one dime "lease send liberal Z < 
trial bottle of AB-SCENT and samples of your 2. 
sage Cream and Face Powder. c 


Name 

Address 

City and State 
Dealer 








creanons JORDERY New yore 





Z We Teach 
COMMERCIAL 


RI 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
Commercial rganization in 

Orld offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 
and experimental theory This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study instruction. 
Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the United 
States. Canada, England or Australia about 

the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
you about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
‘one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th $t., Dept.10 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Note—Te Art and Engraving Firms: Secure practi- 
cal artists among our graduates. Write us. 
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THE TROUPERS 


with wet sacks, cursing the idiots who 
had thrown blazing torches down close 
to inflammable sets. Confusion, irre- 
sponsibility, care-free abandon, children 
turned out of school at recess! 

The two old troupers sat on the door- 
step of what was supposed to be a wine- 
shop. They munched philosophically on 
some sandwiches. 

“Half that mob,” said Molly, “is com- 
posed of experienced people working un- 
der other names. Marsh really did offer 
me a job, but I didn’t have the clothes, 
and it would cost too much to rent them. 
I don’t mind being an extra. But Hall, 
I can’t bear to think of you—”’ 

“Nonsense!” he soothed. ‘Mere tem- 
porary condition. Good experience for 
both of us. We'll be all set when Clyde 
returns. Meanwhile, Molly, we'll just 
amuse ourselves together.” 





UT Clyde Kerrick was detained longer 
than he anticipated—so much longer 
| that his parents were able to work out 
gradually from the mass of mere “extras” 
|into the field of the legitimate trouper. 
They were given character “bits”—a few 
| days in one studio, a few days in another. 
| Hall made an excellent figure in the uni- 
|form of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
|the sort of rdle in which a veteran 
officer of the law lays a paternal hand on 
the shoulder of a repentant youth, and 
whispers brokenly: “My boy, I once 
knew your mother!” 

| Likewise, Molly, supplied with glycer- 
| ine-drops, smiled through her tears as her 
| long-lost son, returned from the West to 
pry the scrubbing-brush from her tired 
hands, smear the make-up on her pallid 
cheeks and lead her gently out of range 
|of the camera, while a consumptive girl 
with red hair sang through a megaphone: 


Mammy—oh, mammy of mine! 


It was a hard life, full of petty jealous- 
ies, vain promises and empty dreams, 
but the Kerricks were reasonably content. 
They trouped off the screen as well as 
| on, exaggerating the importance of every- 
| thing they did, and talking in the most 
|extravagant terms of the ever-increasing 
demand for their services. Of one thing 
they were sublimely certain. When’ Clyde 
returned from Europe, the gateway to 
stardom would be opened wide. 

Meanwhile the motion-picture industry 
suffered an attack of acute indigestion, 
and almost overnight, production was 
curtailed and many studios closed their 
doors. It was purely a temporary set- 
back, but it drove thousands from the 
field, and made things increasingly diffi- 
cult for those who remained. 

Molly and her husband found them- 
selves not infrequently sitting outside a 
casting director’s office pretending to be 
deeply interested in the latest magazines, 
while they wondered secretly how they 
were going to pay for their next meal. 
They were not alone in this predicament. 
The waiting-room was always filled with 
people, who glared at each other resent- 
fully and quarreled with the old Cerberus 
| who guarded the executive offices. Direc- 
‘tors and production managers always pro- 





(Continued from page 56) 


tect themselves with a grumpy individual 
whose vocabulary consists of two 
phrases: “Aint in,” and “Don’t know.” 


HIS was the situation when Clyde 

Kerrick, without any preliminary 
flourish of trumpets, returned from Eu- 
rope to discover his father and mother 
waiting in a line of extras outside the 
casting office of his own studio! 

Before going any farther, it is well that 
you know just what sort of a chap 
young Kerrick was. 

There are all kinds of directors, just 
as there are all types of actors. Those 
who handle the megaphone are specialists 
not because they so desire, but because 
the penalty of success in their profession 
is inevitable. The man who makes a 
successful “thrill” picture is condemned 
by the public and the producers to go on 
making thrill pictures for the rest of his 
natural life. Plead as he may, his field 
is established. The ambulances will al- 
ways be parked outside the lot where he 
is working; stunt men. will be braving the 
perils of land, water and air; and eventu- 
ally his tired brain will fall back on the 
old expedient of offering a thousand dol- 
lars for a new idea. 

The same thing holds true of the com- 
edy director, the heart-interest director 
the genius who deals with crook plays 
and the man who specializes in costumes 
and pageantry. Every director gets des- 
perately tired of his own field, and be- 
lieves that he would be infinitely more 
successful in another. But he never gets 
the opportunity to try out his theories 
wherefore he becomes petulant and cyn- 
ical, obsessed with the idea that life at 
its best is a very disgusting sort of thing 

Young Kerrick didn’t believe in “‘hu- 
man interest.”” He contended that sick- 
ening sentimentality was the curse of the 
movies. His pictures were amazingly 
clever, cruelly realistic, ruthlessly true to 
life. They violated all the accepted tra- 
ditions of the screen, and blazed a trail 
that few dared follow. There were never 
any white-haired mothers and tottering 
old fathers waiting by picket fences when 
he was working. No! Clyde dealt with 
ultra-modern phases of sex and scandal, 
backbiting and bitterness, jazz and jeal- 
ousy, hypocrisy and hatred. There was 
no redeeming feature, no concession to 
popular taste, never a happy ending— 
merely a terrific indictment of modern 
civilization, done so cleverly as to com- 
pel box-office patronage. 

“Dot poy,” said old Julius Steinberg, 
head of Continental, “puts money in the 
pockets, but to my head he gives nothing 
but pains. Understand me, he is a chen- 
ius! Always does he know vot the public 
is suffering mit. Und the damn fools 
pay goot money while he put ’em in easy- 
chairs und shows ’em on a film what he 
says must come out because it is rotten. 
Gott im Himmel! He has the tempera- 
ment of a dentist.” 

But that, of course, was merely one 
man’s opinion. Clyde had never had a 
home in his life, never had experienced 
the normal joys of childhood, nor the 
blessings of parental intimacy. He was 
merely following out the lines of his first 
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accidental success. Underneath it all he 
had some very human traits. For one 
thing, he had never been cynical on the 
subject of his parents. He had always 
referred to them in terms of highest re- 
spect, attributing his own talents to a 
mere matter of inheritance. 

“My father,” he had said, “played with 
the great Cyril Manning and with Keith 
Warren. He was a star in the days when 
it meant something. And don’t talk to 
ne about your screen actresses! Why, 
my mother played with the original Haw- 
eys. More talent in her little finger than 
n all your namby-pamby idiots put to- 
vether. My parents have been on the 
egitimate stage for forty years. Think 
[ could coax them into this game? I 
should say not! They’re artists!” 

This was the young man who sauntered 
out of a conference-room one afternoon 
and found himself gazing with amazement 
it a pair of old troupers who rose from 
their seats in the lobby. 

“Clyde!” they called to him. “Dear 
son, we’re so glad!” 

“Why, Mother!” he exclaimed. “Dad, 
old boy! Thought you were in New 
York! Tickled to death to see you! 
But what on earth—” And then he got 
it—read the truth in their faces, saw 
where they had been sitting with a crowd 
of extras outside the casting director’s 
door. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, and no 
old trouper could have matched that ges- 
ture and expression. Molly hastened to 
soothe him, but her hurried explanations 
only made matters worse. It was far 
from a cynical young man who raved and 
ranted about before the parental foot- 
lights. 

“My father and mother waiting out- 
side a director’s office! Why, you don’t 
have to wait for anybody! A man who 
played with Manning! A woman who’s 
been a recognized artist for forty years! 
Don’t these dishwashers and sewer-rats 
know who you are? Well, by God, they'll 
find out! I’llstar youina picture! That’ll 
be the first thing I do! Why—why— 
why—” He gagged and spluttered, until 
his parents, deliciously atremble with 
pride and satisfaction, managed to get 
him off-stage without damage to the 
furniture. 

For a week Clyde was with his parents 
night and day. No son could have done 
any more, and the Kerricks were very 
happy. It was settled that they would 
have their big chance in the pictures. 

“Leave it all to me,” said Clyde. “If 
we can’t find the right sort of story, I'll 
have one written. We’ll show these peo- 
ple who you are!” 


[t was not for them to recognize that 
Clyde had inherited an instinct for 
trouping, that he was merely reacting now 
to a theatrical situation. Nor did the 
cynical young Mr. Kerrick himself real- 
ize that he was strutting headlong into 
the oldest of human-interest plots. He 
was genuinely fond and proud of his 
parents and he eagerly sought to entertain 
them. Hidden springs in young Kerrick’s 
nature welled to the surface. For the 
first time in his life, he began to appreci- 
ate the merits of a “happy ending.” He 
saw his parents through discerning eyes, 
recognized them for what they were— 
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old troupers who had seen their best days. 

Something within him revolted when he 

saw his mother smearing grease-paint on 

her face, when he saw his father donning 
theatrical harness for a test picture. A 
pair of old thoroughbreds, still eager for 
the call to post, but deserving of green 
pasturage and a pension. 

Later he sat alone in the darkness of 
a projection-rocn, slumped in a chair, 
his feet on a desk, staring soberly at the 
silver shadows of the parents who bore 
him. They laughed, sobbed, ran the 
gamut of emotions. Good types and good 
troupers! They knew their business. 

But the cynical Mr. Kerrick, long after 
| the test film had been run off, continued 
to sit there in the darkness, toying with 
a bunch of keys, and staring moodily at 
a blank screen. Here was material ripe 
| for his direction; here was a heart-interest 
| situation that called for a big scene with 
a punch! He smote fist and palm 
| thoughtfully together, a trick that char- 
acterized him in moments of directorial 
meditation. 

Finally, the inspiration came! A mas- 
| ter-stroke—an original conception—a 
bexane gong. knockout! The more he 
| 


| 








visioned its possibilities, the more he 
marveled at his own genius. Chuckling 
| like a boy, this most original of young 
| directors fell back upon the oldest, most 
| time-worn theme in the litany of movie 
|concepts. To him it seemed like fire 
| stolen from the gods. He could already 
| feel the tears welling into his eyes, a 
|lump rising in his throat. He could vi- 
sion the big scene, tender and beautifully 
| human, with his parents co-starring under 
|his artistic direction. So vividly did he 
picture the supreme moment, that he 
found himself leaning forward eagerly, as 
he whispered in the darkness with none 
to hear: “Lights—music—camera! Hold 
it a moment! Hold it! All right, Bill— 
\fade out!” 


ALL KERRICK and Molly Powers 

concealed their impatience as best they 
could while they waited for Clyde to dis- 
close his plans. But the young director was 
behaving very mysteriously. He hadn't 
signed them to a contract, hadn't intro- 
duced them to a producer or a single 
noted personage in the entire movie col- 
ony. Why, he hadn’t even broached the 
subject of their first appearance under 
his direction! Yet he was spending a lot 
of time in their company, taking them 
out for a drive each afternoon, pointing 
out the choice residential districts, and 
watching his parents with affectionate, 
dutiful eyes. In vain they hinted that 
they did not wish to trespass on his hos- 
pitality or his time. 

“Understand, son,” Hall told him, “your 
mother and I fully appreciate the many 
angles to this profession. You mustn't 
involve yourself too deeply on our ac- 
count. Perhaps you'd like to see us do 
some character bits, so that you could 
judge better—” 

Clyde interrupted him gently. “No, 
Dad, I’ve got something in mind that 
ought to just suit you and Ma. Fact is, 
we're all fixed and going on location to- 
morrow.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Yep! I'll call for you after lunch. 
You can bring along the old make-up 
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boxes. Costumes and everything else will 
be waiting for you on the set.” 

“Why, Clyde!” They regarded him 
with delighted astonishment. ‘You never 
said a word.” 

“Well,” he explained, “lot of studio 
spies around, and we directors have to 
be careful. This is my own idea, Dad— 
human-interest stuff, and I’m hoping it 
will go big. My notion of how you folks 
should be cast. Don’t mind working un- 
der my direction, do you?” 

Molly Powers put her arms about his 
neck. ‘You dear boy, of course not!” 

“Pleasure and a privilege,” assured his 
father. “Give you the best work of my 
life.” 

Clyde’s eyes twinkled. 
you tomorrow.” 


“Fine! See 


EN minutes before the appointed 

hour they were standing on the curb 
outside their apartment house, make-up 
boxes under their arms. MHurrying pe- 
destrians saw no hint of drama—merely 
two old extras, waiting, like scores of 
others, for some one to give them a lift 
out to the “lot.” 

Clyde showed up .in a sedan. “Hop 
in!” he invited. A moment later they 
were spinning north along Cahuenga 
Boulevard in a stream of. movie traffic. 
But instead of continuing on toward the 
Continental Studios, the young director 
took a right-hand turn at the first cross- 
ing, and sent the car gliding into a neigh- 
borhood of quiet residences. 

They stopped in front of a comfortable, 

homey sort of place with a wide porch 
overhung by pink roses. A lazy, good- 
natured dog waddled to meet them. 
« “We're going to shoot most of the 
picture around here,” said Clyde, climb- 
ing from under the steering-wheel. “Come 
inside, and I'll talk to you about con- 
tracts.” 

He produced a key, opened the front 
door, led the way toward a living-room 
and waved his parents to easy-chairs. 
“Make yourselves at home. Excuse me a 
moment; I'll be right back.’’ He vanished 
through the heavy portiéres, muttering 
unintelligible things about ‘“camera-men— 
property trucks—electricians—idiotic as- 
sistants who are always late.” 

Hall Kerrick, holding his make-up box, 
stood by an open window through which 
came the breath of garden flowers and 
the drone of bees. Hall wouldn't sit 
down. He was eager to begin work, nerv- 
ously anxious to get started. He felt 
that he had been loafing too long. The 
fires of ambition still blazed fiercely in 
his bosom; the love of acting was still 
the ruling passion of his life. 

Molly Powers had seated herself in a 
rocker, and womanlike, was taking in 
every detail of her surroundings, apprais- 
ing the furnishings, and wondering what 
sort of people the owners were. She de- 
cided that it must be the home of some 
old couple from New England. Pleasant 
old souls, probably. Not a care to 
worry them. The mottoes on the wall, 
the quaint clock ticking on the man- 
tel, the family album and the Bible, the 
easy-chairs with their worn cushions, the 
low reading-lamps—all spoke of solid 
comfort, security, settled respectability. 
Somewhere in the back of the house a 
canary was chirping happily. Molly 
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Powers smiled. How often she had seen 

ist such a stage setting! All she needed 
was the elycerine-drops and an atmos- 
pheric orchestra. 

“Hall,” she laughed, “I should have 
rought my knitting-needles and specta- 

es, and there should be a cat curled at 

y feet. Oh, good Lord, there is one!” 

Sure enough, a white-whiskered Maltese 
that had been asleep under the lounge 

awled out at this moment, stretched it- 

lf lazily, and then approached Molly 
with the very evident intention of jump- 
ing into her lap. 

“Get away!” she protested. “I wont 
hold any cat unless the script calls for it.” 

A half-hour dragged by, and Clyde did 
not return. The Kerricks grew uneasy. 
Hall went to the front window and looked 
out. 

‘Molly, the car’s gone! I believe that 
boy has deserted us. He’s taken the car 
ind gone. We’re alone in this house. 
Something funny about this whole affair. 
Now, what do you suppose that damn 
young fool is up to? Molly, if this is 
his idea of a joke, I'll break his neck.” 

“Clyde wouldn’t fool us,’ his mother 
assured. “Let’s look around a bit. There 
may be some one in the kitchen.” 


UT they weve quite alone in the house, | 





though every room looked as though | 


the proper occupant must be close at 
hand. The bedroom doors were open, 
revealing closets filled with garments, bu- 
reaus adorned with intimate trinkets. 
Half-finished needlework in a _ sewing 
basket, an open book lying face down on 
the bed. 

In the kitchen a kettle 
the stove. 
the window held the joyous canary. Half- 
peeled potatoes and a paring-knife were 
on the drain-board. 

Molly laughed and looked at her hus- 
band. 

“Well, it beats me! We might as well 
go back to the living-room and wait a 
little longer. If Clyde doesn’t show up, 
we'll simply have to call it another day 
wasted.” 

“Confound the boy!” complained Hall. 
“You know, Molly, if he had stayed in 
Europe, we would probably have landed 
by now with Marshall Kessig. He was 
becoming very interested in my work. 
Told me so himself.” 

Molly nodded. “I could have gone on 
location this week with Sommerstrom in 
a Western picture. Probably six weeks’ 
work.” 

She didn’t add that the “location” was 
in Death Valley with the temperature 118. 
Molly always tried to make the best of 
everything. It was not in her nature to 
complain. 

In a blue bowl on the living-room 
table they discovered something which 
had escaped their attention. 
a long envelope, sealed and bulky, and 
bearing in Clyde’s handwriting the in- 
scription: “To my beloved parents.” 

Hall Kerrick noticed it first, and for a 
moment he stood there, contemplating 
those four words, as Belshazzar might 
have stared at the handwriting on the 
wall. Here was the secret of Clyde’s 
absence. Molly tiptoed to his side. 
“Probably the contracts, Hall. Open 


simmered on 


it 


| 


A wicker cage suspended at | 





It was | 
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| His fingers ripped open the envelope. 
The first inclosure was in the shape of 
| \ display ad and it read as follows: 
| Hatt KerricK AND MoLty Powers 
co-starring in their 
farewell scene 
“OLD FOLKS AT HOME” 
Written, directed, and presented 
BY THEIR Lovinc Son 


The envelope contained deeds that es- 
tablished them as the owners of the prop 
erty on which they stood, together wit! 
all contents and appurtenances here 
was a note attached: 


Dear Folks: 

Hope you like the location, becausé 
it’s permanent, and as true to type as 
the best technical men in Hollywood 
could make it. Chuck the old make-up 
| boxes in the ash-can, and I'll be home 
in a little while. 





The papers fluttered from Hall Ker 
| rick’s fingers. He stared helplessly at his 
wife. Molly Powers looked at her hus 
band. Retirement was the last thing in 
the world they anticipated or desired. To 
have the curtain Jowered on them by 
their son! To be withdrawn forever fron 
the painted, pitiless world which had not 
yet given them their big scene! 

“Why, the brainless puppy!” exploded 
Clyde’s father. ‘He wants to shelve us! 
He thinks we’re through. He’s written a 
play and cast himself for the star role 
I suppose he expects us to weep on his 
shoulder and pat him on the back! We 
don’t want his idiotic location! Ill take 
him over my knee and spank him!” 


MOLLY POWERS, however, her eyes 
i filled with tears, sat rocking silently 
for several minutes. She looked out the 
window at the pleasant garden, and the 
up at the tired face of her husband. Her 
own features were soft with a light that 
her husband had never seen before. 

“Hall, old pal, Clyde’s right. He’s cast 
us for our big scene, the one we ought 
to play for his sake as well as ours. It’s 
Baucis and Philemon, my dear, with only 
our boy for an audience. To tell the 
truth, Hall, it’s been what I’ve wanted 
I’m so sick of hotels and restaurants and 
trains! I’m so utterly tired of electricians 
and stage carpenters and canvas trees 
and fake flowers. I want a home with 
my boy!” 

“Now, see here, Molly, you're troup- 


ing! 

“Am I?” She smiled faintly. ‘Per- 

haps so, Hall, but I’m really a mother, 
you know! And it’s sweet to feel that 
your boy wants you to play that rdle 
Do you realize, my dear, that we’ve never 
had a tax-receipt in our lives, never owned 
a stick of furniture! We've played a 
thousand réles, but we’ve never yet im- 
personated ourselves. Always we were 
| some one else, and no matter how it 
| looked to the public, we knew there was 
no ceiling over our heads and -nothing 
but drafty wings on either side.” 

Kernck’s eyes softened. “You never 

| took that view before. Of course, Molly, 
if this would really make you happy—”’ 

“We owe it to Clyd2,” she interrupted. 

| “Think of the trouble and expense he’s 
| gone to in order to please us.” 
| “Please himself, you mean! He’s stag- 
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ing it! He’s thinking of the thrill he'll) 
vet out of it!” 

“Well, Hall, he’s our boy, and why not 
vive him what he wants? Let’s troupe it, 

ear! He’ll be coming back any moment, 

id it’s the last bit of acting we may 
ver do together.” 

Kerrick looked at his wife, and what 
he read in her face enabled him to stifle 
his own emotions and accept her sugges- 
tion with a boyish grin. 

“All right, Molly! If we can’t put over 
this sort of stuff, we’re no good at all. 
Lord knows, we’ve done it before! Move 
that chair a little more toward the win- 
jow and sit there with your knitting. 
I'll keep an eye out for Clyde, and when 
he’s ready for his entrance, I'll slip you 
the cue.” 


But it was dusk before they heard the 
whir of a car outside. They moved 
the easy-chair toward the table and the 
lamp. “Mother” was waiting expectantly 
for her boy. “Father” had on his slip- 
pers and was reading the afternoon paper. 
They waited for Clyde’s footsteps on 
the porch outside, but there was some 
lelay. Molly thought of the explanation. 

“He’s peeping at us through the win- 
low,” she whispered, and then aloud: 
Hall, dear, isn’t it too wonderful for 
vords! After all these years, to feel 
that at last we have a beautiful home in 
sur old age—” 

Her husband laid down his paper and 
crossed to her side. “Molly, our boy 
has turned up trumps! All our dreams 
are realized—everything that we could 
wish! Why, Molly, just think what it 
means—” 

They were trouping now with a ven- 
geance, extemporizing for the benefit of a 
cynical young man who stood on the front 
porch, peeping through the window and 
listening with eager ears to theatrical 
platitudes that thrilled him through and 
through. 

Was it the training of forty years that 
enabled them to slip so easily into 
the rdles assigned them? Was it the 
knowledge that this was their last and 
greatest scene? Or had reality replaced 
acting, and the theme run away with the 
actors? None but the Great Dramatist 
will ever know. 

Tears ran down the cheeks of Molly 
Powers, and they were not induced by 
glycerine. She drew her husband’s head 
down to her bosom and put her arms 
around his shoulders. Sobs shook her 
tired frame. 

“Hall,” she whispered, “it’s our last 
appearance, just as you always said. Two 
old troupers with their arms entwined! 
It’s a fade-out, dear, so hold it a mo- 
ment. He’s watching us.” 

Kerrick’s back was turned to the win- 
dow through which Clyde was observing 
them. The old trouper struggled instinc- 
tively to turn around, to keep his face 
toward the audience of one. But his wife 
held him, and he guessed the reason. 

“Molly,” he pleaded, “not so close! 
Don’t hold me like that! Let him see 
my face too! Dammit, my dear, you’re 
stealing our big scene!” 


“‘The Money Rider,” another of 
Gerald Beaumont’s true-to-folks 
stories, will appear in the next, 
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It set him thinking 


ERE, right in the prime of 

his business career, he had 
fumbled the biggest deal he ever 
had undertaken. It was the 
great disappointment of his life. 
And now he was putting himself 
through a rigorous self-examina- 
tion, trying to fathom the reason 
for his failure. 

Just then he stumbled across 
a peculiarly frank magazine ad- 
vertisement that seemed to hint 
at the possible reason. It made 
him do some hard thinking. 

x * XK * 
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Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. 

Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor 
itself quickly disappears. So the 
systematic use of Listerine puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


Saint Louis, U. S. A. 





Interesting News! 
Listerine Throat Tablets, containing the antiseptic oils of Lis- 
terine, are now available. * * While we frankly admit that 
no tablet or candy lozenge can deodorize the breath, the 
Listerine antiseptic oils in these tablets are very valuable as a 
relief for throat irritations. * * They are 25 cents a package. 
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Good Music— 
Wherever You Go! 


Sixty miles en the speedometer— twelve 
noon by the clock—a quiet, shady grove by 
the roadside —a lunch basket packed with 
good things to eat—and five hungry people 
ready to sit down to a feast at nature’s table. 
That’s the time for a little music from the 
pocket orchestra—a few lively selections on 
a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for happiness; 
and there’s nothing like a Hohner for good 
music. Hohner Harmonicasare true in tone, 
accurate in pitch and perfect in workmanship. 
Anyone can learn to play real music quickly. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it 
tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers. Ask for the 
Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out 


of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 173, 
New York City. 














The Saxophone is 
the easiest of all 
wind instruments 
to play and the 
sweetest in tone. 


Entertainment. 


roms SAXOPHONE 


Is a marvelous instrument—the only one with convenient 
“snap-on pads.” Easy payment terms can be arranged if 
desired, making it very easy to pay. Six days’ free trial 
allowed. Write for Free Book about the Saxophone and 
Complete Catalog. (80) 
AUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
n 
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A School of Dancing 


Few accomplishments contribute more to the 
creation of a well posed personality than danc- 
ing when seriously taught and studied. Social- 
ly, professionally or as a teacher it is a valuable 
asset. Some of the famous schools of dancing, 
expression and dramatic art are advertised on 
page 21 If you wish advice in selecting a 
school suited to your requirements, we will 
gladly supply you with first hand information 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address: 


The Director. Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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NATALIE 


proceeded to a downtown club where he 
had a locker. 

Henry Tibbetson went to bed around 
five o’clock, happily enough, and think- 
ing rather excitedly of many things, from 
silver saxophones and “The Blue Danube” 
to hothouse narcissi in glazed bowls. 


NJATALIE explained to Henry often, 
4‘ during the days that followed, that 
the North Beach had the best dance music 
in town. She fenced irritably sometimes 
with her mother over her late hours. Her 
mother sighed and decided not to say 
anything at present to Natalie’s father, 
who since the war had rather too much 
cotton on his mind. 

Harvey Hammer asked his friend why 
he didn’t Jive at the hotel. “Listen, Hen, 
those two lovely dolls are playing you! 
Listen, I was born in this town, and I 
know its ways. Shake loose!” 

Henry Tibbetson laughed. “You know 
a lot, Harve; but there are things you 
| don’t know—and maybe never will.” 

There was one gay midnight when Ina, 
at the wheel of Perchy’s car, with Henry 
Tibbetson beside her and the other two 
behind, wound in and around the mon- 
uments of Lincoln Park so fast that 
another car, whose driver was not look- 
ing in the right direction, collided with 
them. No bones were broken. But 
there was a repair bill that Ina insolently 
| proposed Henry should pay, since Perchy 
was sulky over'the sum, and muttered 
that he didn’t keep up insurance for other 
folks’ benefit. 

There was another night, with a moon 
riding high, when the four drove to Chi- 
cago’s smartest suburb, and Ina dared 
Natalie to climb a hedge and pick some 
white lilacs for the crowd. Natalie ac- 
cepted the dare, and eventually a watch- 
man, finding the white spoil in Natalie’s 
hands, threatened the police until Henry 
and Perchy placated him with twenty- 
five dollars. 

As time went on, Natalie came to wear 
|a beautifully bland expression when with 
With rather a grave; ecstatic ex- 
| pression, Henry was evidently conscious 
| of Natalie's presence most of the time. 
There was another motor collision one 
night, and again miraculously, with no 
| damage to the four. A North Side officer 
| was rather sarcastic when Natalie whim- 
pered that she didn’t want her name 
in the papers. 

“Be at home in bed around this time, 
my worried young woman, and you wont 
be in the papers!” was the wise rejoinder 
| of the officer. “Scoot home, all of you.” 

A week later, behind a tub of North 
| Beach palms, while the lake sang its first 

song of June, Natalie leaned across a 
| table toward Henry. Ina was_ near 
| enough. 

“Do you really like me pretty well?” 

Ina, a slim, annoyed picture of youth 
and mauve satin, walked off deliberately. 
Natalie smiled, waiting for the answer. 

“Pretty well?” said Henry Tibbetson 
gravely, juggling a straw in his tall 
| orange-colored glass. “I guess so. In the 
| past eight weeks I've spent eighteen hun- 
dred dollars that I’d no right to spend— 
| because of you.” 
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“You've what?” 

The smile on Natalie’s face was re- 
placed by an expression of stark horror 
The tall lemon-colored glass at her soft 
left elbow toppled at her jerking move- 
ment. Iced sweetness ran across a mot- 
tled-marble table and dripped into her 
ciel-tulle lap. 

Henry Tibbetson turned his yellow 
head and pretended to watch something 
across the room. ‘“Oh—forget that: it 
slipped.” 

Natalie rose from her chair. 

“I’m going home!” she announced 

“Natalie, let me explain—” 

“Don't talk to me!” 

Henry followed quickly. 

In the rotunda, beyond the supper-and- 
dance room, a clerk was changing the 
hour’s bulletin of world news just re- 
ceived by radio. Natalie, who in her 
impetuous flight had taken the wrong di- 
rection, wheeled and fairly flew to the 
right, where her wraps were checked. 

Henry met her as she emerged. ‘You 
needn't worry! You mustn't think you're 
going to get any publicity because of any 
mess of mine! Let me explain—” 

“T want to go home! No—I'll call a 
taxicab myself.” Toward the bulletin- 
board she sent a shivering glance. 


ATALIE BALLY reached home 

sobbed a small prayer of thanks that 
hall and living-room were dark, implying 
that her parents were in bed and there- 
fore unable to take note of her mien and 
manner, and proceeded to lay her slim 
self in bed. There she burrowed her face 
in a pillow and put her forefingers into her 
ears. Headlines hung before her in the 
dark—newspaper headlines! Black, bulky 
ugly! 

Her turmoiled mind cleared presently 
and contemplated what was likely to hap- 
pen; and when it had thus contemplated, 
it promptly and hysterically went back 
into turmoil! 

One can, at nineteen, take varieties of 
black trouble to one’s parents—the theft 
of a wrist-watch, or a case of ptomaine 
poisoning. But one cannot go and easily 
mention embezzlement! Deeper into her 
pillow Natalie burrowed her face. Her 
bedroom looked through swaying blue silk 
curtains on the lake. The lake now was 
becoming dawn-tinged. The curtains 
swayed to admit long, lovely streaks of 
gray mingled with pink, an orchard pink. 
Lake Michigan has a fine talent for dawns. 
Embezzlement! A word to darken all 
dawns! Even reckless nineteen knows that. 
Lately, in her father’s office, there had 
been a case, sternly and quickly dealt 
with. And the newspapers keep the word 
standing like—like—she stuttered hyster- 
ically to herself—like “Death Notices.” 

And after a while other words galloped 
after that one. Natalie recalled that once 
or twice Henry had been rather sober 
when the other three had been hilarious 
with laughter. She saw him, grave-eyed, 
wretched-eyed, in a courtroom, and his 
yellow head— 

She had never been in a courtroom in 
her life. So, as the dawn came across the 
lake, the pink streaking farther and farther 
until the full riotous color gave way at 
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last to the white of day itself, something 
of youth went from Natalie Bally, never 
to return. Something of beauty, too, and 
of grace. 


HE shudderingly averted her eyes from 
‘7 the morning newspaper lying on a 
chair in the dining-room where her father 
had flung it and the maid had not yet 
removed it. Newspapers—ugh! And in 


diabolic train of thought came news- | 


papers’ new half-sister, the radio. Sup- 
pose this very afternoon the magnaphone 
at the North Beach should drone for the 


alert ears of dancers, of diners, of waiters, | 


of saxophonists: “Another Embezzle- 
ment Case in City—’ She went white, 
and pushed away her grapefruit. 


From a door her mother said keenly: | 


“You're going to pay for your hours, 
Natalie! Eleanor says you’re about ready 
to lose your really good color—” 

“Tt’s this egg!” 

“It looks like a perfectly good egg to 
me,” criticized her mother. “But I'll tell 
Nora to bring another.” 

Natalie was greatly relieved when pres- 
ently her mother left home for the morn- 
ing. Even as the family car rolled away 
from the curb below, she was at work, 
emptying out the contents of bureau and 
chiffonier, desk and closet, sorting, ap- 
praising, hunting pencil and paper. 

Jewelry first: Eight pairs of earrings, 
ranging in original cost from one dollar 
and seventy-five cents to sixty-eight dol- 
lars and fifty cents. The first were imi- 
tation jet; the last were jade mounted in 
platinum. Bracelets: beginning with her 
beloved platinum-and-brilliants watch on 
its black ribbon, and ending with the plain 
gold band she had received on her twelfth 
birthday, nine in all. For the sapphire 
and white gold she had saved pin-money; 
it cost forty-five dollars. A platinum 
pendant on a thin chain, two combs set 
with semi-precious stones, a jade-handled 
parasol, three metallic filigrees for the 
hair, a silver and green-stoned girdle— 


h’m, not worth much. Four rings, be- | 


sides a gilded box of childish circlets. 
Well, one stone was nearly a carat. It 
had a flaw, though. “You'll have to take 
quality or quantity,” her father had quiz- 
zically warned her that Christmas. 

In a sudden gust of impatience she 
swept the heap into a box, and dragged 
out her dresses, furs, coats and shoes. 
Pretty things, but not very pawnable. 
With a curiously forlorn face she sepa- 
rated a summer neckpiece of tawny fur 
from the heap, and then, eyes lighting 
darkly, started. She had recently put her 
squirrel coat into storage. Well, it was 
not a fortunate time of the year for dis- 
posing of a secondhand fur coat—but it 
was the only time of the year at her 
command! 


OUR hours later Natalie Bally’s face 

still had no appreciable color, except 
where the rouge stood out sharply. Pawn- 
brokers were a cold-blooded tribe, and 
one or two had demanded proof of own- 
ership. But dropping into her father’s 
office, she secured twenty-five dollars 
from a busy and preoccupied parent. She 
felt that in the future she would never 
feel so sisterly toward her married sister 
Eleanor as she had felt, at times, in the 
past. Eleanor said coldly that she had no 
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Laurette Taylor 
now starring in 
the new Metro 
production 
“Happiness.” 


“It is 
Concentrated 
Happiness” 





Beautiful Laurette Taylor found 
that this fragrance added a new 
note to even her exquisite personality 








































‘“‘My dear Mons. Vivaudou: 


‘It is with genuine pleasure I 
write to thank you for your 
charming gift of Mai d’Or per- 
fume which so delightfully rep- 
resents all the allure of Paris. 

‘It is Concentrated ‘Happi- 
ness’ which is the name of my 
new picture. 

Sincerely,”’ 


Laurette Taylor 


The Mysterious Door 
—it guards the most fasci- 
nating secret in the world 

Perfumers have spent their lives 
seeking in vain the secret which ; 
Vivaudou has at last found and ‘ 
keeps beyond the famous door of 
mystery. You can never know 
what marvelous secret it jealously 
guards, but you can have the be- 
wildering appeal of this new per- 
fume quality in the Mai d’Or 


products. 

PARFUM POUDRE SAVON 
$1.00, $2.00, $4.00 75c 25c 
POUDRES COMPACTES TALC 

50c and $1.00 25¢, 50c, 75c 
CREME ROUGES EAU DE TOILETTE 
, $1.00 50c and $1.00 $1.50, $2.50 


At the better shops 


Send only 20c to V ivaudou 
(Dept. 3D7.) 460 Fifth 
Ave., NewYork, for atiny 
bottle of Mai d’Or, a bit of 
powder in a new pat-a- 
cake-puff and booklet The 
Story of the Secret Door.” 


~ more than 
rELY a Jragra NCE 


faris‘/ 1V AU D O U Xoo 7 


Creator of exclusive toiletries—Mavis~La Boheme and the famous Ego Beauty Treatments 
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The Religion of Travel 


T is anormal desire in men and women to travel; 
to wander far from home, only to return to 
its increased sweetness and comfort. It isn’t 
that one’s home has, in a material sense, in- 
creased its sweetness and comfort, at all; it 
only seems so upon our return after voyaging 

over the world. The change was wrought in us, and it was 

purely spiritual: that elation of the soul which casts new 
glamour over the commonplace of life and its ordinary in- 
flexible environment. 








Travel is the most effective method of promoting civilization. 
It is the richest of all the pleasures known to man in that it 
instructs and entertains him; enlarges his vision of life and the 
living; gives him exceptional culture; increases his understand- 
ing and inspires him with confidence and leadership. 


Indeed, the wanderlust has many fascinations for those with 
the courage to embrace life as a spirited purpose with which 
nature has inspired the normal man. 


Beware of him who stands on one spot, grunts through his 
narrow life in a hole, or a box called a house, who has had 
no liberal intercourse with his fellow men; who, knowing noth- 
ing of God’s work, the earth, can know little of the living spirit 
of the average man. His is a sinister existence, in a state of 
degeneration. Such a sit-tight fellow does not know that the 
greatest part of the world lies beyond the horizon—always 
beyond the view of mortal eyes. 


Travel elevates a man spiritually; it teaches him contentment, 
tolerance, benevolence, hopefulness, patience with the local 
defects affecting his own estate. He can see you and me in 
our truer stature, in our exact relation as well to the wise 
men of older civilizations as to the uncouth savages of Borneo. 
And he is wiser in our midst than if he had never had con- 
tact with the culture of the East or the savagery of the 
jungle. His travels have given him added power, the power 
of rational human divination and comparison. He can appraise 
the foreground of his observations because he has traveled 
in the hinterland with wide-open eyes, a receptive mind and 
a heart that could sense the joy and the misery of the life 
he met by intelligent travel. 
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money to lend—no, not even one dollar! 
Did Natalie think two children cost noth- 
ing? And anyhow, Mother had dropped 
in that morning and said Natalie was 
spending too much money and too much 
time. In both items Eleanor had been 
more restricted! 

Necessity drives. Natalie sat for an 
hour in a taxicab in forced mental activ- 
ity. Two hours later, and by this time 
afternoon had spilled most of its gaudy 
largess over the city and was due to depart 
with empty pockets, she was on South 
Clark Street, in a dingy, dusky block 
where instead of saxophones sounding sil- 
very, elevator-cables creak commandingly. 
She sought a sixth floor whose multiple 
doors bore the sign “Jameson J. Marner 
Map and Blackboard Company.” 


N a rear room, from a busy desk, 

Henry raised a quick yellow head. 
Tubby Mintway was the only other occu- 
pant of the room. 

“Go out, Tubby,” requested Henry, 
“and close the door behind yourself.” 

“Sure,” said Tubby, gathering up four 
ledgers. 

“Thank you,” said Natalie mechani- 
cally, taking the offered chair. 

She waited till the door closed; then 
she rose swiftly from her chair and with 
excited eyes and an abrupt opening of her 
vanity-bag dumped a heap of bills and 
silver onto the desk before an astounded 
young man. 

“There’s sixteen hundred and forty-two 
dollars—and I haven’t got a pair of buck- 
les left for my feet! Pawnbrokers are 
thieves, and my Cousin Lois already has 
telephoned to my mother because I 
sneaked this afternoon to the woman who 
was going to buy her sable neckpiece and 
persuaded her to take mine instead at forty 
dollars less. I borrowed five hundred dol- 
lars from our maid Nora. She wouldn’t 
take it out of savings till I agreed to give 
her eight hundred dollars back within 
two years.” 

She sat down, white-faced and numb. 

And when, silent, with grave, wonder- 
ing eyes, he continued to stare at the 
money and at her, she broke out re- 
proachfully, in a voice that quavered: 

“Tf you think I want anybody embez- 
zling for me—” 

“Were you horribly afraid your name 
would be in the newspapers?” 

“IT got only twelve dollars for my 
pearls,” she retorted, coldly and irrele- 
vantly. “I’d about as soon be dead as 
not to have a string of pearls—they cost 
a hundred and seventy dollars and they 
looked exactly like real!” 

“Your name wouldn’t have been in the 
papers.” 

“Even if that old Jameson Marner 
finds out, wont he be decent enough not 
to arrest you, if everything is paid back 
right away?” 

Whereat Henry Tibbetson laid his yel- 
low head back against the wall—the sub- 
office was so small that nearly all the 
chairs and the desk and the revolving 
sample-case of maps touched the walls— 
and grinned. 

“T don’t know what he’d be likely to 
do in such a case. You see, he’s a very 
thoughtful man. One could hardly get at 
his. safe daytimes, because it’s right in 
his private office, where a good’ many peo- 


ple hang about; and at night he hires 
watchmen. 
much cash in it—just contracts and war- 
ranty deeds and perhaps a few checks 


that come in with the afternoon mails. I:' | 


didn’t embezzle any money, Natalie.” He 
pushed the heap into her hands. “You 
wouldn’t let me explain.” 

Natalie’s mouth opened, but no sound 
issued. 

“I wish I’d kept my fool mouth shut. 
But you see—everybody who comes from 
a small town isn’t necessarily penniless. 
My father’s quite a well-to-do lawyer, 
and rather broad-minded. He seemed to 
think I might run short of funds here. 
At the same time, he thought it was just 
as well to make my own way without 
help. He deposited five thousand dollars 
to my credit in a bank here—and put it 
up to me to leave it alone except in case 
of dire necessity.” 

And then he cleared his throat uncom- 
fortably. “Thank you, Natalie, for what 
you’ve done. It was dear of you, but—” | 

“But what?” 

He reddened and was helplessly silent. | 

“And you wouldn’t steal for me or any- | 
body else?” she supplied, in a high, sharp | 
voice, mechanically stuffing the money in- | 
to her bag. 

“T—I don’t think I would,” he admit- 
ted wretchedly. 

“Oh!” 

“You're the darlingest thing I ever saw, 
Natalie,” he went on, still wretchedly. | 
“And everything money can buy belongs 
by rights to you—and some day I hope 
to have enough to buy you a string of 
real pearls; but—” 

Natalie snapped her bag shut—and then 
stooped thriftily to pick up a dime which 
had slipped to the floor. 

“Are you proposing to me or just pay- 
ing compliments?” 

“Both!” he declared. 
enough I’m doing both!” 

“Well,” she said, as if somewhat an- 
noyed after all at an anticlimax, “I may 
as well tell you that at first I thought of 
my name in the newspapers—and then 
just yours.” 

Henry was out of his chair— 





“You know well 


And besides, he doesn’t keep | | 








CHUNKY form darkened the 
frosted upper half of the door. 

Henry sat back ruefully. 
I nearly forgot. With the lights on, these 
places are surrounded by frosted glass 
and eyes. “Natalie, it sounds banal, but 
I'll love, honor and endow—” 

“Well, I think,” she sighed, “you’d bet- 
ter get ready for your life-work right 
away. I’m rather friendless just now. 
After what I phoned Ina Birke, and my 


sister Eleanor, and the row there'll be | 


over Cousin Lois’ unsold sable neck- 
piece— Will you give me my own way 
most of the time, Henry? Something 
rather stubborn about the yellow color of 
your hair warns me— Most of the 
time?” 

“All the time! Oh—darn glass doors!” 

She glanced around the small office. 


“Don’t forget,” she said. “And by the | 
way, as soon as I get my stuff out of | 


hock, and the row over the sable with 
Cousin Lois blows over, and Dad has got 
Cousin Oswald off his mind and into some 
kind of a place, I think he could get you 
into his cotton business. He’s awfully 


“Oh, Lord, | 
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— the ideal scenic travel route 


North? South? East? West? Whatever your destina- 
tion, you should plan to include the daylight trip up 
or down this river of wonderful and unequaled 
charm. Convenient rail connections. 


A delightful water route 
between Albany and New York 


For 150 miles an endless panorama of Nature’s most 
superb handiwork viewed in cool comfort from the 
spacious decks of the magnificent Day Line flyers! 
It is an experience you cannot afford to miss. 


Luxurious day parlors—select orchestras—superior 
cuisine. Rail tickets accepted New York to Albany 
and Albany to New York. Delightful One Day Out- 
ings. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 








THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S De- 
partment of Education will help you solve 
the problem of your child's future train- 
ing—see pages 7-24. 

Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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“Niagara to the Sea” 
Old Quebec still broods in the sun- 


set glow of her illustrious past. No- 
where else can you behold with your 
own eyes what met the sight of men 
three centuries ago. 

A journey down the picturesque St. Lawrence 
to Quebec is like a trip to yesterday. You can 
begin your journey at Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Rochester, Alexandria Bay, Clayton, Montre- 
al, and return the same way. From Quebec 
you can continue on to the glorious Saguenay. 
Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, “Ni- 
agara to the Sea,’’ including map and guide, 
to JOHN F. PIERCE. Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 203 C. S. L. 
Building, Montreal, Canada. 

A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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es 
One’s Eyes 


ever 
Have a Vacation 


Vacation-time brings needed rest 
and relaxation — except to your 
EYES. Not only does travel ex- 
pose them to cinders, smoke and 
coal gas, but days spent in the 
open result in irritation by sun, 
wind and dust. 

Protect and rest your EYES this 
summer with Murine. This time- 
tested lotion instantly soothes and 
refreshes irritated EYES. 

EYES cleansed daily with Murine 
are always clear, bright and beau- 
tiful. It’s perfectly harmless—con- 
tains no belladonna or other harm- 
ful ingredients. 

Our attractively illustrated book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,” tells how to prop- 
erly care for your Eyes, Brows and Lashes 
and thus enhance their beauty. Send for 
a copy of this helpful book. It’s FREE. 

Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 29, Chicago 


UR Us a 


EYES 


Ss 


Costs Little 
and 


Keeps Reliable Time 


_and so it is ideal for 














otoring. for camping 
motoring for camping 
for use in Crowds oy 


when playing golf or 


tennis. ~ 





Reliable Watches at Low Prices 


— ~ 

















well-liked, and he got Eleanor’s hus- 
| band—” 
Some- 


| He sat up instantly and stiffly. 
thing hard and unforgiving glinted in the 
black-gray depths of his young eyes, dis- 
pelling a little the ardor which lay in 
them. 

“See here, Natalie! 
feet now—and I stay on ’em. 
my wife’s family’s.” 

“You said you worked for a Scrooge—” 

“And when I don’t want to work for 
him any longer, I'll do my own picking 
of another employer. And at that, Mar- 
ner isn’t so bad; he gives you a sales 
commission as soon as you've earned it.” 


I’m on my own 
Not on 


“Something e/se?” he inquired. 

Sophie’s glance turned from him to 
the traffic-in the street, below. “Some- 
thing that’s got to be talked out, Joe.” 

He had never seen Sophie quite like 
this before. It was as though intuition 
controlled him. Before Sophie spoke 
again he knew—he knew. 

“Hennissy was here this morning,” she 
said. 

Joe moistened lips suddenly gone dry. 
There was always possible trouble of a 
grim order for one who played stud as 


he played it, professionally. But that 
wasn't his fear now. 

“Hennissy? Well? He’s a_ good 
skate.” 


“Joe, Hennissy isn’t a good skate, and 
you know it.” 


“He’s on the level with me,’ Joe 
replied. 
“He may be, but he thought—he 


thought I knew more than I do.” 

The little clock on the mantel ticked 
for a seeming eternity. 

“You mean—you mean he talked?” 
In that moment murder was not far 
removed from his soul. 

“He didn’t say much,” Sophie went 
on. “Joe, Joe, you know I love you. I 
believe I love you more, because of this, 
than I ever have loved you. Maybe it’s 
because I feel you have to be protected 
from something—from yourself, I guess. 
Joe, dear, remember that what I’m going 
to say hurts me a thousand times more 
than it hurts you. Maybe a woman’s 
love is different. You never will know 
what you are to me—you're sun, moon, 
stars and all the lot put together. But,” 
—tears were running down her cheeks 
now,—‘but we're not going to live 
together any more, you and I, until 
you've promised me you'll never—never 
—I can’t even say it, Joe. But you 
know what I mean.” 

“Not—going—to—live—together— any 
—mere!”” The words came from him 
slowly. “Not going—but that can’t be, 
Sophie. I—I couldn’t go on. And I 
don’t believe you could. Besides, now 
there’s—” 

Sophie nodded. 

“That’s partly why,” she said. “Can't 
you see, Joe, you’ve only got to promise. 
Say you'll run dead straight, and if you 
once say that, I'll know.” 

“Why—why—” he began, and stared 
| dully at the wall. 
| “Joe, if you’d won a million dollars 
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“Oh—I see.” With pursed lips, Nat- 
alie whistled inaudibly; with perfectly 
level eyebrows she regarded the young 
man whose firm gaze was on her. “Al- 
ways, except when in your judgment—” 
She sighed in content. “I think you'll 
be an awfully satisfactory person to 
squabble with—all my life.” 

“Here are your gloves—you dropped 
them,” he said. “Come along—it’s nearly 
quitting-time; we'll gather up your stuff 
wherever you've left it. Give me the 
pawn-tickets. I'll pay all charges. But 
I think in the future, Natalie, you’d do 
better to consult me in all matters relat- 
ing to finance.” 


A SON OF F¥EZEBEL 
(Continued from page 97) 


and said it was all right, I'd have 
believed you. I’d have been safe to 
believe it. But, see: you don't say even 
now that it was all on the level—so it 
wasn’t. And—you’ve got to choose 
between that and me—us.” 





OE was dazed. -He would give his 

chance of entering heaven not to part 
with Sophie, but it was a tremendous 
thing she was asking. His word to 
Sophie was a concrete thing, enduring 
as the granite hills. And on it rested all 
their future, all their hopes of earthly 
glory. The only thing was, he’d never 
take another human being into his confi- 
dence. He'd like to beat up Hennissy, but 
that wouldn’t do. No, in future he would 
play a lone hand. 

“Honey,” he said in a low voice, “you 
know Id go through hell for you. But 
honest, I don’t believe you got the right 
dope on this. It’s a business—see?— 
same’s any other business. I know some- 
thing in my business; that’s all. I know 
how to do it. An’ that’s every bit there 
is to it, same’s if I was a tooth-puller or 
a lawyer. At poker the other feller’d 
put it across me if he could. Sophie, 
be reasonable.” 

There was a sternness, a hardness in 
his wife’s face that was entirely new to 
him. She answered: 

“T mean just—exactly—what—I—said 
—Joe. It, or me and—you know.” 

This wasn’t the Sophie he had known. 

“T tell you,” he replied slowly, “I got 
to weigh this thing up, Sophie. It’s more 
than any man can decide right away. 
It'd be easy for me to make a promise 
just to keep you quiet. But I couldn’t 
do that, and you know it. Let me think 
it over this week. There’s always a way 
out if you get time to think.” 

Sophie’s mouth quivered. Dear God, 
would she have courage to go through 
with it? There must be no “way out,” 
save the way that she had pointed. 
Somehow, somehow, he must be made to 
realize that. 

“Tf you want this week to think about 
it, Joe, I'll leave you till Saturday. But 
I’m going—going now. And as I told 
you, I'll never come back till you've 
given me your promise.” 

Even then he didn’t credit it. And 
Sophie saw into his heart. For her it 
was a form of self-crucifixion, but it had 
to be. Three minutes later she actually 
had gone. 
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OE looked around their little living- 

room—six hours later. Exactly what, 
he didn’t know, but something must be 
lone. He couldn’t have her breaking her 
heart. He might promise only to play 
once every so often, or something like 
that. 

Ten o’clock—eleven—twelve. 

And Sophie did not return. 

That was on Tuesday. Before Satur- 
day, four whole days away, he’d go clean 
off his head if he didn’t see Sophie. He 
lay awake half the night, alternating one 
decision, one compromise, with another. 
She had gone to her mother’s home; first 
thing in the morning, he would beat it 
around there and fix it as best he could. 
But with morning came renewed hope 
that she would return. By his own suf- 
fering he judged how Sophie must be 
feeling; he hated the necessity for inflict- 
ing pain, but he knew his position would 
be the stronger if he waited till she came 
to him. 

He left the restaurant early: nightfall 
arrived, and no sign of his wife. At 


nine o’clock he took a street-car to the | 


house where she was staying and walked 
past it. For hours he hid in a doorway, 
watching, hoping. Near midnight he 
went back dejectedly to his own home. 
On Thursday his spirits had fallen to 
zero; on Friday the thing had become a 
nightmare. Somehow the idea began to 
dominate him that Sophie meant literally 
what she said. He was due for a game 
on Friday night, but at the hour when 
he, Hennissy and three others less sophis- 
ticated were to have sat down, he stood 
pale and intent before Sophie at her 
mother’s home. 

“I couldn’t wait any longer, honey,” he 
began. ‘We got to fix this some way.” 

“There is only one way to fix it, Joe.” 

“But I can make fifteen, twenty thou- 
sand bones a year my way. You couldn't 
expect me to give that up. I'll agree to 





everything you like in reason, Sophie. | 


But you got to give me a chance.” 
“Joe, boy, do you think I haven't 
looked at it from every side? Do you 
think 7 want you to grind out chicken- 
feed if you could make wads of it hon- 
estly? Do you think I’ve forgotten the 
misery of working hard for a bare liv- 
ing? If you like, I'll find some sort of 


a job—for a while, at least—till we're a | 


little better off. But I want you to get 
this straight: I’m not returning till you've 
given me your word that you'll never 
play cards for money again.” 

“But Sophie, I’ve only got three 
thousand—” 

“I couldn’t even let you keep that, 
Joe,” she interrupted. 

“But for the love of mud, Sophie, you 
wouldn’t want me to burn it!” 

“I'd want you to give it to some hos- 
pital, and start straight.” 

Joe collapsed onto a settee and stared 
at his wife. 
her sanity. 

“You’d want me to do that?” 

“Just that.” 

“And you’ve nothing else to say?” 

“If you mean, can I alter, there isn’t 
any more to say, is there?” 


\ AECHANICALLY he reached for his 


~*~ hat and rose to his feet. In his face | 


Sophie read the decision he had made. She 
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This Test Shows 
Why Your Complexion 
Need Not Suffer 
From Sun or Wind 










Make the Dermascope Test in your own boudoir. It shows the 
exact condition of your skin and how to properly care for it 


To demonstrate how perfectly Ingram’s Milkweed Cream protects the delicate 
skin against the harmful effects of wind and sun, Mr. Ingram has devised the 
fascinating Dermascope Test every woman should make. 


With the Dermascope you will find that the consistent use of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream will keep each different type of skin always beautifully 
soft and clear. Your Dermascope will prove to you in an interesting way 
why Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is— 


The One Cream Perfect for Every Use 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, used over 
thirty years, is a real beauty cream and 
the only one you need use to develop 
and keep a clear, soft, smooth skin. It is 
heavy enough to be a thorough cleanser 
and yet light enough in body to form a 
comfortable and effective protection and _ ishing and healing properties will bring 
foundation for powder. But it has an fresh beauty and new life to your skin. 

Buy a jar today and see the immediate improvement it brings. $1.00 and 50c jars at 

all drug and department stores — the dollar size contains three times the quantity 

Mail us front of carton and get Dermascope free 


In Canada: Windsor, Ontario Frederick F. Ingram Co. 346 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Established 1885 


Ingram s Marweed Cirram 


exclusive feature—certain remedial 
properties that relieve redness, rough- 
ness, tan, freckles and slight imper- 
fections. No other cream is like it. No 
matter whether you use it as a cleanser, 
a protection or a powder base—its nour- 


Ingram’s American Blush Rouge 
Applies so evenly and smoothly, its effect can only be a natural, healthy glow. It does 
not clog the pores and because its coloring matter cannot be absorbed it is recom- 
mended particularly for a delicate and sensitive skin. In thin metal vanity box with 
mirror and pad—50c. At your dealer’s or by mail from us. Next time be careful to get 
Ingram’s American Blush, the Delicate Rouge for the Delicate Skin 


Send For Our Beauty Purse Today 


Mail coupon below with 10 cents, coin or stamps, for new Beauty Purse containing a 
liberal sample of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream; two filled Purse Puffs of Ingram’s Face Pow- 
der and Rouge; instructions for using Dermascope and valuable hints for the care of the 
ekin. Purchase Milkweed Cream at your favorite store, mail us front of Milkweed Cream 
carton and ask us for the Dermascope mailed free of cost. 









F. F. INGRAM CO., 346 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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For an instant he doubted | 





Do You Love Your America? 


The Izaak Walton League is an organization of nearly 100,000 lovers of America, 
actively engaged in effectively carrying out their pledge: “We pledge ourselves to do 
our best to restore for posterity the Outdoor America of our Ancestors.” 


Join in this Great Cause—Subscribe Today to 
Outdoor America 
Owned and published by the Only $1.00 a Year 


Izaak Walton League of America 
Zane Grey’s ‘“*‘THE FISHERMAN.” 
James Oliver Curwood’s ‘THE GRIZZLY KING.” 
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Do this for sunburn 


Dont spoil a good time/ 


After a lazy hour on the beach, a 
speedy hour on the tennis court, or a 
prams fr golf, splash the burned skin 
freely with Absorbine, Jr. It cools and 
soothes instantly —takes out all the 
soreness and inflammation. And the 
next day only a slightly deeper coat of 
tan as a reminder of the day’s sport. 

Absorbine, Jr. is not greasy. It does 
not show. Its clean, agreeable odor 
quickly disappears. It may be used on 
the most delicate skin. 

And for those troublesome insect bites 
Absorbine, Jr. almost instantly stops the pain, 
the inflammation and the swelling. 

At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 


540 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Other timely uses: 


Cuts Insect bites 
Strains Tired feet 
Bruisea Stiffness 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Departmen 
Liducation will help you solve the problem of 
child's future training—see pages 7 to 2 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


-Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, alter being deat for 25 vith 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No oneseesthem. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
1 make you hear. Address Meme Nov. 3 

bce: P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
ABBBNS Woitman Bidg.: 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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FRECKLES 


Don't Hide Them With a Veil; Remove Them 
With Othine—Double Strength 


This preparation for the treatment of freckles 
is so successful in removing freckles and giving 
a clear, beautiful complexion that it is sold 
under guarantee to refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a veil; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them Even the 


first few applications should show a wonderful 
improvement, some of the lighter freckles van 
ishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask at the druggist or department 
store for the double-strength Othine; it is this 
that is sold on the money-back guarantee. Dy 
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to find surcease 


but by a 


ached to rush at him, 
somehow from this misery, 
miracle she held on. 

“You'll kiss me good-by?” came from 
her husband jerkily. 

She drew toward him, and as their lips 
met, something snapped within Joe. 

“Sophie, I can’t go through with it.” 
His arms tightened about her like steel 
bands. “It’s no use, honey. There aint 
any world left when you're not there. 


If you say it’s got to be, that goes. I'll 
promise—” He paused, and the woman’s 
heart fluttered, for she imagined she 


sensed hesitation, even as he held her 
at arm’s-length, “Why, of course I 
couldn't give you up, not for all America 
Yes, I'll promise, honey. From this min- 
ute I’ve cut it right out of my life, and 
tomorrow you can doll yourself up and 
walk around to St. Joseph’s and tell ‘em 
youre the Queen of Sheba chucking 
thousands about for the fun of it. It’s 
a kids’ hospital, Sophie. I'd like it that 
way best, somehow, just now. Say, 
there’s one condition I got to make, 
though: I’ve given my promise with 
both hands and both feet. In return I 
want to know that you'll never for one 
second doubt that I could go back on 
that.” 

“Why, Joe, it'd never ehter my head 
that you could go back on a promise to 
me. 


THE first loving caress of spring filled 


the earth with promise once more. 

Joe was beginning to take a real inter- 
est in his father’s business, though he 
knew now that it was in a rocky condition 
financially. The old man, struggling on 
willingly but without any real business 
sense, had given mortgages to meet the 
drain of his son’s needs, which left him 
clutching at the edge of nothing. But 
the business was being worked at a profit, 
and Joe saw that with care he could, in 
a few years, pull it out of the mess. He 
and Sophie were spending very little now. 
Apart from everything else, they wanted 
a nest-egg of a large and useful size. 


And then a bomb fell in his camp. It 


|came in the form of a day letter to Joe 


from his mother. 

Please come to me. Need you des- 
perately. Telegraph time of your arrival. 
Cannot explain till you get here. 


Joe Hawkins stared beyond the slip of 
paper, beyond the four walls, across a 
continent, to the woman who was calling 
him. He must go, of course. The sum- 
mons couldn’t have come at a worse 
time. He couldn’t bear the thought of 
leaving Sophie now; and moreover, the 
round trip would absorb every cent of 
their savings. That was awkward, 
because he didn’t know any way of rais- 
ing more funds, even temporarily. The 
utmost penny had already been borrowed 
on the restaurant. Still, he must go. 
Perhaps his mother would be able to loan 
him a few hundred for a while. 

Seven days later a rare light kindled 
in the eyes of Sarah Bessom Hawkins 
as they fell on her son. 

“T knew you’d come,” she said. “And 
yet in a way I wish now that I hadn't 
asked you.” 

Joe frowned. 
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“Why?” he inquired simply. 

The woman looked away. Her gaz 
wandered to the distant hills. There are 
penalties infinitely greater than physical 
pain, and after all these years of vain 
pleasure-hunting, it was she, now, who 
was in the position of the moose in the 
pitfall. She could stay there and drain 
her cup of agony to the last drop, but 
then her son, the only thing living that 
she venerated, would eventually suffer 
more. 

“Six months from now I shall be dead, 
anyway,’ she began. 

“Six months!” He was silent a few 
moments. He did not display emotion 
easily to this woman who had borne him. 
“Why, that’s—bad.” 

She shook her head indifferently. 

“No, Joe. It will be best. I don't 
mind dying. It would be better if—it 
it happened tonight. If I could pass out 
now, I'd do it gladly. But I can’t—can’t 
do it voluntarily. Ive thought about 
that, but I daren’t do it. Joe, I've fought 
my way to the last fence, and I’m in a 
bad fix.” Again she looked out on the 
far hills. This was much harder than 
she had expected. 

“What’s wrong, Mother?” Joe sensed 
something which he could not define 
There was a hunted air about the woman 
It had nothing to do with impending 
death: of that he was convinced. 
‘Money?” he hazarded. 

“Yes. I must have 
dollars within a month.” 


three thousand 


OE sat very still. Never in all the 
years Sarah Bessom had lived apart 

from her husband had she accepted any- 
thing from the ex-ship’s-cook. She had 
scorned him and the pittance he would 
have scraped together for her. Joe 
opened his lips to speak, closed them, 
and remained silent for a moment. Then 

“T can’t do it,” he said with evident 
finality. “I’m sorry, but—” 

“Listen, Joe,” she went on. “I know 
it’s a big request that I’m making. But 
I’ve never asked you to do anything for 
me before. I couldn’t. And I'll never 
ask you to do anything again. Somehow 
or other, though, you must raise three 
thousand dollars for me within a month.” 

“What’s it for?” 

“You mustn't ask me that.” 

“Well, I can’t do it.” 


“Joe, you must. It you don't, I'm 
afraid you'll be sorry—afterward.” 
“Tell me what it’s for, and if I can 


think of any possible way, I'll do all I 
can.” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“Then my answer is final. 
I just wont help you. 
so is Dad.” 

Sarah Bessom’s last hope was smashed. 
Her worst punishment was now at hand. 
She had lived for a week on the thought 
that he would spare her this. 

“There’s blood in you and in me, Joe, 
that’s no good,” she went on after a 
while. “I’ve been fighting it all my life. 
But it’s stronger in me than it is in you. 
Maybe you'll win out. I didn’t ever 
want to tell you this, but now I've got 
to, and maybe it'll help—help you, I 


It isn’t that 
I’m broke, and 


mean. The men in my family weren't 
workers. They used their wits. Never 
mind what became of them. It didnt 
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pan out in the long run with any of 
them; it never does. I’m not blaming 
my ancestors for what I’ve done; that’s 
no kind of argument. I’m going to make 
one last appeal to you. Wont you find 
that money, Joe? It’s worse than death 
to tell the truth to you.” 

“You got to tell me,” said Joe dog- 
gedly. “I can’t do a thing unless you 
do.” 

She watched him tensely; he meant it. 

“Joe, I wanted money badly, and I 
committed forgery. I wouldn't have 
done it, but I had my back to the wall. 
At first I thought I'd gotten away with 
it, but the man whose name I forged 
found out, and he’s given me four weeks 
to come across. If I can’t, I'll go to 
prison and die there. I wouldn’t have 
minded- that—very much—for myself; 
but you’d have found out in time. And 
it wouldn't have helped you afterward 
to know your mother had died in prison. 
I know that: I know it.” 

Joe’s face grew gray and pinched. He 
paced the room like a caged tiger. It 
never occurred to him to rebuke the 
woman who sat there, unconsciously 
thrusting her son down toward hell. 
Partly it was their code, and partly he 
knew how one might do what she had 
done. She spoke to him, once, twice, but 
he did not hear. If only he didn’t know 
a way out. Blind fury tore at his heart. 
Presently he turned to the door and 
stumbled into the street. Somewhere he 
stopped, like a somnambulist. 

“Honey!” he muttered into the far dis- 
tance. “Good God!” Then he stumbled 
on again. 

It was nearly three weeks later when 
Joe left for the East. In his pocket he 
held a receipt which insured the freedom 
of Sarah Bessom Hawkins—in his heart 
a secret which burned and seared. He 
wondered when he would be able to tell 
Sophie what he had done. Some day, of 
course, he must teil her—some day, down 
the years, when he had shown her that 
the blood of the Bessoms within him 
was beaten. 


PROM the stage door of a Manhattan 





vaudeville house stepped a “magician | 
and prestidigitator”—perhaps the greatest | 


that America has ever produced. The show 
he had just finished marked the pinnacle 
of his fame, and the ink was still wet on 
a contract stipulating almost fabulous 
figures, which he had then signed. But 
all that faded from his mind when he 


reached his waiting motor. His son, aged | 


perhaps five or six, was smiling at him— 
was only prevented from falling out of 
the car in his eagerness by the restrain- 
ing hand of a woman. 

That night the woman stroked her 
man’s hair proudly. They had, a moment 
before, peeped in to see little Joe asleep. 

“That kid’s going to be a marvel,” said 
his father. And the mother, who was 
sure of it, nodded happily. 

The man went over to a desk, fished 
for a check-book, wrote with grim satis- 
faction for a while, addressed an enve- 
lope to a hospital for children, inclosed 
a check for three thousand dollars, and 
sealed it up. To do this gave him 
peculiar gratification. He felt wonder- 
fully cleaner after it. He would have 
liked to send it to the man in Frisco who 
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keeps 
it like new 














San1-FLusH keeps the toilet bow] 
looking like new—removes all 
marks, stains and incrustations 
—leaves the porcelain white and | 
shining. 





Sani-Flush also cleans the hid- 
den, unhealthful trap—destroys 
all foul odors—makes the toilet 
sanitary. It does not injure 
plumbing connections, 
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No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. Always 
keep a can handy on the bath- 
room shelf. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring | 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S Department of 
Education will help you solve the problem of your 
child's future training—see pages 7-24 
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hadn’t held three aces one night several 
years ago, but Joe didn’t know where he 
lived. 


“Yes, a marvel,” he added, turning in 
his chair. “And straight as a gun-barrel. 
He’s got your eyes exactly, Sophie. 


| Funny how thoughts will hit a person at 


the wrong time. Just as I was going on 
the stage this afternoon, the queerest idea 
came into my head. Suppose—now, 
don’t laugh—just suppose when that boy 
had grown up, you’d done something 
wrong. Committed forgery, for instance! 
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And Joe knew that by cheating at cards 
he could save you from going to prison. 
And suppose, too, that he’d given his 
promise never to play cards for money. 
How would he get out of the difficulty?” 

“T’d rather go to prison than let him 
do it,” Sophie made answer without hesi- 
tation. 

“So would I,” replied her husband. 
“So would I, naturally. But, as I tell 
you, that silly problem hit me _ right 
between the eyes as I was walking out on 
the stage this afternoon.” 


THE VALLEY OF VOICES 
(Continued from page 65) 


pany. But the girl who was ready to 
sacrifice herself for her father’s welfare, 
would never desert him out of hand, now 
when she had just engaged herself to the 
Inspector. No, he had been blind—and 


| lost. 


“We must wait, Charlotte. She wont 
go now,” he said, as the loyal creature, 
perplexed, disgusted with the big Ameri- 
can who would not take a woman by force 


| or guile if he wanted her, shuffled out of 


| Monsieur Steele, 


the room. “What you tell me—about 
Mademoiselle—I—did not—know. But 
don’t lose heart.” 

He carried his bag to Michel’s shack 
and announced to the surprised owner 
that he would eat and sleep there; then, 
while in search of David, he ran into St. 
Onge. 

“Monsieur Steele.” The old soldier 
gripped his guest’s hand and vigorously 
shook it. “You have my extreme admira- 
tion—and gratitude. Mon Dieu, but you 
were magnificent! To see you, my friend 
and guest, insulted before my eyes—and 
how you made him ridiculous!” 

Steele’s face hardened. 

“But your daughter—what of her? 
demanded, almost fiercely, of the 
whose eyes wavered before his. 

“You have seen her?” 

“Yes, she has told me. She’s ruined 
herself—thrown away her happiness—her 
life.” 

St. Onge glared into Steele’s immobile 
face. “She will never marry that canaille, 
” he said pointedly. 

The two were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Lascelles crossing the clear- 
ing; and Steele, in no mood to meet the 
subject of the conversation, left the ex- 
cited factor awaiting the approach of the 
man who was exulting in his hard-won 
victory. As he turned away, he said: “I 
have moved my stuff to Michel’s shack. 
It is needless for me to tell you how 
much I appreciate your hospitality and 
that of your daughter. You understand 
of course that I could not stay.” 

“Yes, monsieur, it would only be em- 
barrassing to you and to me; but I regret 


” he 
man 


| deeply to have you go.” 


Chapter Fifteen 


‘Ts following morning the people of 
Wailing River were at the river 
shore, where three men stood beside a 
loaded Peterboro canoe near which 


rested a company birch-bark. 
“What’s the matter with St. Onge?” 
Steele asked Michel. 


“He and Lascelles 





have been in the trade-house a half-hour. 
It’s late.” 

“W’en I leeve de trade-store, M’sieur 
Lascelles say to heem, he t’ink he not go 
up riviére.” 

Steele’s lip curled. Evidently the In- 
spector had suddenly lost interest in the 
Windigo’s work at Stooping River. Doubt- 
less he preferred to make the most of 
his absence from Albany by spending the 
two days the trip would have consumed 
in the company of his fiancée. . . . . Then, 
approaching from the factor’s house, ap- 
peared the figure of Denise St. Onge. 

He had seen her for a moment that 
morning, for his contemplated journey to 
the Feather Lakes and the autumn camps 
of the Ojibways, interrupted by their dis- 
covery of the day before, might admit of 
no return to the post before starting 


south. It all depended how early the 
winter broke. So he had called at the 
factor’s to say good-by until the sled- 


trails were hard in November. 


STEELE was keenly curious as to De- 
nise’s motive in coming to the beach 
when he had already bidden her good-by 
that morning at the house. True, to the 
man whose one purpose in life had now 
become the extrication of this sorely har- 
assed girl from the net of circumstances 
which enmeshed her, the farewell had 
been painful. Perhaps— 

Brent Steele watched the approaching 
girl with high hope. What had so broken 
the dignity of Mademoiselle St. Onge a 
to hurry her suddenly to the river shore 
in the sight of the post people—where, 
also, her fiancé Lascelles was momen- 
tarily expected by his waiting canoe men? 

“IT could not have you go, Monsieur 
Steele,” she said in her low, throaty voice, 
“without wishing you bon voyage.” In 
her haste, a vagrant lock of her hair had 
loosed itself, and she caught it up with 
her left hand as she extended her right 
to Steele. 

To her embarrassment, he held the 
hand overlong in his as his eyes ques- 
tioned hers. 

“You asked me to make you a prom- 
ise, monsieur,” she continued in a voice 
barely audible, looking from him to the 
hills to the south. “Well, I’ve come to 
say au revoir. You have—my promise.” 
And she swiftly disengaged her hand and 
had reached the clearing before Steele 
sensed to the full what her words had 
meant. 

In that au revoir she had asked him 
to come back—had promised to hold off 
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Lascelles until the spring, had gallantly 
laid bare her heart and shown him what 
might have been his now had he not been 
so blind—so weak. There, on the trail 
back from the hilltop, when her hair 
had brushed her face, she had reached 
out to him in despair, but he had not 
been man enough to see—had feared the 
dignity of her, the mystery, when the 
woman in her was calling to him. Well 
—he would come back; and 


if worse | 


came to worst, as Michel had predicted, | 


blood might redden the long snows in the 


valley of the Wailing. 

S!: ONGE and Lascelles now appeared 
from the trade-house and approached 

the waiting canoes. 

“Good morning, gentlemen; you are 
late,’ greeted Steele, still in the clouds 
with the thought and picture of the girl 
who had but that moment entered her 
house. 

“Good morning, monsieur,” returned 
St. Onge. “Monsieur Lascelles has decided 
that he will not have time at present to 
go upriver.” 

Steele smiled at his rival. The tempta- 
tion to turn the tables was overpowering. 

“Possibly Monsieur Lascelles has too 





tender a heart to desire to look at a dead | 


man—or is it his nose?” 

Lascelles’ face went purple. He choked, 
made an impulsive movement toward 
Steele, who stood grinning, then gulped 
down his anger as David laughed outright 


in his face, while Michel turned his back. | 


Too clever to make a scene in which he 
was bound to appear at a disadvantage, 
the Inspector, now in control of himself, 
proceeded to take his revenge by saying: 

“No, monsieur; but a soldier and gen- 
tleman always gives precedence to the 
ladies. I have but a few days to stay 
here, and I have decided to spend them 
all in the company of my fiancée, Made- 
moiselle St. Onge.” 

It was Lascelles’ turn to laugh, for his 
words stung Steele like the lash of a whip. 

“Then of course, Colonel,” he coun- 
tered savagely, “you cannot go. You 
French are such careful chaperons.” 

Lascelles openly scowled his disappoint- 
ment as St. Onge interposed: 

“Oh, naturally, I shall stay; so I shall 
wish you bon voyage and all success, 
Monsieur Steele.” He shook his guest’s 
hand. “We shall expect you again before 
you start south.” 

“Good-by, sir, and my deepest thanks 
for your hospitality. I am taking all my 
stuff to cache upriver and pick up later 
on the chance we do not return. But if 
the winter holds off, you will see us. You 
will send a canoe, anyway, in two weeks 
to meet Michel at the Feather Lakes?” 

“Ves; au revoir!” 

Ignoring Lascelles, Steele stepped into 
the Peterboro, launched by Michel and 
David; then, as if it was an afterthought, 
he called banteringly to the Inspector: 
“And to you, sir, a pleasant stay at Wail- 
ing River, and safe run to Albany; for 
I very much wish to meet you again.” 

With the lunge of three narrow blades, 
the canoe leaped upstream, leaving two 
men on the shore—one with frank ap- 
proval in the tired eyes which watched 
the broad back of Brent Steele as he fol- 
lowed the vicious stroke of the Iroquois 
in the bow, the other nervously stroking 
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a black mustache which adorned features 
on which perplexity and hate were writ- 
ten large. 


[BREE days later, when Steele’s canoe 
was far on its way to the Feather 
Lakes, Denise St. Onge sat in her living- 
room with the man who controlled her 
father’s future. For two days, all that 
subterfuge and a plea of illness could 
avail to avoid being alone with him, she 
had made use of; but now that he was 
returning to Fort Albany, he would not 
be denied his hour. 

“Mademoiselle,” he was saying, “when 
a man travels as far as I have to visit his 
fiancée, is he not entitled to a somewhat 
warmer welcome—to a more frequent op- 
portunity to enjoy her society than you 
have accorded me? Your enchanting 
playing I have enjoyed the last two eve- 
nings, but it has given me little chance to 
talk to you. Is it fair?” 

“Monsieur Lascelles,” replied the girl, 
“T wrote you accepting the offer which 
you have made me many times in the last 
three years. In consideration that you 
kept my father in charge of a first-class 
post, I agreed to marry you within a year. 
It was a contract of business, monsieur. 
The day of your arrival here you agreed 
to my terms.” 

Lascelles fidgeted under the calm, im- 
personal gaze of the girl’s black eyes. 

“It is true, true, mademoiselle.” He 
twisted his mustache in his chagrin. “But 
I am deeply in love with you, and it is 
most unusual, is it not, to be ignored— 
avoided? I have some rights.” 

“T have not promised to love you, mon- 


sieur, if that is what you mean,” was her 
quiet answer. 

“No!” The blood suddenly flushed his 
face. “But I have reason to believe that 
you have an interest in this American, 
Steele. Why has he stayed here two 
weeks? Why. except for the fact that 
Mademoiselle St. Onge is pretty and 


charming, eh?” 

Denise St. Onge smiled wearily. 

“Possibly, monsieur. It is not unlikely 
you will think so, anyway. You are the 
type of man who always insists on the 
woman motif.” 

“Woman motif? Why not? In this 
case it is clear,” he burst out, walking 
the floor, mad with jealousy, and helpless 
before the indifference of the woman 
whom he had traveled three hundred 
miles to see. 

“Pardon me, but as a matter of fact, 
you are wrong. Monsieur Steele is an 
ethnologist and is deeply interested in this 


-\mystery which you make light of.” 


Lascelles snapped his fingers viciously. 


H\“You believe in this Windigo myth too? 
1|Your father is imbecile about it.” 














The dark face of the girl flamed with 


jae at the reference to her father. 


“You laugh at what has ruined this post, 
lmonsieur, because it suited your plan. Is 
it not so? If you do not believe that 
ithe Indians have reason to be terror- 
stricken, why did you not go to Stooping 
River and see that body?” 

He turned on her with a snarl. “Evi- 
dently you are as superstitious as the In- 
dians.” 

“Possibly I am. I don’t know what to 
believe,” she said, calmly. “I only know 


what I-heard that terrible night—what 
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the Indians believe; and where is the fur 
canoe? Where are your furs? Where are 
your men? Is that of no consequence?” 

It was to the credit of the infatuated 
Lascelles, as he said good-by to the 
woman who had promised to marry him, 
that what was his of right he did not 
demand when he entered his canoe at the 
foot of the carry. 

“Au revoir!” he said, taking her hand 
and kissing it. “You will write by the 
Christmas mail?” And the man who had 
journeyed up the Albany and the Wail- 
ing, exulting in his bargain with a des- 
perate girl, returned now, beaten, mysti 
fied and consumed with jealousy. 


Chapter Sixteen 


DRIVEN by three iron-hard backs and 

pairs of arms, Steele’s canoe nosed 
a wide ripple on the smoldering surface 
of Big Feather Lake, which opened out 
before them in mile upon mile of sleep- 
ing water. Spruce ridges splashed with 
the yellow and gold of birch and poplar 
and balm-of-gilead rolled away from 
shore to skyline. Alone of the three, 
Steele reacted to the beauty of the frost- 
painted hills; for to the woods Indian, 
autumn carries the eternal threat of the 
bitter days that will follow hard upon its 
heels—days when men and dogs battle 
with the withering barrage of the blizzard 
over drifted trails, when women and little 
children, with pinched faces, huddle over 
the fires of lonely tepees, and moan for 
the food the hunters seek. But to the 
white man, September was a month of 
pure enchantment, when the air off the 
gilded ridges struck sweet in the hot face 
of the voyageur, and the crisp nights 
were bright with stars. 

“Kekway!” called the bow-man. 

“Smoke!” And Michel pointed a bony 
finger at a wisp of white hanging over 
the distant shore. 

“Smoke? Then they’re over their Win- 
Jigo scare and are back fishing.” 

‘““Mebbe!” was the noncommittal reply 

A group of women, children and dogs 
awaited the landing of the canoe at the 
fishing camp of the Ojibways. 

“Bonjou’—bonjow!” Michel, kicking 
his way through the snarling huskies, 
shook hands with the surprised women, 
curious to learn what had brought the 
head-man at Wailing River to the Feather 
Lakes in September. 

“So the Windigo cries no longer at 
night on the burned ridge?” he began in 
Ojibway. 

To his surprise, the women stared at 
him in amazement, which changed to fear 
at the thought of the possibility of the 
presence of a demon so dreaded in the 
Feather Lake country. 

“No Windigo has cried here,” replied 
an old woman excitedly. ‘We would not 
stay! Our men are away in the muskegs, 
hunting caribou. They would not leave 
us here to be eaten by a Windigo.” 

Michel looked at Steele. “She say no 
Windigo been here. Why did Pierre lie 
to us?” 

“Queer for him to bring that tale to 
Wailing River,” muttered Steele. 

“Pierze, who left you to trade at Ogoké 
last spring,” continued Michel. “Has he 
camped here this summer?” 
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“No, we have not seen his family since 
the moon of flowers. They went to 
Ogoké.” 

Michel nodded, as if satisfied. 

What motive Pierre could have had in 
the tale of the Windigo at Feather Lake, 
other than the needless agitation of the 
post Indians, was an enigma to Steele; 
but it was evident that Michel had an 
idea of its nature which he would divulge 
only when ready to talk. So, as the In- 
dian women had no further information, 
Steele gave them some sugar and tea, and 
crossing to an island to avoid the night-| 5 
foraging dogs, made camp. 

“Michel,” 
sat by their fire smoking after-supper 
pipes, while the September dusk settled 
on hills and forest and lake, “what’s in 
the back of your head regarding this 
Pierre? You think he knew of the dead 
Indian at Stooping River when he came 
to the post, yet made no mention of 
that, but told this wild tale of the Feather 
Lake Windigo scare. Why should he lie 
about the one, and conceal the other?” 

The Iroquois slowly exhaled a column 
of smoke before replying. 

“Dees Pierre I know for long tam. He 
alway mak’ trouble. W’en I see heem, 
he tell me somet’ing, or he nevaire mak’ 
more trouble on dees riviére,” was the 
unresponsive answer. 

“But what is he driving at? Why 
shouldn’t he report the killing of that 
Indian at Stooping River as well as the 
Windigo scare at Feather Lake?” 

Michel shook his head. “Eet ees queer 
t’ing, for sure,” was the laconic reply. 


Steele’s eyes sought David’s impassive| _ 


face, but the Ojibway seemed deep in a 
problem of his own. 

“How many Indians trap the Portage 
Lake country?” Steele asked. 

“Good manee hunt dat valley, good 
manee ovaire on de Little Current.” 


he asked as the three men 
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“We'll start tomorrow. It looks as if 
Monsieur Windigo was not going to pay 
this country—” 











pram the ridges of the mainland the 
moaning bellow of a cow moose slowly 
rose and died on the frosty air. 

“Dat cow holler ver’ strange,” said 
David as the three sat with tilted heads 
and straining ears. 

Again out across the still lake drifted 
the mating call. 

“Huh!” muttered Michel. 
poor caller.” 

Rigid, the three listened to the voice 
in the night, and in the mind of each 
slowly took shape the same surmise. 

Then from the burned ridge of the 
opposite shore lifted a low wail, gather- 
ing in volume until it climaxed in a 
scream. 

“De Windigo!” With a leap, Michel 
had his rifle and was sliding the canoe 
into the water. 

“Come on,” cried Steele. “We'll sep- 
arate and stalk that ridge from three di- 
rections, 

Kneeling, the excited paddlers lifted 
the Peterboro with every stroke, its nose 
breaking the star-studded surface of the 
lake in a deep ripple. 

They were halfway to the shore when 
the voice burst out anew in sobs and) 
maudlin mewing; and Steele pitied the| 
terrified women and children of the fish- 


“Dat Injun 
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What Did 
She Do to 


How a demare little 
wren of a girl was 
changed almost over- 
night into an attrace 
tive Bird-of-Paradise 
woman—how she 
who had been neg- 
lected by her young 
men acquaintances 
suddenly became a 
center of attraction, 
and within a few 
weeks the radiant bride of 
the man she had loved in 
vain for years—this is the 
theme of a letter received 
today. Hundreds of other 
letters just as wonderful 
have come to us volun- 

tarily from readers of our 
new, revolutionary bool 
dealing not with sex, but 
with psychology. “Pas 
auatlan Womanhood”’ 
shows how any woman 
who understands certain 
peculiarities about man’s 
psychology can attract 

and win the love of prac- 
tically any man she 
chooses, 


Just 10c in stamps with your 
name and address on the mar- 
gin of this page will bring this 
little book to you, postpaid, in 

lain wrapper. Know edge is 
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appearance of your nose. 
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~{of the stars, for some movement. 


|ing camp, facing the horror alone, with 
their men far in the caribou barrens. 

Landing on the beach under the ridge, 
Steele left the others with the warning: 
“No wild firing, now! Remember the 
whistle! We'll meet here on this sand- 
beach.” 


| The canoe vanished in the shadows, and 


the American started his stalk. In a half- 
mile he left the gloom of the spruce to 
begin the slow climb through the star- 
lit waste of down timber up to the 
bald shoulder of the ridge. Twice he 
stopped for a space to study the cater- 
wauling on the brow beyond him. Blood- 
chilling, unearthly, the voice filled the 
calm night. Feline it was; no bear pos- 
sessed the vocal cords for such raving; 
yet the tracks back at Stooping River 
were strangely like a bear’s. After all, 
the Windigo had come to Big Feather. 





E listened with nerves taut with ex- 

citement. If this night-prowler was a 
beast,. frenzied -by an attack of rabies, the 
report of its puzzling behavior and wan- 
derings, with its subsequent capture and 
death, would indeed electrify zodlogical 
circles; for rabies, while common among 
coyotes and the plains wolves, was un- 
known in the North; and no wolf, nor 
wolverine nor lynx, made those tracks in 
the mud of Wailing River. That was the 
trail of a bear with misshapen feet; but 
this orgy of screams and mewing from 
the ridge above him belonged to the tribe 
of cats, the felines. 

Painfully, in the half-light, he worked 
his way up through the network of 
charred timber and strewn boulders 
stripped of soil by the fire, gripping his 
rifle as he recalled the fiendish mutila- 
tion of the Indian at Stooping River— 
stopping often to listen—turning repeat- 


ato| edly to watch his back tracks. 


At last, with skin and clothes torn by 
the brittle twigs of the dead spruce, he 
reached the flat shoulder of the ridge. 
For some time the night had brooded, un- 
marred by the voice. He wondered if he 
had made noise enough in the down timber 


iz) to put the creature on its guard—if it 


waited for him in the litter of boulders 
and tree-trunks just ahead. Cocking his 
rifle, he crept forward, searching the area 
of skeleton trees, ghostly in the pale light 
He 
was puzzled at the failure of the Indians, 
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lof his target before he fired. 


| below, 











whose pace should have been faster than 
his, to reach the brow of the ridge. If 
they had, perhaps even now the roving eye 
of Michel already marked him out—was 
sighting down a rifle-barrel, his crooked 
finger on the trigger, waiting to be sure 
At the 
thought, Steele flattened out and whistled. 

But the hoo-hoo of a gray owl, patrol- 
ling the green timber of the lake shore 
was his answer. So he kept on. 
He had not gone far when, from the 
tangled tree trunks a hundred yards in 
front, the scream of lynx stiffened him in 
his tracks. He raised his rifle, but saw 
no target. The scream died, and far on 
the sleeping lake a loon laughed in mock- 
ery. Again the night was hushed. 

To move in the direction of the beast 
would mean the unavoidable snapping of 
brittle spruce—noise; so the hunter 
swung himself up on a fallen trunk and 
| waited—rifle ready. In the doubtful 
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light, the Indians might see him and fire, 
but they had their orders. 

Minutes, which seemed interminable to 
the watcher, passed. The burned ridge 
was blanketed by silence. Although there 
was no air stirring, the beast must have 
scented them and gone. The man on 
the tree ground his teeth in disappoint- 
ment. Where were the Indians? 

Then to his surprise an unspeakable 
mewing defiled the night. In vain he 
strove to locate the position of the beast. 
But as the mewing merged into the shrieks 
of a woman, the flash and report, flash 
and report, of two rifles cut it short. 
Something thrashed through the timber 
out in front. 

He swung his rifle in the direction of 
the sound, his eyes straining for a target. 
The starlight gave him a fleeting glimpse 
of a dark object crossing the bole of a 
skeleton spruce, and he fired twice. Then 
leaping down, he plunged through the 
tangle of dead spruce in the wake of 
David and Michel, who had stalked their 
quarry, but evidently in the uncertain 
light had missed. 

Down over the treacherous going of the 
slope of the ridge the sure-footed Indians 
hunted the thing their rifle shots had 
stampeded. Tripping, falling, to rise and 
stumble on through the network of trunks 
and limbs, Steele struggled to keep at the 
heels of his men. But gradually the noise 
of the pursuit drew away from the white 
man, no match for those who, from child- 
hood, had traveled the forests at night. 
So, reluctantly, he turned back to the lake 
shore and found the canoe, where he 
washed the blood and the smut of char- 
coal from his battered legs and arms, 
listening for the shots which might mean 
the end of the Windigo terror on the 
Wailing. 


UT the shots were never fired. In an 
hour two grimy, tattered half-breeds, 

bleeding from contact with the timber, ap- 
peared on the beach. 

“Well, it fooled us again,” 
ruefully. “Did you see it?” 

“We nevaire see heem,” muttered the 
disheartened Michel, squatting on his 
heels at the water’s edge to bathe his face 
and his shoulders, from which the woolen 
shirt hung in ribbons. 

“You did not see him when you fired?” 


said Steele 


demanded the surprised Steele. “I got a 
look at him for a second.” 
David grinned at his chief. “Dat was 


me you shoot at. De bullet seeng close, 
too. Good shot!” 

“What, you were out in front of me! 
Why didn’t you whistle?” protested the 
chagrined Steele. “I didn’t know, until 
you fired, that you two had got up there.” 

“We were too close to the Windigo to 
whistle. It scare heem.” 

“And you never saw it? 
him running?” 

“Michel and me, we fin’ each odder an’ 
leesten togedder. We fire at the place 
w’ere he seeng. W’en he run, we run; but 
he was too queek. We lose heem een de 
green bush. Dat ees damn smart Win- 
digo.” 

“From the sound, what did he travel 
like, Michel?” 

The half-breed lifted a grave face. “He 
travel lak a seek bear; but no bear holler 
lak a lynx.” 


But you heard 
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“What is it, then?” Steele ventured, 
hoping to obtain an inkling of what was 
in the back of Michel’s hard head. 

The taciturn head-man deliberately 
splashed his heavily veined arms with the 
cold water, then turned to his questioner 
and grunted: “De Windigo!” 

“So Téte-Boule is right?” ventured 
Steele. 

“Oua, dere ees much devil een dees 
countree,” was the dark reply. 

“Ts this the same one we heard at Wail- 
ing River?” 

“Mebbe. Mebbe ’nodder one. ’Jibway 
say plenty of dem een valley of de 
Wailing.” 

“But what do you think, Michel?” de- 
manded Steele hotly. “Here I am, with 


David, giving up my time to help you | 


run this thing down, and if possible save 
the post for St. Onge; and you don't 
trust me. Why don’t you open your 
heart to me?” 

Michel straightened, and going to the 
small fire David had built on the beach, 
calmly examined his tattered shirt and 
trousers, as he dried out. 

Steele waited, knowing that the Indian 
was wrestling with some problem. The 
firelight fell on the knotted features of 


David, deep in thought, who avoided his | 


chief’s eyes. What was it they were keep- 
ing from him—and why? David, his 
friend of years, was in this secret. Of 
that Steele was convinced. But why 
should they exclude him, when he had 
agreed to come back on the snow and 
hunt down this mystery? 

Then Michel broke his silence. 

“You are good man, M’sieur Steele. 
Daveed tell me, but I have de eye to see. 
W’en you come back on de snow, I tell 
you somet’ing.” 

That was all, and Steele understood. 
It was evident that Michel had bound 
himself to secrecy. But why had he told 
David? 

“In the morning we must hunt for a 
trail,” 
to the inevitable. ‘“There’s not much 
chance of picking up anything in the dry 
leaves, but he might have crossed some 
springy place and left something in the 
mud which we can compare with the 
tracks we’ve seen. Now we'll have to do 
what we can to quiet those poor squaws.” 


S the canoe landed on the beach below 
the silent tepees, one by one, dark 
shapes of Indian dogs slunk from the ad- 
jacent scrub, tails between legs, to whim- 
per at the feet of the men. 

“Scared stiff,” said Steele. “And from 
the sound, the squaws are worse.” 

Low wailing, broken by the sobs of 
children, marked the tepee where the 
huddled women of the camp awaited a 
nameless death from the flesh-eating mon- 
ster whose cries from the ridge had waked 
them to hours of horror. 

“Go and talk to them, Michel. Tell 
them it was a mad wolverine or lynx, and 
we've hunted it out of the country. I'll 
get a fire going while David brings some 
tea from the island. It will cheer them 
up.” 

But both his patience, and his knowl- 
edge of the woods Indian’s belief in the 
supernatural, were taxed to the uttermost 
before Michel succeeded in convincing 
the women that the Windigo they had 
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Your GRAY HAIR 


Naturally Recolored by 
Canute Water 





LARGE BOTTLE SENT FREE TO PROVE 
IT 





No matter what the original color of your 
hair may have been—whether brown, 
black, blonde, brunette or any other shade 
—the large bottle of Canute Water which 
we will send you absolutely free will restore 
your gray hair to that color. And the same 
bottle is just as good for one color as 
another. No need to tell ys the original 
color of your hair. 

The secret is that Canute Water is not a 
crude dye. Just a simple color restorer for 
hair. It does not affect the original color of] ' 
hair that is not faded or gray. It does not 
stain the skin or scalp. 

Canute Water is guaranteed absolutely 
free from injurious ingredients of any kind 
It is a pure crystal-clear water-like liquid. 
colorless, odorless and greaseless. It needs 
no mixing and no shaking before use. 

Once you use a bottle of Canute Water 
you will know why it is so pleasant and easy 


Send for a FREE bottle and restore the 
color of your hair safely. The large bottle 
you will receive contains enough for a com- 
‘plete treatment. 


You can readily understand that we could 
not afford to send you this free treatment 
if we did not know that you will be more 
than pleased with results. For our business 
depends entirely on duplicate orders from 
satisfied users. 

Leading drug and department stores gll over 
the country sell Canute Water at $1.25 per bottle. 
You may either buy from them at this price or 
send to us for a- FREE bottle. Only one bottle 
sent to a family. 

Note: To keep away curiosity seekers and 
children who are not sincerely interested, we re- 

uire a nominal sum of 25e with every coupon. 

is amount is barely enough to cover parcel post 
charges and should not keep away those sincerely 
interested in getting back the natural color of 
their hair. So take advantage of this coupon and 
mail at once! 


8 THIS COUPON VALUE-: ay. 25 
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PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
PATENTS—TRADEMARKS—COPYRIGHTS-—W r it e 
for free Guide Books and “Record of Invention Blank’’ 
Send model or sketch of 
invention for free Examination and Instructions. Victor 
Evans & Co., 696 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 














Inventors who desire to. secure — should write tor 
“How to Get Your Patent.’’ Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash., »C. 





PATENTS. Send drawing or model for ‘examination 
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I know because I was Deaf and had Head 
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Anti-septic Kar Drums restored my hear- 
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it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
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Stillman’s Freckle Cream, double 
action, not only removes all your 
freckles, but whitens the skin. 
Gives you fresh, clear complexion. }{ 
Guaranteed to remove freckles or ¢ “ 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before retir- 
ing; use enough to moisten the scalp 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 


ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
d, Ohio. 
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shoulders. This makes Del-a-tone a toilet 
necessity for all dainty women. 


DEL-A-TONE 
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made for the purpose of 
removing hair, easily, safely 
and quickly. 


Beauty specialists use Del- 
a-tone ause it leaves 
the skin clear, firm and per- 
fectly smooth. 
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| heard on the ridge was not now luring 


them to their doom with the assumed 
voice of the head-man of Wailing River. 

In the end they crept from the tepee 
to the friendly light of the fire, horror in 
their shifting eyes, gray-faced children 
clutching their skirts. There, comforted 
by the tea, and heartened by the presence 
of the three men, who kept a huge fire 
going, the circle of stricken women passed 
the night. But constantly, as they whis- 
pered through the slow hours, shawled 


heads turned from the fire while eyes 
haunted with fear peered furtively into 
the shadows. 


O Steele, who kept vigil with his pipe, 

beside the snoring David and Michel, 
rolled in their blankets, the coming of 
the beast to Big Feather before the 
freeze-up was the gravest menace which 
the fortunes of Wailing River post, and 
of the girl who had given him until spring 
to accomplish the impossible, had yet 
encountered. For as a forest fire runs in 
dry timber, so rumors of the howling of 
the Windigo at Big Feather would travel 
from hunter to hunter through the upper 
valley of the Wailing. Over the divide, 
to Portage Lake, the Little Current and 
the Drowning, the tidings would drift 
from camp to camp. Across the muskegs 
and caribou barrens to Woman River and 
the Medicine Hills, even to the Phantom 
Lakes and the great Albany, the tale 
would spread, gathering horror as it went, 
as a snowslide gathers momentum, until 
in time the whole region learned that a 
Windigo was loose in the valley of the 
Wailing—a fiend fierce beyond belief and 
hungry for the flesh of the Ojibway. 
Then would follow, unless the beast was 
killed and the terror ended, swift exodus 
from the valley of the families still trad- 
ing at the post, the resurrection and re- 
vival of the ghastly traditions surrounding 
the rapids and the river below—the end 
of the St. Onges and the post at Wailing 
River. 

Steele’s teeth bit savagely into the stem 
of his pipe. This might happen before 
the freeze-up; and until the snow made it 
possible to follow a trail, there was small 
chance of solving the mystery of the night 
wailing. 

But Brent Steele had been born with a 
stout heart. From boyhood, up through 
his college days, a quality of dogged 
tenacity, of stamina in seeing through 
whatever he had started, regardless of 
circumstances, had marked him among 
his friends. It was this characteristic in 
his make-up which had been responsible 
for his turning a deaf ear to his father’s 
offer of a desk in the office, on his gradua- 
tion. Instead, following his natural tastes, 
fostered in college, he had joined the 
field staff of the American Museum. 

And now, his professional pride har- 
assed by a zoological riddle, his heart 
wrung with love and pity for the gallant 
girl at Wailing River, he did not consider 
the possibility of failure as he made his 
plans. 

In the morning Michel would go in 
search of the caribou hunters, for after 
that night the women would not remain 
alone at Big Feather. David would cross 
to Portage Lake to learn if the Windigo 
had been heard on the Little Current. He 
himself would cover the country back of 
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the ridge for a trail which he had little 
hope of picking up, and endeavor to hold 
the women at their camp until their men 
returned. On the return of David, they 
would at once start for Nepigon, leaving 
Michel to meet the canoe St. Onge was 
to send. 

With Michel would go two letters ex- 
plaining his change of plans. Tempted 
as he was to go to Denise St. Onge before 
heading south, to live near her for a day, 
to seek again the mist which veiled her 
eyes when she left him on the beach, 
Steele also shrank from the pain which 
would couple itself with the joy of seeing 
her—the ever-present specter of what the 
months might bring to her and Wailing 
River. Moreover, he was too much of 
a man of action to risk being frozen in 
and delayed, possibly weeks, when his 
plan for her aid called for his return 
from the States and presence at Nepigon 
the day the trails opened to sled-travel, 
and the river ice would hold a dog-team. 
The sole hope of holding the Indians now 
was in scotching the Windigo terror early 
in the winter by tracking down the beast 
on the first snow; and so, strongly as his 
heart drew him toward the post, he made 
his decision. 


Chapter Seventeen 

OR three days Steele searched the 

ridge and back-country for tracks, but 
without success. In the meantime the 
women had removed their camp to an 
island, the absence of their men and the 
presence of Steele, supplemented by a 
large fire at night, alone holding them at 
the lake until the arrival of the hunters 
with Michel on the third night. 

A day later David returned from Port- 
age Lake with the good news that the 
fishing camps were taking large catches 
of pike and whitefish, and there was no 
Windigo gossip. So, in spite of the shrill 
protests and indignant refutation of their 
squaws, Steele, corroborated by his men, 
assured the Ojibways that what the 
women had heard on the burned ridge 
was the caterwauling of a.lynx, and at 
once started with David for Ogoké Lake 
and the Nepigon. 

“Michel, David and I will meet you at 
the post with a team of fast dogs, ten 
days after the rivers close,” Steele said 
in parting to the tall Iroquois, whose 
black eyes gravely questioned the Amer- 
ican’s. “Have your team in shape for 
some rough going. If we have the luck 
to run into him again, we'll stick to his 
trail until we come up with him—then 
there'll be a dead Windigo on the Wail- 
ine” 

“You come back, m’sieur, an’ we ketch 
heem on de snow. He leave good trail 
den.” 

“We'll 
travel.” 

The muscles of the half-breed’s lean 
face knotted. To Steele, who watched 
him, curious of what was coming, Michel 
appeared to be in the throes of a mental 
struggle. He started to speak, then with 
evident effort checked himself, and finally 
said: “You weel come for sure? You 
weel not forget us—she?” 

Touched by the stanch loyalty and the 
anxiety for the future of Denise St. Onge 


start as soon as a sled can 
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evidenced by the question, Steele’s fingers 
tightened around the Indian’s. Forget 
her? The possibility drew a smile from 
the man whose thoughts she had domi- 
nated. Then he grew grave. 

“You take good care of Mademoiselle 
while we are away. You and Charlotte! 
David and I will come on the November 
snow. Good-by, Michel!” And Steele 
joined David at the Peterboro and started 
for Ogoké and Nepigon. 


T was on a windless day in the heart 
of the Northern Indian summer when 
the southbound canoe approached the is- 


Like silhouettes of anchored battle-fleets 
they rode the sleeping lake, their fighting 
tops and stacks of black spruce, their ar- 
mored hulls of age-worn rocks. 

“Where is the post, David?” asked | 
Steele, when an hour of rhythmic dip 
and swing, dip and swing, of dripping 
blades had put the sentinel islands be- | 
hind them—an hour in which his arms 
had mechanically followed the beat of 
the bow-man’s stroke, while his thoughts | 
were at Wailing River. 

“Four—five hour paddle, yet. Eet lie 
on long spruce point. You see eet today | 
ver’ far off.” 

“Who ran the post when you were | 











| here last?” 


“Eet was a free trader—MacLauren: | 
he sell to Laflamme.” 

“It was ten years ago that you came 
through here?” 

“Ves.” 

“Where was Laflamme then?” 

For a space the half-breed’s paddle dug | 
viciously into the ripple following the 
bow; then he answered: 

“He trade on Lost Lake.” 

“You realize that you can’t start any- 
thing at Laflamme’s place now, don’t you? 
We've given Michel our word to meet 
him, you know.” 

Repeatedly, David’s square shoulders 
leaned to the stroke, as his arms swept 
the blade through, before he turned his 
black head to his chief. 

“Daveed has waited ten year; he can 
wait leetle tam longer. We got plenty 
trouble dees long snow on de Wailing.” 

Steele nodded in approval. 

“I’m glad you realize what trouble 
here would mean to our plans. As much 
as you'd like to get this Laflamme into 
those bear paws of yours, you'll have to 
wait. If he’s selling whisky to the In- 
dians, we'll put a crimp into him next 
summer.” 

“Daveed weel wait; you not worry for 
heem.” 

“I knew you wouldn’t do anything 
when we have this work down-river ahead 
of us; but I realize that it will be hard, 
if we stay a day or two, for you to keep 
your hands off of him. His gang would 
get you, anyway, if you did square it 
with Laflamme, and that would put me 
in a hole as well.” 


HE reticent David had never divulged 














even to Steele the cause of the an- 
cient grudge he bore the free trader. He} 
had said simply that he wished to meet 
him—had twice journeyed far for that 
purpose, once missing him, the second | 
time finding him camped with his four 
canoes. As David had no quarrel with 
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Laflamme’s men, who would have come 
promptly to the aid of their chief, he 
had bided his time. In some way, years 
before, Laflamme had injured the Ojib- 
way. That was the extent of Steele’s 
knowledge. 

The haze-hung October sun swung 
through a cloudless sky as the canoe cov- 
ered the tranquil miles of lake. At noon 
the men went ashore and “boiled her,” 
then pushed on until the long spruce point 
they sought slowly lifted in the distance 
from the flat lake. 

Gradually, as they approached, the 
clearing opened up and the buildings of 
the fur-post took shape. So keen was his 
curiosity that Steele ceased paddling to 
examine them through his _ binoculars. 
Here lived the man who was waiting until 
the snow flew for St. Onge’s answer to 
his offer of a partnership in the trade 
for the price of Denise, who was luring 
the Ojibways for hundreds of miles with 
his whisky. No ordinary rum-runner was 
this Laflamme, but, from his reputation, 
a bold, unscrupulous soldier of fortune— 
a trader who, through the influence of 
his secret partners at Ottawa, had for 
some years carried on his debauchery of 
the Indians unchecked by the Govern- 
ment. But his star was setting. Only 
that spring Steele had been told that the 
Hudson’s Bay people had been assured 
that Government police would investigate 
the illegal traffic in whisky at Ogoké that 
summer. And Steele wondered if, as yet, 
they had appeared to get their evidence. 


ARRING Moose Factory and Fort Al- 

bany on the Bay, and Chipewyan on 
far Athabasca Lake, the buildings of La- 
flamme were the most pretentious he had 
seen in the North. Although the freeze- 
| up was little more than a fortnight away, 
tepees squatted, here and there, on the 
post clearing. This, of itself, meant but 
one thing to the man who held the glasses 
—whisky. For throughout the wide 
| North, September finds the hunters on 
| their winter trapping grounds, preparing 
| for the coming of the long snows. 
| “Wal, w’at you t’ink of dat place?” 
| asked David as Steele put his glasses in 
| their case. 

“He must have a lot of people there— 
big buildings too.” 
| “Yes, eet ees beeg place.” 

“There are a number of tepees on the 
clearing. Poor devils probably traded 
their fur for rum and can’t get a ‘debt’ 
to take their families back to the bush.” 

“Ah-hah! But I t’ink he fin’ somet’ing 
for dem to do dees summer.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Wal, one of dose tepees maybe belong 
to dat Pierre we see at Wailing Riviere.” 

“You think Laflamme sent Pierre down- 
river to stir up the Indians over this 
Windigo scare?” 

“Mebbe so!” 

“Hm! You may be right.” Steele’s 
mouth tightened as he recalled Michel’s 
allusions to the purpose of Pierre’s visit 
to the post. “How would Laflamme hear 
so soon of the loss of St. Onge’s fur 
canoe?” he added. 

David stopped paddling and turned on 
Steele a face wrinkled with amusement. 

“Well, what’s the joke?” snapped the 
white man. “You and Michel have been 











playing this game pretty close, David. 
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You’ve held me at arm’s-length—haven’t 
trusted me, for some reason. I know 
you two have a lot up your sleeves.” 

The Ojibway’s face sobered. ‘“La- 
flamme know everyt’ing dat happen in 
dees countree,” he said quietly. “David 
got no secret from you, boss; eet ees de 
secret of Michel. W’en you come on 
de snow, he tell you.” 

“Why does he wait? 
me?” 

“He had fear to tell you at Big 
Feather.” David turned and dug his 
narrow paddle deep into the lake. Know- 
ing David, Steele followed his stroke in 
silence. 


Can’t he trust 


[* was exasperating in the extreme to 

be kept thus in the dark, but without 
doubt Michel had a good reason for 
swearing David to secrecy, and Steele 
was forced to swallow his irritation and 
curiosity. 

As they approached the long point, 
Steele was surprised at the number of 
people moving about the buildings. On 
the beach the post dogs already awaited 
the strange craft, while a group of post 
people formed behind them. The canoe 
was close in shore when two men left 
the massive trade-house and drifted to the 
log landing-stage, off which a York boat 
rode at its mooring. 

“Tt looks as if the whole outfit is out 
to meet us.” 

David turned a grim face to his chief 
“Somet’ing strange here!” 

That the approach of a lone canoe 
should draw the population of Laflamme’s 
post to the shore was indeed strange. 
True, the bold lines of the Peterboro 
marked it as the craft of a white man, 
and the water-trails to the great bay ran 
far from Ogoké; yet the interest ex- 
hibited in the strange canoe was unusual. 

“They may think we’re a police canoe,” 
suggested Steele. 

“Ah-hah!”’ 

“Will Laflamme be apt to remember 
you?” 

“He nevaire know I hunted heem.” 

“Is that Laflamme talking to the big 
fellow at the landing?” 

“Ah-hah! He don’ talk lak dead man.” 
So low were the sinister words spoken 
that Steele, in doubt, asked: 

“What’s that?” 

The Ojibway turned to his chief a face 
twisted with hate. The thick forearm 
which held his trailing paddle knotted 
with the grip of his nervous fingers; un- 
der the choked emotions, the cords of 
his neck bulged like the bared roots of a 
young spruce, as he said: 

“He don’ know—he ees—dead man!” 

“Some day you can settle with him— 
but not now, not now! We have a job 
on the Wailing—you and Michel and I,” 
hastily objected Steele, fearing this meet- 
ing with the man he hated had jarred 
David off his mental balance. 

The set features of the Ojibway relaxed 
His narrow eyes glowed as he reassured 
the man who trusted him. “Daveed prom- 
ise to meet Michel on de November snow. 
We have beeg job—you an’ Michel and 
Daveed; I mak’ no trouble here, boss.” 
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Pi fe FF 
(Continued from page 73) 


He did. He remembered more clearly, 
however, a picture of himself taken 
about that time. He hoped he’d im- 
proved somewhat in appearance since 
that time. 

“Are you living in Chicago?” he wanted 
to know. 

“Oh, no. New York. I’m just passing 
through.” Her white hands emerged 
from her gloves, tapped the table. There 
were many rings upon them; he couldn’t 
quite see if there was a wedding-ring 
there too. 

“Ray died,” she confided brightly. “We 
moved to St. Louis, you know. Then I 
married Mr. Bronson.” He noticed her 
casualness in ticking them off. With her 
graduation from St. Louis to New York, 
the status of husbands seemed to change. 
“And now,” she went on, “I’m a widow 
again. 

He was glad he had worn the bow tie. 
The waiter returned, and presently they 
were eating lobster thermidor. Christine 
gave him bits of information that revealed 
the interesting pattern of her life. He'd 
always wanted to go to Paris. He wished 
mightily now that he had. It would have 
been pleasant to be able to say with her, 
“Oh, do you remember so and so?” when 
she remarked: “I love the Bois at twi- 
light.” 

When they rose to go, he followed in 
her train, conscious of the glances that 
accompanied them; and as he put her into 
her cab, he saw his Cousin Merta, halted 
on the sidewalk and gazing at him in rapt 
astonishment. 

Merta hastened on and disappeared as 
if she did not want to be spoken to. But 
Otho had a dim premonition she was 
seeking a telephone. In any event she 
would be taking the three-ten and would 
see Rosalie a full hour before he reached 
home. 


BAck at the office again, time crawled, 

and though by now the spirit of festiv- 
ity was rather low, Otho still clung to the 
idea that this was a special day. He 
would like to walk out and never come 
back. At fifty there was no time to lose. 
He remembered having read that a fa- 
mous novelist had laid down his pencil in 
his small manufacturing plant one day 
and calmly gone out and never returned. 
Well, an author might do that. But a 
man like him simply couldn’t. Folks’d 
say he was crazy. Otho sighed. 

He went out on the four-forty. Merta 
had beaten him. “And who was the 
beau- ti- ful lady?” Merta drawled. —“My 
dear,” she added to Rosalie, “you should 
have seen her. And the way she gazed 
at Otho.” 

Rosalie smiled. 
she asked blandly. 

Why need Rosalie take it so blamed 
calmly? He wasn’t so used to having 
luncheon with women that it needn't have 
caused her some surprise! He thought 
for a second it would have been pleas- 
anter if she had clawed his face in jealous 
fury. 

“Little Christine Oliver,” 


“Who was she, dear?” 


he told her. 


“You remember her? We happened to 
meet as I was sitting down to lunch, and 
she had a bite with me.” 


It wasn’t as 


if Rosalie cared! If she had only been 
even a little ruffled! But she wasn‘. 
Still, you can’t blame a woman for not 
being jealous when one’s done nothing in 
twenty-five years to make her so. 

“Jack and Junie will be here in a little 
while,” Rosalie said, as Otho started up- 
stairs to get rid of some of the city that 
still clung to him. 


i the tiled bath, the guest-towels hung 

inviting array. He had always 
wanted to use one, but he never had. They 
looked especially soft today, and fresh, 
and the monograms actually invited 
crumpling. He reached a dripping hand 
for one—hesitated. Rosalie would have 
a fit! He used his own rough towel 
drooping from his special hook behind 
the door. 

He put on the fresh collar and the new 
birthday tie. Rosalie would expect him 
to. It was too long, and tied in too large 
a loop. He was trying to pinch it 
shorter as he heard Jack and Junie come 
in downstairs. 

Of a sudden he was flooded with self- 
pity. He could slip out of the world, 
would in a little while now, and every- 
thing would go on just the same. Even 
his own immediate little world would 
remain as smooth and serene as it always 
had been. The thousand things in life 
he had meant to do, forgotten things he 
had longed for, popped up like the cro- 
cuses out there in the lawn that stretched 
beneath the bedroom window. Why, 
even they had a chance to flower again 
each spring! But at fifty there was no 
new flowering for a man. 

Cutting through the gray of the 
thoughts which surrounded him, came 
Jack’s voice. There was the swift rush 
a feet up the stairs and down the 

all. 

“May I come in, Dad?” His boy stood 
before him. 

Otho’s mind focused quickly on this 
young duplicate of himself. In a flash 
he wondered what his boy really thought 
of him. Then he perceived something 
strange in the young face. “What is it, 
son?” he asked. 

“It’s about Junie,” said Jack. “She’s 
—were going to have a baby, Dad. 
You're going to be a grandfather.” 

A grandfather? He? Why—a little rush 
of living fire spread over him. He sank 
on the edge of the bed. “Have you told 
your mother?” he asked, with pauses be- 
tween the words. 

“Junie’s telling her now. I wanted to 
tell you, myself. And—oh, I’m glad of 
course, Dad. And proud! But I’m wor- 
ried—a little—too. It’s happened so 
quick, you see. I could have taken care 
of the two of us all right. But this will 
mean a good deal more expense—and I’m 
hardly able—” 

The boy stopped, flushed. Otho rose 
and laid his hand on his shoulder. 
“What do you think your dad’s for, ex- 
cept to help you, son?” he asked. 

Jack gulped. ‘“You’re—you’re pretty 
fine, Dad.” 

“I’m pretty happy, son. In fact,” he 
added, as he settled his tie, “this is just 
about the happiest day of my life.” 
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A GRAND PASSION 
(Continued from page 87) 


“We've got to get out to the club, Char- 
ley,’ Wallace declared, “and take a lot 
of notes on locker-room stuff. That 
scene is going to be a scream.” 

“As far as I can see, it’s going to be 
a free ad for men’s underwear and bath- 


towels, but it doesn’t give me much 
scope,’ Laura complained. 
“I've got it!” cried Charley, causing 


the diners at the next table to jump. 
“You come into it via the telephone. You 
call up your husband when he’s in the 
shower, see? And he has to come out 
in a towel, and all you want to know is 
whether he wound the banjo clock in the 
sitting-room—”’ 

“Goodness, do I have a sitting-room?” 

“Sure you do. This is a real play, for 
the entire U. S. A., not just Forty-second 
| Street. It’s going to last three years on 
|the road. And as soon as you get west 
of Hoboken and north of Yonkers, folks 
have sitting-rooms,’ Charley declared. 

“But of course I didn’t really care 
about the banjo clock—I wanted to re- 
mind my husband of my continued ex- 
istence,” Laura smiled. 

“You've got it, exactly!” both the men 
cried. And they continued to set forth 
their ideas for the comedy. They 
bubbled like hot springs, but it was ap- 
parent to the smiling Miss LeGalliard 
that they did actually have hold of the 
germ of a satiric comedy, and that it 
would certainly be packed with close ob- 
servation of real people and with amus- 
ing talk, especially for the character she 
was to play. 

“Well, boys,” she said at last, “I think 
you’ve got something. Get it into a 
scenario as soon as you can, and I'll show 
it to Friedman. He'll be wanting to plan 
for next season pretty quick now. But 
if I'm going to understand this play, I 
suppose I ought to see a golf-game for 





myself. Will you take me to your club 
sometime?” 
“Will we!” they cried in unison. “When 


will you come?” 
“Tl let you know,” 
don’t stop working.” 


she laughed. “But 


T= didn't stop working. They had 
felt the spur at last, and settled down 
to the job in earnest. Their cherished 
ambition seemed destined to be realized. 
They would become playwrights, real 
playwrights! After their great success 
with this drama (which would run, at 
the very least, not less than two years, 
bringing them in at the very least, not 
less than five hundred dollars a week in 
royalties), they could quit the grind of 
newspaper reporting. 

But at this point Charley would re- 
mind Wallace that maybe it was better 
not to count the royalties before the 
audiences were hatched, and they would 
both grin sheepishly, and get to work on 
the play again. So earnestly did they 


work, in fact, that they neglected golf 
entirely. 
Week after week, for more than 


a month, they devoted their entire day 
off to toil on “The Golf Widow.” And 
looking back now upon the whole affair, 
it is clear that this was a mistake. It 





would have been far better if they had 
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played frequently, even if they had to 
pretend sickness to do it. 

For at the end of five weeks, when it 
was well into June, and Nature was at 
her lushest, quite according to the poet 


Lowell, Laura, after reading their com- | 


pleted first act, and their half-completed 
second act, and their full scenario for 
the rest of the play, declared that she 
was ready to go to Wikanoy with them 
and see for herself what golf and golfers 
are like, while Friedman, her manager, 
read the manuscript. Of course, her part 
needed building up here and there, and 
maybe there was a bit too much of the 
locker-room scene—in which, you will re- 
call, she did not appear. But all that 
could be settled later. 


They were dear | 


boys, and she was going with them to | 


see, at last, a real golf-game, and get 
the authentic atmosphere. 

The enraptured reporters (or should we 
now call them dramatists?) were of two 
ninds whether they should rent a motor 
to take her out to the club in. An in- 
vestigation of their joint finances, how- 
ever, decided them against such a course. 

“After all, it will be October before we 
begin to draw royalties,” they cautioned 
themselves. 

So they compromised on a cab to the 
Grand Central the following Sunday, and 


a motorbus to the clubhouse from the | 


It was a hot day, and 
Laura, like all 
to sleep till 


suburban station. 
growing steadily hotter. 

players, was accustomed 
noon. 


But they, impatient, had routed | 


her out at nine A. M. on the plea that it | 
was in the morning that the club was 


liveliest and she could best get the at- 
mosphere desired. She was something 
less than her usual sprightly and charm- 
ing self when they embarked on the ex- 
pedition. In fact, they noted a distinct 
waning in her enthusiasm both for them 
and their play. However, they wisely at- 
tributed this to 


the early hour, and | 


trusted all would be set right by the | 


glorious day in the country. 


When they reached Wikanoy, the links | 
were already crowded, and more people | 


were coming. * 

“Now, you wait here on the veranda 
where it’s cool,” the young dramatists 
said to their guest, ‘and we'll hurry right 
into our togs. We've got to get started 
quick, or we'll never get around before 
lunch.” 

“Around where?” Laura demanded. 
“Do you mean all around there?” And 
she swept her hand with a dramatic ges- 
ture to include the full scope of the 
Wikanoy course, visible from the club- 
house, which crowned a knoll in the 
center. 

“Certainly,” they said. 

“Am J -going to get around there be- 
fore lunch?” 

“Surely, but you'll only follow us— 
vou don’t have to play,” said they. “You 
just watch us to see what it’s like.” 

“My God, what a treat!” cried Laura, 
applying an already limp handkerchief to 
her brow. 


ALLACE and Charley scrambled 
excitedly into their knickerbockers 
and shed their coats with a sigh of relief. 
As they came out on the terrace, and 
looked on that distant green, they were no 
longer conscious that a distinguished 
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young actress was their guest; they were 


no longer conscious that they were am- 
bitious playwrights. They were two men 
starved for weeks, about to taste food; 
they were Israelites who had wandered 
long in the desert and at last looked 
upon the green and promised land; in 
short, they were golfers on the first tee 
who hadn’t swung a club for a month. 
Charley began to take practice swings, 
Wallace patted down a‘tee and addressed 
his ball. 

“What were you swiping at so wildly?” 
Laura asked Charley. 

“Sh!” Charley cautioned, pointing to 
Wallace. 

“Ves, I see him. He looks funny,” 
said Laura, just as Wallace swung. 

Of course, he topped his drive, and he 
turned upon her and glared—before he 
realized. 

“Well—I must say—” she began. 

“T beg your pardon—I forgot you 





didn’t know the etiquette of the game,” 
|said he. “You must never speak or move 
| when anybody is making a shot.” 





“You see,” Charley added, “the prob- 
lem of codrdination in golf is so com- 
plicated and delicate that the least thing 
disturbs it.” 

“So I observe,” Laura replied. 

Charley teed his ball. 

“TI bet I win this hole yet,” cried Wal- 
lace. 

“You're on.” 

Charley tore off a screamer of two 
hundred and thirty yards. 

“Now have you got to walk all the way 
to where that lands?” Laura demanded. 

“Sure—and I’m sorry it isn’t farther,” 
he laughed. 

“But you don’t have to walk nearly 
so far before you get another try,” said 
she to Wallace, with innocent sweet- 
ness. 

Wallace, however, was debating whether 
to use a brassie for his second, and didn’t 
reply. He hurried down the steep bank 
with his caddy. And Charley, too, was 
halfway down before he noticed that 
Laura, in her high-heeled shoes, and with 
feet unaccustomed to slippery grass, was 
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He ran back to 
assist her, and was rewarded by a, ‘Well, 
it’s about time!” 

After Wallace had played his second, 
she wanted to know what he was aiming at. 

“That little red flag you see way down 
there.” He pointed. 

“How far is it?” 

“The hole is four hundred and forty 
yards.” 

“No doubt, but how far is it?” 

“Well, four hundred and forty yards 
is exactly a quarter of a mile.” 

“And how many of these holes are 
there?” 

“Eighteen, of course,” said Wallace. 

“But good Lord, that’s more than four 
miles!’’ she cried. 

“Yes, with the walks between holes— 
five, I guess. That’s why golf is such 
fine exercise.” 

Laura made no reply. 


HE two men, intent on their contest, 

paid no further immediate attention to 
her. Wallace had recovered beautifully, 
and would be on with his next shot, for 
a possible four, and a fairly certain five. 
Charley, to win, would h.ve to hold the 
green with a two-hundred-and-ten-yard 
approach. He used a spoon, developed 
the least hint of a slice, and caught a 
trap to the right. Laura watched him 
select a niblick and send up a spout of 
sand, from which the ball emerged and 
popped onto the green. 


“T like that—it’s real pretty. Do it 
again!” she exclaimed. “Is that why 
they have the little sand-piles? Or do 


’ 


the children play here?’ 

But both men were too intent on their 
putts to answer. They both missed the 
long ones, and halved in six. 

“Who won?” she demanded. 

“Halved hole,” said they. 

“What do you do—play it again?” 

“No, we play the next one. We climb 
up these steps.” 

“Oh, do we? How nice!” And Laura 
panted up a long flight of steps to a tee 
on a high ridge above an old gravel-bed 
which made a vast natural bunker in 
front, with punishing rough far out on 
either side. The caddies walked around 
to one side, and stood out beyond the 
hazard. 

“Why didn’t they climb up here, too?” 


Laura demanded. “They are getting 
paid, and I’m not.” 
“They have to stay out there and 


watch the balls,” Wallace explained pa- 
tiently. “Fore!” 
“Why does he say ‘four—lI only see 
two,” the girl whispered to Charley. 
“Sh!” said Charley. 


VV ALLACE cleared the pit, but this 
time it was Charley who got a bad 
one, a hook out into the rough. They 
scrambled down the path from the tee, 
into the gravel, which of course was dif- 
ficult for Laura to walk in, with her high 
heels and thin soles. Once she _ half 
turned her ankle, and gave a little cry. 
But both men had their eyes fixed in a 
glassy stare on the spot where Charley’s 
ball had disappeared, and paid her no 
attention. They hadn’t even heard her! 
She bit her lip with vexation, as well as 
pain. 


The ball was elusive. The two men 
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and the two caddies hunted, and hunted. 
Laura stood in the blazing sun, which 
down here in the gravel-bed was pitiless, 
and watched them. 

“Why in heaven’s name don’t you put 
down another ball and go on with the 
game?” she asked finally. 

“I'd lose two strokes and the hole,” 
said Charley. 

“And the ball,” said a caddy. 

“My boy, you are destined for an in- 
tellectual career,” Laura retorted, and 
looked despairingly around for some spot 
of shade. 

But there was no shade in sight, and 
none appeared for several holes more. 
Charley and Wallace were getting into 
their stride. The sun was baking out 
their long cramped and disused muscles. 
The sweat felt good as the wind evapo- 
rated it on their foreheads. The spring 
of the turf under their feet, after weeks 
of pavement, set them to striding along 
at a tremendous pace, much faster than 
Laura had ever walked in her life. Their 
match, too, was close. They were, in 
short, having a superb time. To be sure, 
they observed that Laura wasn’t saying 
much, and that she looked pretty hot, 
but under the spell of their own bliss it 
was inconceivable to them that she was 
not enjoying herself. 

“Getting on to the game at all?” they 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, I’m getting on to it, all 
right,’’ she answered. But even then they 
scented not the danger in her tone. 

Near the eighth tee there was shade— 
several large willow trees overhanging a 
boglike pond, part of which served as a 
water hazard. 

“I’m hot, and I'm tired, and I’m going 
to sit down in the shade,” she announced. 

“Fine!” said they. “We come back 
this way after two or three holes, and 
we'll pick you up.” 

“Maybe,” said she, glaring at them in 
amazement. 

“I guess she is a bit hot,” Charley 
mused. 

“T s’pose so. She don’t seem much on 
the outdoor stuff. Well, it’s your honor. 
An extra ball on the first nine?” 

“You're on.” 

They disappeared. Laura, who had 
never been abandoned by one man, let 
alone two, since she was five years old, 
sat weary, hot, messy, bored and in- 
dignant almost to tears, under the wil- 
lows. But she was suddenly aware that 
she was far from alone. She was sur- 
rounded by a visible swarm of mosquitoes. 
The Wikanoy Club had talked for years 
of oiling that pond, but they hadn’t got 
around to it. Laura had more than the 
normal aversion to mosquitoes. They not 
only annoyed her—they caused her face 
and hands and arms to swell where bit- 
ten, and‘ seriously marred that beauty 
which was, to her, a most valuable asset. 
She slapped once; she slapped twice; she 
lit a cigarette to see if that would do any 
gcod. But a mosquito lit on her lip as 
she puffed. She threw the cigarette hiss- 
ing into the dark, stagnant water. She 
rose with a face ominous with anger, and 
she strode back to the clubhouse. There 
her anger was not in the least appeased 
when she learned that she couldn't get a 
train back to town for two hours. 

Meanwhile Wallace and Charley ended 
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the first nine holes all square, both get- 
ting a birdie on the ninth, and came rac- 
ing back to the tenth. They looked for 
Laura. She was gone. 

“Gosh, I'll bet the mosquitoes are out 
already,” said Charley. “Too bad. She 
must have beat it back to the clubhouse.” 

“Do you spose we ought to go back 
and see if she’s O. K.?” Wallace asked. 

“She'll be all right—old Joe will fix 
her any drink she wants. We've only got 
eight more holes to play, anyhow.” 

“Sure, and she can be observing club 
veranda life,” Wallace agreed. 

They went on with their game. 

It took them some time to play those 
eight holes, however, for they had caught 
up with the congestion. When they fin- 
ished, it was one-thirty, and they hurried 
guiltily to the veranda to find their guest 
and tell her they would soon be ready 
for lunch. 


HEY saw her from afar. She was 

seated at one of those green iron 
tables affected by country clubs. A man 
was seated opposite her. Another was 
bending over her. Even as Wallace and 
Charley approached, she rose, smiling 
sweetly upon the man who had been 
seated with her, and turning toward the 
other as though to depart with him. The 
two dramatists hastened up, hot and 
perspiring, and beginning to stammer 
their apologies as they came. But Laura, 
looking now her cool and perfectly 
groomed self again, cut them off with a 
gesture. 

“Lacking your attention, and finding 
the mosquitoes insufficient solace,’ she 
said, “I came back to the clubhouse, 
where I met a friend. He has kindly of- 
fered to run me back to New York in 
his car.” 

“But, I say, we'll have lunch ordered 
here in half a minute!” Wallace exclaimed. 
“You're our guest, you know.” 

I did think so,” Laura replied sweetly. 
“But Mr. Cromwell has promised me 
lunch in town.” 

“And we were going to talk about the 
third act this afternoon,” cried Charley. 

“Dear me, I really couldn’t stand the 
excitement of any more golf today. I’m 
not sure I ever can—even in a play.” 

Cromwell, whom Charley recognized as 
a somewhat well-known lawyer in town, 
and a better-known frequenter of first 
nights, stood aside, waiting, with a quizzi- 
cal smile on his face. Laura bowed low 
and mockingly—and departed at his side. 
They saw him put her into a long, much 
benickeled runabout, and start down the 
drive. 

“Damn his cynical mug!” Charley mut- 
tered. 

“Well, what do you know about that!” 
gasped Wallace. “And she asked to see 
what a game of golf is like!” 

“She evidently thinks she’s found out. 
I guess it’s up to little Wallie to go square 
us tomorrow—not that we’ve done a darn 
thing, but women are women. And we’ve 
got to sell that play.” 

“Anyhow,” Wallace muttered, “I 
trimmed you one up, and you owe me 
five dollars.” 

“Yea—and maybe you lost five hun- 
cred dollars a week, old dear.” 

“Gosh—she’s not that foolish!” 

The next night Wallace was at the stage 
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door at eleven-five. The door-man re- 
turned from Laura’s dressing-room with 
the report that Miss LeGalliard was 
sorry, but she was too tired to see any- 
body. 

Wallace, his heart sinking, gave her a 
day, and then called at her apartment. 
Her maid said she had a headache. 

So Wallace wrote. “You wanted to 
see a golf-game,” he said. “Well, golf 
is like that—just like that. You can see 
how it makes widows. Don’t you think 
it needs some satire? Take it out on us 
all you want to—we deserve it—but 
don’t crab your own play, please. Be a 
sport. Be a Christian. Be your own 
sweet self.” 


The answer was prompt. The quill pen 
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had been borne down heavily on the 
paper. “My self isn’t sweet. I’m not a 
Christian; I have only one cheek. That 
is still swollen from a slap—and a mos- 
quito bite. Friedman has decided to take 
our present show on tour in the fall. Try 
Mrs. Fiske or Belasco.” 

The spur was removed from their sides. 
Wallace and Charley laid the half-born 
comedy away in a drawer, till they could 
plan how to place it elsewhere. Probably 
it is there yet. Anyhow, Charley is still 
covering criminal courts; and Wallace, 
too, is still reporting. But he has given 
up theatrical interviews, and now does 
extra work for the book-page instead. He 
says it is easier and more dignified. 

But neither of them has given up golf. 


SACKCLOTH AND SCARLET 


(Continued from page 83) 


Joan’s confidence had not been a mis- 
take. 

Edwards’ sudden departure from At- 
lantic City could of course be easily ex- 
plained by some urgency of unfinished 
business on Capitol Hill. That, of course, 
was a very obvious excuse—one that un- 





der ordinary conditions would have 
seemed valid to her and to Joan. But 
|the conditions were not ordinary. He 


had gone to Atlantic City to take a 
woman’s heart by storm, and had fled in 
the face of her cordiality. At least, so 


| it seemed to Beatrice from Joan’s letter. 


She picked up the letter again and read 
it as far as the paragraph about Polly. 
There was in the paragraph no great en- 
thusiasm from Joan concerning Polly’s 
return. Joan had only performed a per- 
functory duty in recording an item of 
information. Beatrice had often ques- 
tioned Joan about Polly, for the three 
girls had grown up together in New York, 
but Joan had always been reticent in her 
replies, conveying an impression of in- 
difference as to her sister’s affairs. And 
Beatrice, who remembered Joan’s early 
devotion to the interests of her pretty, 


| spoiled younger sister, had assumed that 


some business dispute had risen to sepa- 
rate them—or at least that the selfish 
Polly had at last exhausted Joan’s pa- 
tience and affection. 

All of these things Beatrice remem- 
bered as she reread the paragraph in Joan’s 
letter, wondering whether the return of 
Polly might mean some new sacrifice on 
Joan’s part. Polly would be a storm- 
center. Such creatures always are. And 
Joan, poor dear, with her abnormal 
sense of duty, might easily prove to be 
the victim of her old affection. 

This was, of course, none of Beatrice’s 
affair, but one upon which she could 
not undertake to advise Joan, in whom 
her affection had already prompted an 
interest already too insistent. If Joan 
needed her advice, she would probably 
for it. In the meanwhile Beatrice 
intended to see Mr. Edwards and learn, 
if possible, if there were any reasons, 
beyond the given one, for his sudden de- 


| sertion of the field of battle in the face 
| of so gentle an enemy. 


When she had reached the House, early, 
and settled herself comfortably in the 


| gallery, Beatrice glanced at her watch 


The hour set for the consideration of 


the Verde River Bill had come. Then 
suddenly a man seated below the Speaker 
rose and called the number of a bill which 
he read. Beatrice leaned forward eagerly, 
searching the seats below for Edwards, 
but she could not see him. There was 
a commotion behind her as some people 
entered. She turned and recognized Mr. 
and Mrs. Sam Curtis and Mrs. Newett. 
She had known Georgia Curtis for many 
years, but had not called at Sheridan 
Circle; Georgia’s unnecessary cruelty in 
reviving the story about Joan had made 
Beatrice righteously indignant, and the 
new and still more cruel stories connect- 
ing the names of Joan and Stephen, from 
the same source, had given her partisan- 
ship a definite motive for antagonism. 

She had told Stephen Edwards that she 
hoped to trace the slanderous stories that 
had been circulated about Joan and him- 
self to their source. She had done so. 
It had not been as difficult as it had 
seemed, for when she put the matter be- 
fore Mrs. Jacquette, the latter had agreed 
to help her. It was Mrs. Newett who 
had told the story to Mrs. Doremus, giv- 
ing as her authority not Georgia Curtis 
but Mr. Samuel Curtis himself. The in- 
formation was too definite to be doubted. 
Joan’s enemies sat behind her. Beatrice 
flushed with the discomfort of their 
nearness, aware that they had come to 
make a Roman holiday of the passage of 
the bill. But she gave the visitors no 
notice and bent forward, apparently 
deeply absorbed in the proceedings upon 
the floor. 


A T the conclusion of the reading of the 
4 bill, Congressman Newett was recog- 
nized. He walked quickly down to the 
open space before the Speaker’s desk and 
began speaking. He used the arguments 
that had been advanced by Mr. Benham 
in the Committee hearing, slightly colored 
to suit his audience. He spoke of the 
development of Alaska in the hands of 
private individuals. He dwelt upon the 
tremendous expense involved in the de- 
velopment of the property, the risk in 
the venture, and thé advantages that 
would accrue to the region and the State 
of Colorado in the building of the neces- 
sary lines of communication and in the 
employment at good wages of thousands 
of men. 

During the course of his remarks he 
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was not interrupted or questioned, and 
it was only when he returned to his 
seat that Edwards rose. In his voice 
he had some advantage, Beatrice was 
sure, over the thin, nasal tones of the 
New Yorker. He was quite at his ease, 
she was relieved to discover, and almost 
at once told a story, humorous in char- 
acter, containing the pith of his argu- 
ment and serving a secondary purpose 
of putting his listeners in a pleasant 
state of mind. 





T was a story of a good-natured grizzly 

bear that stumbled upon a New York 
sportsman who had pitched his hunting- 
camp near its favorite water-hole. When 
the bear arrived he saw upon a rock a 
man putting on his clothes.» The bear 
had never seen a man putting on his | 
clothes before, and so he stood watch- | 
ing. They were very beautiful clothes, 
leather breeches, puttees, a brown hunt- | 
ing-shirt, a red cravat and an Alpine hat | 
with a feather in it. Each new article 
that the man put on exercised a separate | 
fascination. Hereditary instincts in the 
sentimental bear suggested attack, im- 
mediate and violent. But he did not | 
move a muscle. His gaze was fixed upon | 
the beautiful visitor, who was like nothing | 
that he had ever seen before. His eyes, | 
which should have been glistening with | 
rage, softened and grew moist. It couldn’t | 
be done. It was not within him to | 
destroy so perfect a thing. So he only} 
sauntered forward to get a close view of | 
the perfect object. 

It was not until then that the beauti- | 
ful man saw the good-natured bear. He | 
was frightened—but he was a good shot, | 
so he slew the bear, without finding out | 
how good-natured he was. And the beau- 
tiful New Yorker skinned the bear and 
put the skin on the floor of his smoking- | 
room. 

It was not much of a story, but he told | 
it with a quaint Western drawl, and it | 
had a human interest which captured the | 
attention of his listeners. One man, who 
represented New Jersey, had suffered 
from the perfections of New York, and 
laughed aloud. It was an_ infectious 
laugh, and a ripple of amusement went 
over the House. Edwards at once ap- 
plied the story to the bill under consid- 
eration. The good-natured grizzly bear 
was the Government of the United 
States; the sartorial New Yorker was the 
Verde River Syndicate, who hoped to 
hypnotize the House by their dazzling 
perfections. He repainted, in a vigorous 
figure of speech which turned the tables 
neatly, Newett’s reference to Alaska; he 
gave, as a citizen of Colorado, instances 
of valuable Government lands which 
should have gone into the National Park 
System, but which were in the possession 
of private owners who had made great 
sums of money from a very small invest- 
ment, instead of paying, as they should 
have been forced to do, a royalty on 
their takings. 

Then the member from Colorado pro- 
duced figures and reports, all summarized 
into the briefest form, to refute the 
claims of Mr. Newett that the amount 
of money for the purchase of the land 
was adequate in view of the risks in- 
volved. He proved by the testimony of 
experts what had been proven to the 
Committee, that the timber and water- 
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rights alone were worth more than the 
amount named in the bill, and that with 
the proposed railroad, the minerals alone 
would be worth millions. 


S Joan had said, the House will listen 
+3 to sincerity. Edwards had, as they 
saw, no ax to grind and was, in opposing 
such powerful influences, putting his po- 
litical future in jeopardy. But they liked 
his courage, his plain speaking and his 
convictions. They liked him, moreover, 
because he had created by hard work an 
opportunity and then capably filled it. 
It was the best effort by a new member 
during the session. As he finished, he 
was generously applauded by both sides 
of the House. 

In the gallery, Beatrice de Selignac 
spoiled a new pair of gloves, welcoming 
the opportunity to indicate to Georgia 
Curtis in which direction her sympathies 
lay. She was proud of Stephen Edwards, 
so proud that she was almost ready to 
forgive him deficiencies of quite another 
sort. 

Then followed a debate in which other 
men took part. She did not know them. 
She was not interested in them. After 
such a speech their remarks seemed un- 
necessary, and she had high hopes of 
Stephen Edwards’ success. He had dom- 
inated her by the force of his arguments 
and personality, and she felt certain that 
among the men below there must be 
many who shared her enthusiasm and her 
hope. 

Time was flying. At the call for the 
“previous question” the Speaker rose, his 
gavel pounding. The question was or- 


dered. More men came into the cham- 
ber. The question was then put, the vote 
taken. The Verde River Bill was de- 


feated by a vote of two hundred and ten 
to one hundred and twenty-three. 

As the vote progressed, Beatrice heard 
a gasp of dismay behind her, and Mrs. 
Newett’s thin voice exclaiming: ‘“Out- 
rage!” 

At this Beatrice took a diabolic delight 
in turning in her seat and grinning full 
in the face of Mr. Curtis, who sat, his 
chin upon his stick, in stony silence. Then 
she turned to Georgia as she rose as 
though recognizing her for the first time. 

“Oh, Georgia! How do! Isn't it 
splendid!” 

But Mrs. Curtis merely gave a sickly 
smile and turned away. 

From the doorway of the gallery, as 
Beatrice went out, she saw on the floor 
below, the members of his party around 
Edwards offering congratulations. 

She felt that she must see him at once 
to tell him all the pleasant things that 
she had been thinking. She sent in her 
card and waited. At last the messenger 
returned with word that Mr. Edwards 
would come out in a moment. 

His appearance as he emerged from the 
shadows into the corridor was not that 
of a man in the flush of a difficult vic- 
tory. He looked very tired and worn, she 
thought. but he gave her his slow smile in 
greeting. and a warm handshake. 

“IT come with congratulations, and a 
greeting from Joan.” 

“Oh, thanks—” 

“A letter from her this morning wish- 
ing you all success! And that’s the same 
as congratulations, now, isn’t it? It was 


splendid. I’ve never had such a thrill 
since I was born.” 

“Well, we beat them. That’s the main 
thing.” 

She told him of her parting thrust at 
the Curtis crowd, and he grinned more 
cheerfully. 

“And now,” she concluded gayly, “there 
are other things that I must talk to you 
about—even more personal. I came down 
here to kidnap you and take you home to 
tea. My car is in the Plaza—” 

“But I—I can’t go just now,” he said. 
“T’ve a lot of important things to do.” 

“Then I'll wait until you’ve finished,” 
she replied. 

He looked at her dubiously, his lips 
twisting slowly. 

“Tl have no refusal,” she went on. 
“You look tired to death. A cup of tea, 
some information that I know will please 
you— 

She knew by his quick glance that she 
had tempted him. 

“T have to see Ransom first. 
you'll wait a few minutes—” 

“Tl wait for an hour.” 

He turned, then stopped. She saw his 
face harden as he looked down the 
corridor. Sam Curtis was approaching 
alone. She awaited with some anxiety 
the results of her revelation. Curtis did 
not see either of them until within a few 
paces. Then Edwards strode forward 
and faced him. 

She heard Curtis speak Edwards’ name 
and saw him extend a hand in greeting. 
It was well meant, perhaps—perhaps 
merely the reflex of a difficult moment. 
She saw Edwards put his hands behind 
him, while he spoke briskly. She could 
not hear what he said, but she saw the 
color go from Curtis’ face as Edwards’ 
brief phrases struck him. Curtis glanced 
quickly around him, then straightened, 
shrugged carelessly and went on his way. 

Edwards turned, followed him with his 
look until he had disappeared, then 
turned toward Beatrice. There was a 
grim humor in his eyes when he spoke. 

“IT reckon you were right, ma’am,” he 
said. “I just thought I’d take a chance.” 

“I—I couldn’t hear what you Said,” 
she pleaded. 

“Well—that needn’t matter,” he said 
with a laugh. “I guess I said enough.” 

He went to find Mr. Ransom, and Bea- 
trice found a place in a window embra- 
sure where she relaxed in silent jubila- 
tion. 


But if 





N the car, on the way uptown, he 

spoke little, preferring to listen to her 
amusing comment on the proceedings of 
the House. But in spite of the humor 
with which she chose to beguile him, she 
could not deny the recurring idea that 
something had happened to Stephen Ed- 
wards since she had last seen him, which 
had nothing whatever to do with his work 
at the Capitol or the efforts that he had 
made in the defeat of the Curtis lobby. 
Worry wore, but it did not sear like this. 
His face was haggard as though from lack 
of sleep, and he had a defeated look. His 
smile was mechanical, his gestures auto- 
matic, and his eyes, deeper under his 
thick brows, stared wearily as if too ex- 
hausted for their simplest functions. 

She could not understand, of course, 
and she was too clever to question him. 
Instead, she gave him the deep armchair 
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by the hearth, packed a pillow behind his 
back and then carefully made his tea. 
The wood fire crackled merrily. He could 
not resist the sense of sanctuary and the 
kindliness of this woman. She was his 
friend—and Joan’s: enough of a link to 
endear her to him. As she made the tea 
and ordered things for his comfort, she 
did not speak to him. She seemed to 
feel that the moments of silence and re- 
laxation were what he needed most. 

“You shall drink your tea, and then if 
you like, have a nap,” she said after a 
while. 

“T don’t feel like napping.” 

“Then you shall just sit, warm your 
toes and meditate upon your sins.”’ 

The tea was excellent; the sandwiches 
were not so.good as Joan’s. He had not 
had time for lunch, and ate them eagerly. 

“T didn’t know how hungry I was,’ he 
said. 

She was assured that the haggard look 
in his eyes had not been the result of his 
work, but of some inner canker born 
perhaps of difficulty between himself and 
Joan. And yet, what difficulty that could 
be explained after Joan’s letter, which 
to Beatrice’s woman’s eyes breathed be- 
tween its lines a fervent passion? Did 
he intend to renounce her? Why? Had 
some barrier arisen between them? 
What? Thus her mind argued logically 
from effect to cause, instinct reasonably 
prompting her. A renunciation—but not 
a voluntary one. Her mind whirled with 
theories, ceaselessly, during the silence. 
And then a thought evolved and flew off 
at a tangent, where it remained separated 
from the others, and possibly significant. 
A woman? That might be worth think- 
ing of. But then, that theory at once 
presented negations, for if there had beén 
another woman in his life when he had 
come away from Atlantic City, she must 
also have been in it when he had gore 
there. Another woman, possibly, but— 
UPWARDS was speaking again. Her 

silence had served a purpose. 

“I think maybe it might be better if 
you didn’t write anything about me to 
Mrs. Freeman,” he said. “I have de- 
cided—I mean—TI think it would be bet- 
ter, after she—she refused me—for me 
not to thrust my—my attentions upon 
her any more.” 

Beatrice glanced at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“I am amazed,” she gasped, putting 
words to the thought that came most 
easily. “You surely don’t mean that, Mr. 
Edwards.” 

“Yes ma’am, I do, especially as it 
seemed to me Mrs. Freeman—was—was 
not very glad to see me.” 

He was lying now, a gentleman’s lie 
perhaps, but with a purpose to deceive 
her. She knew that it was a lie, because 
she had Joan’s letter to prove the fact. 
Beatrice was provoked that he should lie 
to her, because she was proud and had 
hoped still further to be proud of his 
confidences. So she made a shrug and 
laughed lightly. 

“That’s all very curious,” she said, 
“when I’ve just had a letter from Joan . 
telling me how happy it had made her 
to see you.” 

He turned toward her in his chair, the 
first sign of alertness since he had sat 
down. 
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“She wrote—she said that?” 

“She did—with many other things | 
about you.” And then: “But of course 
since you no longer care—” 

“T didn’t say that.” He rose quickly, 
his eyes lighting, and faced her. “I do 
care. I just said that I—I’d decided not 
to bother her any more.” 

“Oh! And in the face of her cor- 
diality? Really, I don’t understand. Un- 
less—” 

“Unless, ma’am?” 

She weighed her reply with deliberate 
cruelty. 

“Unless slanderous tongues have at last 
gotten the better of your idealism.” 

He started back as if from a blow, his 
face blanching. 

“You can’t—can’t think that!” 

She turned away slowly, her fingers | 
among the flowers on the table. 

“I don’t want to think it. I’m rather | 
disturbed. I don’t know what to think.” | 

“Well, it isn’t that,” he muttered. 
“You ought to know it isn’t that.” 








T was another moment for silence. 

She knew that he was watching her 
curiously, but she gave him no encourage- 
ment. The leaven was working. He took 
a few paces upon the hearth, then | 
stopped at the mantel staring at the fire. 
The pink enamel clock made a sonorous 
ticking for so small an object. The log 
sputtered. The dusk of the winter day 
closed them in. She bent forward toward | 
the lamp, and a golden glow painted the | 
napery of the table. It was time for 
light between them. The moment seemed 
significant of a change in their relation- 
ship. 


“I can’t have you thinking about me 
like that,” he mumbled. “It’s not true. 
There’s another reason. Perhaps you Ove, CC, 
ought to know. It has nothing to do . 


with Mrs. Freeman.” 
Still she was silent. ‘*Wash’’—Don’t Scour Them 
“Something has happened,” he went on 
very slowly, “something out—out of the 
past that makes my hopes for myself— 
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“Was there anything else that you | 
wanted to say to me about Mrs. Free- 
man?” he asked. 

“No. Not now,” she said with a shrug. 
“What would be the use?” 

He frowned, and turned toward the 
door. “Yes. That’s true,” he muttered. 

Since he would say no more, she was | 
willing to have him go now. She wanted | 
to think over what he had said. As he 
thanked her and made his excuses, she 
rose and gave him her hand. But it 
was like a parting of friends, one of 
whom is going upon a long journey. 
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THE 


Hubert -still was somewhat dizzy, but he 
managed to bow. As he stood up, his 
profile showed against the distant ocean 
blue. The girl noticed it—she must have 
noticed it, especially the nose... .. 

She turned and went up the beach. 
Hubert retired to his bathhouse to dress. 
It was all very well to conquer the ele- 
ments, but once a day was enough. 

That evening, Wednesday, the usual 
mid-week dance was held at the Sea 
View. There was an orchestra of five 
persons, including one of the bellboys, 
who doubled in brass. Hubeit put on 
his dinner-coat and watched the proceed- 
ings from a vantage-point on the veranda. 

The ancients were animated. As Miss 
Gibbs had said, they danced. Mrs. 
Hackengloss’ switch bobbed, and all was 
gayety. Finally a band of young people 
came in; among them Hubert saw the 
dark-haired girl. She wore a dress the 
color of orange-peel, and in her hair, 
piled high, was a strange, orange-colored 
Chinese-looking ornament. She was as 
vivid as a movie-star in one of those 
Oriental love-stories that seem to come 
out of California along with protests 
against Oriental immigration. 

She was dancing with the fat youth, 
confound him. Hubert’s heart throbbed 
with admiration and envy. No doubt 
the fat youth was as rich as cream, the 
bozo! Lord, if he couldn't dance any 
better than that, why didn’t he stay home 
and get his exercise falling downstairs? 
Why didn’t he dance with Mrs. Hacken- 
gloss? 

During the intermission Hubert stood 
by a pillar on the veranda. The dark- 
haired girl strolled by with her escort. 
Her eyes had smiled at Hubert. There 
was recognition in them. It was as if 
she had said: “How silly of me not to 
speak to you! But I can’t—just now— 
can I?” 

Hubert went at once in search of Miss 
Gibbs, as he should have done in the first 
place. 

“Who is the dark-haired girl dancing 
with the young elephant?” he asked. 

“That’s Adelaide Marvin,’ promptly 
replied the spinster. ‘Nice girl. I used 
to know her father. He died of heart- 
trouble—I always said it was boredom— 
twenty years ago. The girl’s got money 
and looks. But she writes. I don’t 
know why. The young elephant, as you 
call him, is Jasper Whitlock. I knew his 
grandfather. Whitlock’s Buckwheat. The 
old man drank. Died of alcoholism in 
his ninety-third year.” 

Adelaide Marvin! Of course her name 
was Adelaide; he might have guessed it. 
It couldn't have been anything else. As 
for Jasper! 

He hoped that Jasper had inherited his 
grandfather’s bad habits—but not his 
longevity. He saw himself attending Jas- 
per’s funeral and liking it. 


HE next afternoon Hubert went for 

a walk in the pine woods back of the 
village. He climbed a hill, crossed a level 
pasture where a cow looked at him from 
a fence-corner—looked at him evilly, 
Hubert thought—and passed on, into the 
pleasant twilight of tall pines. 


SHOE 
(Continued from page 45) 


He wanted to be alone with his thoughts 
of Adelaide. 

He came to a brook and followed its 
winding ascent up a long wooded slope. 
It murmured and chuckled to him. He 
felt that he was communing with Nature. 
Hubert loved Nature, though as it hap- 
pened, he had seen very little of her. 

The brook led him to a charming spot 
where, at the foot of a tiny waterfall, 
grew tiger lilies and ground-hemlock and 
rich feathery ferns, and in a pool formed 
among the rocks, green clumps of cow- 
slip out of bloom. 


N the midst of this loveliness he dis- 

covered Adelaide. Adelaide in person! 
She was sitting on a red pillow on the 
piney ground, with her back against a 
log. She had a large blank-book open 
on her lap and a pencil in her hand. She 
was writing. 

“Miss Marvin!” 

She lifted her head like a startled doe. 

“Oh! Oh—why—how do you do?” 

“Miss Marvin, I—”’ 





“Goodness! I didn’t hear you. The 
brook—” 

“Yes, the—the brook—” stammered 
Hubert, standing before her. “Miss Mar- 
vin, I—” 

“How do you happen to know my 
name?” 

“I asked. There’s a lady staying at 
my hotel. A Miss Gibbs—” 


For some reason Adelaide laughed. It 
was the sort of laugh that in another girl 
might have been called a giggle. 

“Oh! Oh, yes. Miss Gibbs. 
known her—for ages.” 

“She is a trifle aged,’ ventured Hubert. 
“In fact, all of them—” 

“Yes, aren't they? You know, we call 
the Sea View ‘the Heavenly Rest’ because 
you stop there on your way up!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Hubert. 

“But I don’t think it’s altogether kind, 
because we all have to grow old.” 

Sree Yes, we do. Don't we?” 

“Ves, we do,” agreed Adelaide; and 
added, with charming seriousness: “I 
think the tragedy’ of age is the most awful 
thing—I mean, tragedy—of all.” 

“T’ve often thought that myself,” re- 
plied Hubert, sighing. 

A slight pause. 

“I’m afraid I’m _ interrupting 
work,” he said, after a moment. 
just out walking—” 

“No. It doesn’t matter. I don’t seem 
to be in the mood to work today. I 
come here to write, you know. I mean, 
the solitude and everything—” 

“The solitude!” repeated Hubert. “I 
understand.” 

“Wont you—sit down?” 

“Thank you. I am a bit tired—from 
my walk.” 

He sat down on the pine needles beside 
Miss Marvin, stretching out his long legs. 
He had on his white flannel trousers and 
his tan sport-shoes. His socks were tan, 
and gave off a satisfying sheen of silk. 

“T must thank you for pulling me out 
of the ocean the other day,” said Ade- 
laide with an oblique glance. 

“Why, you have thanked me! 
thanked me at the time. Twice!” 


I've 





your 
“T was 


You 
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TREE 


“Did 1? . But I mean—I was so con- 
fused. It’s no joke being rolled.” 

“No, it isn't.” 

“Were you rolled too?” 

“Well—a_ little,’ confessed Hubert 
“But I'm used to it,” he added, in an 
offhand tone. “I mean, the ocean—” 

“Don’t you love it? 1 love the ocean. 
and these woods. .... I think Nature's 
terribly stimulating. That is, I mean, if 
you're doing creative work. But you 
have to be in the mood for it. At least, 
I do,’ she said, with another sidelong 
glance at Hubert, or perhaps at Hubert’s 
nose. 

“May I ask what you're writing?” 

Miss Marvin blushed a little, and 
Hubert thought of tiger lilies growing in 
the shadow of the pines. 

“I’m writing—a play.” 

“A play?” 

“Yes, but—but please don't think it’s 
just the ordinary kind of thing. I mean, 
romance and love and all that—not that 
I don't think love is important—as a 
dramatic theme; but I’m not interested 
in mere theatrical entertainment. Im 
trying,” said Adelaide, with her pretty 
seriousness, “to do something truly worth 
while.” 

“Of course you are,” encouraged Hu- 
bert, enjoying the sheen of his ankles. 
“Do you mind telling me about it?” 

“No. Because I feel that vou’ll under- 
stand. It’s funny, isn’t it—how you feel 
that with some people? I mean, at once, 
even before you really know them.” 

“It is funny,” said Hubert. 

“But then,’ added the girl, with an 
adorable smile, “I'd naturally expect vou 
to understand—Mr. Dean.” 





UBERT sat up with a jerk. “How do 
you happen to know my name?” he 
asked, astonished and delighted. 
“Well, you see,” confessed Adelaide, 
“IT went to Miss Gibbs too.” 
“And she told you?” 
“All about you, Mr. Dean.” 
“Hmmm,” murmured Hubert. “I—I 
feel flattered. I—what did she tell you?” 
“That you were a well-known actor, 
that you had played Hamlet in the courts 
of Europe, and that you were—well, that 
you were simply marvelous!” 


Miss Marvin turned to him with an 
eagerness that was expressed in every 
ljne of her young body, stretched seduc- 
tively toward him. 

“I know I’ve seen you on the stage, 
haven't I?” 

“I doubt it,” said Hubert, with ad- 
mirable calm. “I haven’t appeared in 
New York for some time—not since the 
war, in fact.” 

“Were you—wounded?” 

“Not—not physically.” 

“But—spiritually?” 

“Yes—er—spiritually. You see,” con- 
tinued Hubert, gazing into the deep 
woods, “when I came home, I—I didn't 
want to take just anything. And the 
American stage is not—well, to tell you 
the truth, the American stage has no 
ideals!” 

“Oh,” protested Adelaide, “but don’t 
you think we've done wonderful things 
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lately? I mean, there’s been a sort of 
American renaissance, don’t you think?” 
“Perhaps,” said Hubert, “perhaps. But 
all the new plays are so gloomy, if you 
know what I mean. Er—gloomy!” 
“Psychological,” murmured Adelaide. 


“Why, would you believe it,” he went | 
on, “the last time I appeared—for a} 
limited engagement—the management ac- | 


tually engaged seven actors to play 
corpses!” 

“Well, I do think—I mean—that’s go- 
ing too far,” sympathized Adelaide. 

“The fact is, Miss Marvin, I’ve be- 
come discouraged.” A beautiful melan- 
choly overcast Hubert’s profile. “I don’t 
see any place on the stage for a person 
of my—of my type. What I want—” 

“Well?” inquired the girl, almost 
breathlessly. 


“What I’m looking for is beauty,” said | 


Hubert. 

“And truth!” 

“Oh, yes. And truth.” 

“Mr. Dean—” 

“Yes?” 

“I—I wonder if you’d do me a terrific 
favor?” 

Hubert smiled. 

“You have only to ask.” 

“IT wonder if you’d read my play?” 

“Read your— Id be delighted, Miss 
Marvin. Really, I would. But I—Id 


much rather hear it read. Wont you | 


read it to me?” 

“Yes, I will! I'd love to. When?” 

“Tonight?” suggested Hubert boldly. 

“All right. It’s practically finished. I 
was just doing a little revising. Will 
you come to the house?” 

“Your house?” 

“Yes. It’s that big white cottage— 
Dutch colonial—on the rocks facing the 
pool. The second one above the bridge.” 

“Oh, yes! I’ve seen it,” he assured 
her. 

“Then I'll expect you. I think it’s 
terribly sweet of you.” 

“I think it’s terribly sweet of you!” 

“What?” 

“Everything,” said Hubert, and sighed. 


HE two young people got up and 

walked slowly homeward, Hubert 
carrying Adelaide’s red pillow. When 
they came to the field with the cow in it, 
he put the pillow under his coat. 

“T don’t like the looks of that animal,” 
he explained. 

Adelaide laughed. 

“People don’t get chased by cows or— 
things—any more. That only happens in 
fiction.” 

“Look at the ocean!” said Hubert. 

They stopped on the hill to look at the 
ocean. Her shoulder touched his. She 
seemed unconscious of the contact. Hu- 
bert was almost painfully conscious of it. 
He wanted to put his arm around her 
and draw her to him, to kiss the pure 
whiteness of her throat where it curved 
downward into the line of her shoulder. 

Good Lord! He must be careful. 

“I suppose the Indians used to stand 
here and look at the ocean, just as we’re 
doing,” he said hurriedly. “That was a 
wonderful life. So free!” 

“Oh, terribly free! They hadn’t any 
inhibitions—the Indians, I mean. When 
they wanted to do a thing, they just went 
ahead and did it,” subtly said Adelaide. 
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“Er—yes,” agreed Hubert. “But they— 
I think we'd better move along, don’t 
your” 

That night he dressed most carefully. 
He put on his other pair of white flannel 
trousers (he was going to have a con- 
siderable cleaners’ bill!) and his dinner 
coat. The combination, he thought, was 
excellent; it argued a slight eccentricity 
without definitely flying in the face of 
fashion—always an effective compromise 


A T eight o’clock Hubert presented him- 
4 Aself at the door of the white cottage 
on the rocks. A maid showed him into a 
long living-room, at one end of which 
were glass doors leading out to a balcony 
overlooking the pool and the sea. At the 
other end three broad steps led up to a 
higher level, so that the room was really 
in two parts, the upper forming a large 
foyer hall. The division was marked by 
dull blue velvet portiéres drawn back 
against white-paneled posts. 

On the wall over the old-fashioned brick 
fireplace Hubert noticed an aristocratic- 
looking coat-of-arms, framed and impres- 
sive. He was among the angels, and no 
mistake about it. 

Adelaide appeared from a stairway at 
the back of the formal hall. She had on 
a pale green dress and wore about her 
shoulders a Czecho-Slovakian shawl, bril- 
liantly embroidered. In her hair was a 
high jade comb. In her hand was a 
typed manuscript. 

“Beautiful!” exclaimed Hubert, rising 
to greet her. 


“What?” 

“Pardon me, Miss Marvin. I couldn’t 
help it. When you came down those 
three steps—the effect, you know. Er— 


your shawl!” 

She smiled. 

“Do you like it?” she said, and added, 
with a gesture toward the upper part of 
the living-room: ‘“That’s where I’m go- 
ing to give my play. It makes a very 
nice stage don't you think? The cur- 
tains pull across, you see, and we can 
make our entrances from the back.” 

“Fine!” said Hubert. 

“Shall we go out on the porch? It’s 
screened, so we wont be bothered by mos- 
quitoes..... Why did the Life-force 
create mosquitoes, do you suppose?” 

“To remind us that we've left the Gar- 
den of Eden,” said Hubert, sighing, and 
thinking himself almost French in his wit. 
Miss Marvin evidently thought so too, 
for she laughed softly. They went out to 
the balcony and sat down in comfortable 
wicker chairs, under a reading-lamp with 
a yellow shade. A faint salty coolness, 
the sea’s bouquet, enveloped them; stars 
showed through the screen. 

“This,” reflected Hubert, “is the life!” 
And somehow he thought pityingly of 
young Jenks, the rebellious shoe-clerk, 
wandering about in smelly ships looking 
for adventure 

“Before I begin to read,” said the girl, 
leaning back in her chair, “perhaps I'd 
better tell you a little about the play.” 

“Ves, do!” 

“To begin with, of course, it’s modern.” 

“Tt would be.” 

“IT mean—it’s modern in ¢reatment. 
The theme’s old—terribly old.” Here 
Adelaide smiled. “I’ve taken the story 
of Cinderella—” 


“Cinderella?” 

“Ves! But, I've written it—I mean, 
interpreted it—in terms of its true psy- 
chological value.” 

“That’s interesting!” 
bert. 

“Isn't it? I doubt whether it will be 
understood—by most people, I mean. 
But I don’t think a creative artist should 
care what people think—that is, most 
people—do you?” 

“T certainly do not!” 

“I knew you'd understand. ... . Well, 
you see, in my play Cinderella symbolizes 
the libido.” 

*“Wha— 
Hubert. 

“She is the true psychological essence, 
or the—the primal personality, if you 
know what I mean.” 

“Yes,” said Hubert, playing safe. 

“And of course she’s terribly 
pressed.” 

“Of course!” 

“Her whole life is just nothing but in- 
hibitions,” announced Adelaide enthusi- 
astically. “The inhibitions are symbolized 
by the two older sisters,” she added. 

“And the Fairy Godmother?” inquired 
Hubert, remembering his Grimm. 

“The Fairy Godmother is Self-Under- 
standing. I think that’s especially good, 
because when you understand your libido, 
and what it craves, why, then you aren’t 
repressed any more. You go out and 
live!” 

“Cinderella went to a ball, didn’t she?” 

“Yes. The ball represents the Carnival 
of Life! And the Prince—” 

“That’s right, the Prince?” 

“Well, he symbolizes a lot of things,” 
said the girl, thoughtfully. “He symbol- 
izes the Ideal, and Love, and Passion, 
and Marriage—I mean, the true Mar- 
riage—”’ 

“The Prince must be quite a part,” 
said Hubert. His tone was casual, but 
his heart beat at an increased rate, accel- 
erando. “Have you—er—thought of any- 
one?” 

Adelaide shook her head, a trifle mourn- 
fully. 

“Men are awfully scarce here—I mean, 
young men—with brains. The only one 
I know is Jasper Whitlock, and he’s en- 
tirely too fat.” 

She looked at Hubert, and Hubert 
looked at her. They began to smile, in 
unison. 

“Oh, Mr. Dean! Will you?” 

“T should be perfectly delighted, Miss 
Marvin.” 

Impulsively she held out her hand to 
him. He leaned forward in his chair, and 
with a graceful manner—a manner that 
he had observed in France and frequently 
had practiced before his mirror—kissed 


commented Hu- 





Oh, yes. The libido,” said 


Fe- 


her hand. She blushed, and he was 
thrilled. He had gotten away with it 
beautifully. 

“I’m simply terribly grateful, Mr. 
Dean. I never dreamed that you—” 


“Tt’s nothing, Miss Marvin.” 

“I do hope you'll like the part.” 

“Are you going to play Cinderella?” 

“Ves. At least, I thought—” 

“Oh, do,” said Hubert. “You must. 
I’m sure you can act. You—you have 
so much personality.” 

Miss Marvin smoothed 
shawl. 


bright 


her 
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“T don’t think I’m exactly a stick,” she 
confessed, with a charming pout. “And 
I'd adore to go on the stage—I mean, pro- 
fessionally. I’m just crazy to! But the 
family simply freezes up when I mention 
it. Mother’s hipped on the subject of 
class. I don’t believe in social distinc- 
tions myself, but she’s a frightful blue- 
blood,” concluded the girl, and for the 
first time looked at Hubert rather ap- 
praisingly. 

The latter tapped the ashes from the 
cigarette he was smoking. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said musingly. 
“There’s something in it. Breeding! If 
you are—I mean, if it’s in your blood to 
belong—well, take me, for instance. I’m 
a Dean of Brooklyn. One of my an- 
cestors practically settled Brooklyn 
Heights. .... And there you are! 
Blood is thicker than water.” 

“Oh!” said Adelaide. “Then you—I 
mean, that’s probably why you find the 
stage so—so uncongenial.” 

“Yes,” sighed IIubert. “Yes, that’s it.” 

“Of course Mother doesn’t mind my 
doing things socially. She likes to act 
herself. It makes her feel young,” said 
the girl, with caustic unfilial frankness. 

“The lure of youth!” observed Hubert. 

“I think Mother’s terribly repressed, 
myself. So many mothers are. They 
don’t understand their libidos.... . 
Well, I guess I'll begin to read. Are you 
comfortable, Mr. Dean?” 

“Very.” 

Miss Marvin’s dark head was bent over 
her manuscript. 

“ “Act I,’” she read. “ ‘The kitchen of 
Cinderella’s home. The walls lean in- 
ward, indicating repression. ... . us 


UBERT lolled in his chair. Through 

the screen showed a glitter of stars; 
the air he breathed was salty-sweet; the 
lamplight, falling on Adelaide’s bare arm, 
picking out the figures in her vivid shawl, 
produced a magic intimacy, as if in this 
one porch life was concentrated, hanging 
poised above a void. 

The play-reading lasted an hour. To 
tell the truth, Hubert didn’t get it all. 
Both Cinderella and the Prince had such 
long speeches that by the time you came 
out from under the influence of them, 
you had lost the point entirely. Hubert 
thought involuntarily of a certain time 
when he had had a tooth pulled. He had 
taken gas, and after the operation, he had 
not been able to remember what it was 
for. He had had an awful dream, in 
which he had tried to pull off a cus- 
tomer’s shoes. He had pulled and pulled, 
and after a while the customer’s whole 
leg had come off. The first thing he had 
said to the dentist when he came out 
from the gas was: “My God! Have 
you got any glue?” 

“Curtain!” pronounced Adelaide, and 


closed her manuscript. She looked at 
him, anxiously smiling. “Well? What 
do you think of it?” 

“I think it’s glue—great! Great! I 


mean—great!” 
“Do you really?” 
“T certainly do.” 
“Honestly?” 
“Absolutely!” 
She breathed a sigh of relief. 
“I’m so glad,” she said. 
“So am—er—great!” enthused Hubert. 
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“And you still want to play the 

Prince?” 
“Yes, indeed, I do. It’s a great part. 

Great!” 


She gave him her hand to kiss, and he 
kissed it, lingeringly. 

“I’m terribly happy,” said the girl. 

Hubert was happy, too. Fate was do- 
ing her best for him. No doubt about 
it. He smiled, thinking of that afternoon, 
a month ago, when he had stood in the 
window of Minton Brothers’ Fifth Ave- 
nue shoe-shop looking out at the passers- 
by. He remembered Mrs. Carpenter de- 
scending from her car and entering the 
How vivid the picture was! 
lie could almost see Mrs. Carpenter 
coming toward him now. Sitting there 
on Adelaide Marvin’s porch, looking 
through the glass doors into the living- 
room, he could almost see Mrs. Carpen- 
ter— 

By the Lord Harry, he was seeing her! 





SHE came toward him, out of the | 


depths of memory..... No, the 
living-room! It was the living-room, and 
she, Mrs. Carpenter, was real! She came 
on; she opened the glass doors and ap- 
peared on the porch, in the flesh! Her 
unforgetable perfume was wafted toward 
him. 

He scrambled to his feet, utterly panic- 
stricken. As one in a daze he heard 
Adelaide introducing him. 

“My mother, Mrs. 
Dean!” 

“How do you do, Mr. Dean?” 

“How do you do?” he managed to say, 
surprising himself by his own calmness. 


Carpenter—Mr. 
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“I’ve never been to Thankful Harbor 
before,” said Hubert, regaining his as- 
surance. 

“Mr. Dean’s staying at the Sea View. 
We met through Miss Gibbs,” said Ade- 
laide, with a sidelong glance at Hubert. 
“You know, Mother, I told you about 
the man who saved me from drowning? 
Well, Mr. Dean—” 

“You're always being saved from 
drowning, Adelaide,” sharply observed 
Mrs. Carpenter; then, to Hubert: “I 
seem to see you kneeling!” she said, with 
a ruminative frown. 
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“Yes,” replied her daughter. “It may 
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have been in some love-scene!” she 
added brightly. 

“Very likely,” said Hubert. He turned 
;to Mrs. Carpenter with his most aristo- 
cratic air; and when Hubert wanted to 
look aristocratic, he could do it to per- 
fection. The boys in his company in 
France used to say that when Hubert got 
snooty, he could knock a Grand Duke 
for a row of invisible hairpins. ‘Very 
likely,” he said, “though I haven’t played 
for some time. I find the drama an un- 
congenial occupation for a gentleman.” 
| “I agree with you!” said Mrs. Car- 
|penter. Then she melted, quite visibly. 
| “I hope you'll impress your views on Ade- 
|laide, Mr. Dean. Adelaide writes, you 
know.” - 

“I’ve just read him my play,’ inter- 
rupted Adelaide. ‘And he’s promised to 
play the Prince.” 

“Er—yes,” said Hubert. “I—I have 
no objections to playing in the—in the 
proper environment.” 

“Neither have I,” cooed Mrs. Carpen- 
ter. “In fact, I’ve agreed to take part 
in the little play myself.” 

“Yes,” said Adelaide. ‘“Mother’s going 
to play one of the. older—I mean, one 
of the other sisters. You know, Mr. 
Dean! You try the glass slipper on her 
foot, and then—why, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” replied Hubert hoarsely. 
“I—it’s the sea-air. I’m not used to it; 
I—I think I have a slight chill.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,’ sympathized Ade- 
laide. 

“Tl ring for some whisky!” offered 
Mrs. Carpenter. 

“No, thanks, don’t bother,” said Hu- 
|bert, with a vague gesture. Then he 
smiled. “It doesn’t amount to anything, 
but I—I’m afraid I must say good night, 
Miss Marvin. Good night, Mrs. Carpen- 
ter. 

“Good night, Mr. Dean.” 








E shook hands with the lady who was 
Fate. Adelaide walked to the door 
with him. 

“I guess you're rather confused about 
my family,” she said. “You see, my 
own father died when I was a baby. 
Mother married again. Mr. Carpenter is 
|my stepfather.” 
| “I—IJ see,” said Hubert, with a notice- 
|able shiver. 

“I hope you haven't taken cold.” 

“Oh, n-no. No, I don’t think so. Just 
a s-slight chill.” 

“And you're sure you want to play the 
Prince?” 

“I’m crazy about it,” answered Hubert, 
invoking the ghost of his former enthusi- 
asm. “Good night, Miss Marvin!” 

“Good night,” she said softly, “and 
thank you!” 

He walked back to his hotel, went up 
to his room, and sank down on the bed, 
where he lay for some time gazing at the 
ceiling. 

There was a stain on the ceiling that 
looked remarkably like a slipper. He im- 
agined himself taking down that stain and 
trying it on Mrs. Carpenter’s foot. 

“My sainted grandmother!” groaned 
Hubert, and broke into a cold perspiration. 





The next installment of this de- 

lightful story is even more inter- 

esting. Watch for it in the next, 
the August issue. 











